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employed  in  different  countries,  do  not  produce 
commodities  of  equal  value.  For,  if  it  be  true,  as 
Mr.  Senior  asserts,  that  commodities  produced 
by  a  day's  labour  in  England  are  larger  in  quan- 
tity, and  better  in  quality,  and,  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  worth  more  silver  than  commodities 
produced  by  a  day's  labour  in  Fi-ance,  it  cannot 
be  true  that  commodities  produced  at  the  cost  of 
a  day's  labour  in  France  are  equal  in  value  to 
commodities  produced  at  the  cost  of  a  day's 
labour  in  England. 

Mr.  Merivale,  in  his  interesting  Lectures  on 
Colonisation,  fully  concurs  in  the  views  presented, 
by  Mr.  Senior  regarding  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
precious  metals.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general 
principle  or  law,  received  by  all  accurate  thinkers 
who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
that,  while  the  products  of  equal  quantities  of 
labour  employed  in  the  same  country  command 
equal  quantities  of  silver,  the  products  of  equal 
quantities  of  labour  employed  in  different  coun- 
tries command  unequal  quantities  of  silver. 

As  the  same  rule  which  regulates  the  relative 
value  of  commodities  in  one  country,  does  not 
regulate  the  relative  value  of  commodities  ex- 
changed between  one  country  and  another,  it 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  or  rather,  it 
is  the  same  thing  expressed  in  different  words, 
that  the  same  circumstances  which  determine  the 
terms  of  domestic  exchange  do  not  determine  the 
terms  of  international  exchange.  Fluctuations 
in  demand  and  supply,  changes  in  productive 
cost,  and  the  imposition  and  remission  of  duties, 
aflfect  international  exchanges  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  they  affect  domestic  ex- 
changes. 

As  regards  domestic  exchanges,  alterations  in 
demand  and  supply  produce  only  a  very  tem- 
porary effect  upon  the  relative  value  of  commodi- 
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ties,  because,  as  Mr.  Senior  has  justly  remarked, 
**  so  far  as  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  not 
;  affected  by  any  natural  or  artificial  monopoly,  it 
I  coincides  with  the  cost  of  production  to  the  prb- 
/  ducer.  Were  it  lower,  he  would  cease  to  produce 
I  — were  it  higher,  his  employment  would  afford 
more  than  average  profits  or  wages,  and  rival 
producers  would  crowd  into  it,  and  undersell  one 
another."  But  as  regards  international  exchanges, 
that  transfer  of  labour  and  capital  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another,  which  causes  the  relative 
value  of  different  commodities  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  productive  cost,  takes  place  to  a  very 
limited  extent;  because,  as  Mr.  Kicardo  justly 
observes,  "  experience  shows  that  the  fancied  or 
real  insecurity  of  capital,  when  not  under  the  con- 
troul  of  its  owners,  together  with  the  natural  dis- 
inclination which  every  man  has  to  leave  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  connections,  and  intrust 
himself,  with  all  his  habits  fixed,  to  a  strange 
government  and  new  laws,  checks  the  emigration 
of  capital."  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  labour  and  capital  are  transferred  from  one 
country  to  another,  commodities  produced  in  dif- 
ferent countries  are,  so  far  as  regards  their  relation 
to  each  other,  in  the  same  predicament  as  domestic 
commodities  produced  under  the  influence  of 
monopoly.  To  the  extent  of  the  difficulty  of 
transferring  labour  and  capital  from  one  country 
to  another,  the  value,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of 
the  commodities  of  different  countries,  will  be 
determined,  not  by  the  quantity  of  producing 
labour,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  domestic 
commodities  produced  under  free  competition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  relation  of  demand 
to  supply,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  domestic 
commodities  produced  under  the  influence  ^of 
monopoly. 
The  same  difficulty  in  transferring  labour  and 


capital  from  one  country  to  another,  which  ren- 
ders the  terms  of  international  exchange  different 
from  those  of  domestic  exchange,  causes  an  im- 
portant difference  between  the  incidence  of  duties 
Imposed  upon  foreign  commodities,  and  duties 
imposed  upon  domestic  commodities.  Duties 
upon  domestic  commodities  are  paid  by  the 
domestic  consumer  ;  duties  imposed  upon  foreign 
commodities  may,  when  uncounteracted,  be  paid 
by  the  foreign  producer.  When  England  imposes 
a  duty  upon  malt,  and  not  upon  other  products  of 
the  soil,  the  value  of  malt,  in  relation  to  other 
products  of  the  soil,  is  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty,  because  the  farmer  can  transfer  his 
capital  from  the  growth  of  barley  to  that  of 
wheat,  or  other  articles  of  farm  produce,  until  his 
profits  upon  the  growth  of  all  are  equalized. 
But  when  France  imposes  a  duty  upon  British 
goods,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  British  labour,  in 
relation  to  the  produce  of  French  labour,  does  not 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  the  duty,  because  labour 
and  capital  cannot  be  so  easily  transferred  from  the 
production  of  hardware  and  yarns  in  England,  to 
the  production  of  wine  and  silks  in  France.  But 
if  the  value  of  hardware  and  yarns  do  not  rise  in 
the  French  market  in  proportion  to  the  duty,  the 
British  producer,  in  order  to  effect  sales  to  the 
same  amount  as  before,  must  send  out  increased 
quantities  of  goods,  at  reduced  prices ;  and  in 
order  to  realize  ordinary  profits  under  reduced 
prices,  he  must  diminish  the  cost  of  production 
by  reducing  wages.  Thus,  the  incidence  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  one  country  on  the  produc- 
tions of  another  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be, 
not  upon  the  consumer  of  the  country  imposing 
the  duties,  but  upon  the  earnings  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  in  the  country  upon  the  goods  of 
which  the  duties  are  imposed. 

Most  of  the  error  and  uncertainty  which  still 


adheres  to  the  science  of  Political  Economy  will 
be  found  to  originate  in  that  proneness  to  hasty 
generalization,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  similar 
causes  will  produce  similar  effects  under  dissimi- 
lar circumstances.  It  is  seen  that  alterations  in 
demand  and  supply,  in  comparative  costs  of  pro- 
duction,  and  in  the  amount  of  duties,  produce 
certain  effects  upon  the  relative  value  of  com- 
modities produced  in  those  localities  in  which 
labour  and  capital  can  be  transferred  without 
difficulty  from  one  employment  to  another  5  and 
it  is,  therefore,  most  illogically  inferred,  that  the 
self-same  causes  will  lead  to  the  self-same  effects, 
upon  the  relative  value  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  different  localities,  amongst  which  labour 
and  capital  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  species 
of  employment  to  another. 

"  Political  Economy,  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
deductive  science  of  society,  does  not  lay  down 
general  theorems  of  universal  application,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  frames  its  theorems  for  the 
circumstances  of  particular  cases.  It  does  not 
give  us  the  laws  of  society  in  general,  but  it  gives 
us  the  means  of  determining  the  phenomena  of 
any  given  society,  from  the  particular  elements  or 
data  of  that  society.  All  the  general  propositions 
of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  are,  therefore, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  hypothetic.  They  are 
grounded  on  some  supposititious  set  of  circum- 
stances, and  declare  how  some  given  cause  will  ■  J{ 
operate  in  those  circumstances,  supposing  that  no 
others  are  combined  with  them.  If  the  set  of 
circumstances  supposed  have  been  taken  from  any 
existing  society,  the  conclusions  will  be  true  of 
that  society,  provided  and  as  far  as  the  effect  of  ^^ 
those  circumstances  shall  not  be  modifi^^d  by 
others  which  have  not  been  taken  into  the  account. 
If  we  desire  a  nearer  approach  to  concrete  liuth, 
we  can  only  aim  at  it  by  taking,  or  endeavouring 
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to  take,  a  greater  number  of  individualizing  cir- 
cumstances into  the  computation"*. 

Political  Economy  being  an  abstract,  or  hypo- 
thetical science,  the  dangef  to  which  its  professors 
are  exposed,  is  that  of  hasty  generalization,  or  of 
extending  the  propositions,  which  are  true  under 
the  circumstances  assumed,  to  other  and  different 
circumstances.  But  general  propositions  deduced 
from  hypothetical  cases  afford  importa^nt  guidance 
even  in  those  other  and  different  cases  to  which 
they  are  not  practically  applicable.  "  Although," 
again  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Mill's  admirable  Treatise 
upon  Logic,  "  it  has  been  a  very  common  error  of 
political  economists  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  elements  of  one  state  of  society,  and  to  apply 
them  to  other  states  in  which  many  of  the  ele- 
ments are  not  the  same ;  it  is  even  then  not  dif- 
ficult, by  tracing  back  the  demonstrations,  and 
introducing  the  new  premises  in  heir  proper 
places,  to  make  the  general  course  of  argument 
which  serves  for  the  one  case,  serve  for  the 
others  too. 

"  For  example,  it  has  been  greatly  the  custom 
of  English  political  economists,  to  discuss  the 
natural  laws  of  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of 
industry  on  a  supposition  which  is  scarcely  ever 
realized  any  where  out  of  England  and  Scotland, 
namely,  that  the  produce  is  shared  amongst  three 
classes  altogether  distinct  from  one  another — 
labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords  ;  and  that  all 
these  are  free  agents,  permitted  in  law  and  in  fact, 
to  set  upon  their  labour,  their  capital,  and  their 
land,  whatever  price  they  are  able  to  get  for  it. 
The  conclusions  of  the  science  being  all  adapted 
to  a  society  thus  constituted,  require  to  be  revised 
whenever  they  are  applied  to  any  other.  They 
are  inapplicable  where  the  only  capitalists  are  the 

*  Mil^t  Logic, 
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landlords,  and  the  labourers  are  their  property,  as 
in  slave  countries.  They  are  inapplicable  where 
the  universal  landlord  is  the  State,  as  in  India. 
They  are  inapplicable  where  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  generally  the  owner  of  the  land  itself, 
and  of  the  capital,  as  in  France  ;  or  of  the  capital 
only,  as  in  Ireland.  But,  although  it  may  often 
be  very  justly  objected  to  the  existing  race  of 
political  economists,  that  they  attempt  to  construct 
a  permanent  fabric  out  of  transitory  materials; 
that  they  take  for  granted  the  immutability  of 
arrangements  of  society,  many  of  which  are  fluc- 
tuating or  progressive,  and  enunciate,  with  as 
little  qualification  as  if  they  were  universal  and 
absolute  truths,  propositions  which  are  perhaps 
applicable  to  no  state  of  society  except  the  par- 
ticular one  in  which  the  writer  happened  to  live, 
this  does  not  take  away  from  the  value  of  the 
propositions,  considered  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  society  from  which  they  were  drawn.  And,  even 
as  applicable  to  other  states  of  society,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  science  is  so  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory  as  this  might  seem  to  prove. 
Though  many  of  its  conclusions  are  only  locally 
true,  its  method  of  investigation  is  applicable  uni^ 
versally ;  and  as  he  who  has  solved  a  certain 
number  of  algebraical  equations  can  without 
difficulty  solve  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  so 
he  who  knows  the  political  economy  of  England, 
or  even  of  Yorkshire,  knows  that  of  all  nations 
actual  and  possible,  provided  he  have  good  sense 
enough  not  to  expect  the  same  conclusions  to 
issue  from  varying  premises.  Whoever  is 
thoroughly  master  of  the  laws  which,  under 
free  competition,  determine  the  rent,  profits,  and 
wages,  received  by  landlords,  capitalists,  and 
labourers,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  three 
classes  are  completely  sejmrate,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  very  different  laws  which 
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regulate  the  distribution  of  the  produce  among 
the  classes  interested  in  it  in  any  of  the  states  of 
cultivation  and  landed  property  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  passage." 

These  observations  apply  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo.  In  the  works 
of  that  profound  and  original  thinker,  more  than  in 
those  of  any  other  writer  of  our  times.  Political 
Economy  is  presented    as   an   abstract   science. 
All  his  reasonings  are  hypothetical.     His  con- 
clusions are  necessary  truths,  irresistibly  com- 
manding assent  under  the  premises  assumed,  and 
enabling  us,  if  we  will  make  the  necessary  cor- 
rections for  the  difference  between  the  hypothe- 
tical circumstances  and  the  circumstances  which 
actually  exist,  to  arrive  at  conclusions  practically 
true  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  society. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  necessary 
correction  Mr.  Ricardo  himself  not  unfrequently 
failed  to  make.     He  enunciates,  ^^  with  as  little 
qualification  as  if  they  were  universal  and  absolute 
truths,"  propositions  which  are  strictly  applicable 
to  no  circumstances  save  those  involved  in  his 
hypothesis.    This  gives  to  his  writings  the  ap- 
pearance of  paradox,  and  leads  to  the  impression 
that  bis  conclusions  are  at  variance  with  facts. 
This  impression,  however,  involves  a  misconcep- 
tion.    His  conclusions  are  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  facts  which  he  assumes ;  and,  modified  by 
the  proper  corrections,  on  account  of  the  difference 
between  the  assumed  and  the  existing  facts,  will 
be  found  to  be  in  tried  conformity  with  existing 
facts.      In  order    to   read    Ricardo  aright,  it  is 
necessary,  by  "  tracing  back  his  demonstrations, 
and  introducing  the  new  premises  in  the  proper 
places,"  to  make  the  same  general  course  of  argu- 
ment which  serves  for  the  hypothetical  case,  to 
serve  for  the  varying  cases  which  actually  occur. 
Ricardo  propounded  principles  true  in  the  ab- 
Mrart — that  is,  in  the  absence  of  modityVrvg  eVt- 
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cumstances ;  and  although  he  occasionally  fell 
into  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  from  his  abstract 
principles  as  if  they  were  absolutely  true,  and  no 
modifying  circumstances  could  exist,  yet  the 
succeeding  economists  who  have  controverted  his 
leading  doctrines,  have  fallen  into  the  greater, 
and,  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  science,  the 
much  more  pernicious  fallacy  of  seizing  upon 
some  modifying  circumstance,  and  applying  it  to 
disprove  the  abstract  proposition.  They  reject 
his  conclusions,  not  because  they  are  incorrectly 
deduced  from  his  premises,  but  because  they  do 
not  coincide  with  other  conclusions  deduced  from 
other  premises.  It  may  be  useful  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  unsatisfactory  controversies  to  which 
this  species  of  fallacy  has  given  rise. 

Mr.  Ricardo  affirmed,  that  the  effect  of  im- 
provements in  agriculture  is  to  reduce  the  rent  of 
land.  Mr.  Malthas  affirmed,  that  the  effect  of 
such  improvements  is  to  increase  the  rent  of  land. 
Which  of  the  apparently  contradictory  proposi- 
tions affirmed  by  these  eminent  economists  is 
true?  Was  Mr.  Mai  thus  right  in  urging  that 
Mr.  Ricardo  was  wrong?  or,  was  Mr.  Ricardo 
correct  in  contending  that  Mr.  Malthus  was  in 
error?  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  controversy  both 
were  right,  and  both  were  wrong.  It  follows  as 
a  necessary  conseauence,  from  the  theory  of  rent 
adopted  both  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Ricardo, 
that,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  population  at  any 
given  time,  improvements  in  agriculture  will 
diminish  rent;  and  it  is  an  equally  uncontro- 
vertible inference  from  the  same  theory,  that, 
should  the  increase  of  population  keep  pace  with 
the  improvements  in  agriculture,  such  improve- 
ments must  lead  to  an  increase  of  rent.*  Ricardo 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  correct  in  affirming  the 
abstract  proposition,  that  the  effect  of  improve- 

*  Tku^  indeedy  tM  tub$equ€ntly  itaied  by  Ricardo. 
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raents  in  agriculture,  other  things  remaininy  the 
same^  is  to  diminish  rent ;  but  was  in  error  in 
extending  this  principle  to  conditions  of  society 
in  which  other  circumstances  counteract  the  result. 
Mr.  Malthus  was  equally  correct  in  affirming 
that  the  effect  of  improvements  in  agriculture, 
when  acting  in  conjunction  with  increasing  popula^ 
tian^  is  to  increase  rent ;  and  was  equally  in  error 
when  he  controverted  the  abstract  principle,  that 
such  improvements,  acting  singly  and  aloncy 
diminish  rent. 

Practically  considered,  Mr.  Ricardo's  proposi- 
tion is  immediately  true,  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
allow  of  an  increase  of  population  proportionate 
to  the  increased  facility  of  producing  food ;  while 
the  principle  of  Malthus  is  prospectively  true, 
after  the  increase  of  population  has  overtaken  the 
advance  of  agriculture.  The  principle  of  Malthus 
is  true  both  immediately  and  prospectively,  when 
agriculture  and  population  progress  at  equal  rates. 

In  his  masterly  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  Mr.  Jones,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Malthus 
as  professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  East 
India  College,  has  fallen  into  similar  misconcep- 
tions regarding  the  method  of  investigation  adopted 
by  Ricardo ;  and  would  almost  seem  to  imagine 
that  he  refutes  the  doctrines  of  that  profound  and 
original  thinker  by  extending  them.  The  dis- 
tinguishing merit  of  Mr.  Jones's  Essay  consists  in 
his  having,  with  great  ability  and  success,  applied 
to  the  actual  circumstances  of  society,  with  the 
necessary  modijications,  the  principles  which 
Ricardo  deduced  from  hypothetical  circumstances. 
The  foundations  laid  by  Ricardo  have  not  been 
destroyed  because  a  noble  structure  has  been 
erected  upon  them. 

A  candid  inquirer,  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  science,  will  be  not  less  prompt  to  acknowledge 
and  correct  his  own  mistakes,  than  to  point  out 
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the  fallacies  into  which  others  may  have  fallen. 
In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  of 
rent,  in  a  former  publication*,  I  committed  errors 
analogous  to  those  which  I  have  charged  against 
Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Jones.  I  inferred,  that  the 
conclusions  regarding  the  origin  and  progress  of 
rents,  which  Mr.  Ricardo  deduced  from  hypo- 
thetical circumstances  were  incorrect,  because  I 
conceived  that  they  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  circumstances  of  society ;  and,  not 
sufficiently  aware  that  Political  Economy  is  a 
deductive  science,  and  that  abstract  principles, 
j  though  strictly  true  only  under  the  circumstances 
assumed,  are  nevertheless  the  elements  out  of  I 
which  we  mould  our  practical  conclusions,  I 
,.  indulged  the  self-delusion,  that  while  employing 
Ricardo's  indestructible  machine  in  manufacturing 
a  wider  fabric  than  the  pattern  he  presented,  I 
was  creating  the  instrument  I  borrowed.  The 
passage  in  which  I  mistook  an  extension  for  a 
refutation  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  is  the 
following : — 

"  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  it  will  appear,  that  there  are  three 
causes  necessary  to  the  appearance  of  rent. 

"  1st.  That  power  of  human  industry  by  which 
it  replaces,  with  a  surplus,  the  wealth  expended 
in  carrying  it  on. 

"  2nd.  That  inequality  in  the  effective  powers  of 
industry,  and  in  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
ductive cost  and  the  value  of  commodities,  which 
render  the  surplus  of  production  above  expendi-  ; 
ture  greater  in  one  occupation  than  in  another. 

"  3rd.  The  law-of  competition,  equalizing  the   : 
rate  of  surplus,  or  profit,  in  the  different  invest- 
ments of  capital. 

"The  operation  of  these  three  causes  in  giving 

*  E$$ay  on  the  Com  TradSy  Third  Edition,  182(>. 
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rise  to  rent  requires  no  elucidation.  It  is  self- 
evident,  that  if  agricultural  industry  did  not  pro- 
duce a  greater  quantity  of  wealth  than  that  which 
is  expended  in  carrying  it  on,  nothing  could  ever 
be  given  to  a  proprietor  for  the  use  of  land ;  that 
if  the  surplus  of  reproduction  above  expenditure 
were  not  greater  in  some  occupations  than  in 
others,  no  one  would  have  an  inducement  to  offer 
a  premium  for  the  privilege  of  investing  his  stock 
in  any  particular  situation  or  employment ;  and 
that  if  individuals  had  not  the  inclination  and 
the  power  to  transfer  their  capital  to  the  most 
beneficial  branches  of  business,  rents  would  not 
appear  as  profits  fell,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
surplus  in  one  employment  of  stock  would  not 
compel  the  capitalist  to  acquiesce  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  surplus  in  another. 

"  The  principles  of  rent  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  unfold  are,  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars, essentially  different  from  the  recent 
doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  by  some 
political  economists  of  great  and  deserved  cele- 
brity. I  agree  with  Mr.  Ricardo  (Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  page  491),  that  ^  rent  is  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  which  is  given 
to  the  landloni  for  the  use  of  the  soil ;'  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  says  (page  571), 
that  *  rent  is  the  difference  of  produce  obtained, 
with  equal  capitals  and  with  equal  labour,  on  the 
same  or  on  different  qualities  of  land." 

^  Neither  the  gradations  of  soil,  nor  the  succes- 
sive applications  of  capital  to  land,  with  decreasing 
returns,  are  in  any  way  essential,  either  to  the 
appearance  or  to  the  rise  of  rents.  If  all  soils  were 
of  one  uniform  quality,  and  if  land,  after  having 
been  adequately  stocked,  could  yield  no  additional 
produce  on  additional  capital  being  laid  out  upon 
it»  still  the  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  produce,  and 
the  consequent  fall  in  manufacturing  and  com- 
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mercial  profits,  would  cause  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  soil  to  assume  the  form  of 
rent.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts, 
we  shall  discover,  that  resorting  to  inferior  soils, 
and  applying  additional  capital  to  the  land,  with 
a  decreasing  return,  instead  of  being  the  causes 
which  create  and  elevate  rents,  are  the  limiting 
circumstances  which  prevent  rent  from  rising  so 
high  as  it  otherwise  would  rise.  I  proceed  to 
demonstrate  this. 

^'  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  of 
first  quality  are  appropriated  ;  that  the  population 
is  so  limited  that  the  cultivation  of  these  lands  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  food  and 
material;  and  that  the  rate  of  profit,  both  in 
agriculture  and  in  manufactures,  is  50  per  cent. 

"This  being  the  previous  state  of  things,  we 
will  suppose  further,  that  population  and  capital 
gradually  increase,  and  that  the  consequently 
increasing  demand  for  food  raises  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  in  relation  to  wrought  goods, 
until  manufacturing  profit  falls  from  50  to  40 
per  cent.,  while  inferior  land  cannot  be  resorted  to, 
and  while  additional  capital  applied  to  the  land 
already  under  tillage  cannot  create  an  additional 
quantity  of  produce  sufficient  to  replace  itself. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  persons  who  possess  disposable  capital 
would  have  an  interest  in  giving  the  proprietors  of 
land,  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  nine  per  cent  out  of 
the  50  per  cent,  which  cultivation  yielded ;  be- 
cause, after  making  this  deduction  for  rent,  the 
capitalist  would  have  one  per  cent,  more  than  if 
he  engaged  in  manufactures  or  trade.  Many 
proprietors,  and  particularly  those  whose  possess- 
sions  were  expensive,  would  prefer  the  receipt  of 
rent  to  the  care  and  anxiety  of  cultivating  their 
own  estates;  and  thus  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  would  be  formed. 
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**  Should  population  and  capital  still  have  a 
tendency  to  increase,  the  growing  demand  for 
food  might  raise  the  value  of  raw  produce  in 
relation  to  wrought  goods,  until  manufacturing 
and  commercial  profits  fell  to  thirty,  to  twenty,  to 
ten,  or  to  five  per  cent.,  which  I  assume  to  be  the 
lowest  rate  of  return  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
capitalist  will  engage  in  business.  It  is  perfectly 
self-evident  that,  during  this  process,  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  those  who  possessed  disposable 
capital,  to  give  to  the  proprietors  for  the  use  of 
the  soil,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  forty-five  per 
cent,  out  of  the  surplus  of  fifty  per  cent,  yielded 
by  agricultural  industry.  Thus  profits  might  fall 
to  their  minimum,  and  rents  rise  to  their  maxi- 
mum, though  no  soil  of  an  inferior  quality  were 
resorted  to, and  although  no  additional  capital  were 
applied  to  the  soil  with  a  diminished  return. 

"  We  will  now  take  a  different  case,  and  sup- 
pose, that  while  the  increasing  demand  for  food 
raises  the  value  of  raw  produce,  in  relation  to 
wrought  goods,  until  manufacturing  profits  fall 
from  fifty  to  forty  per  cent.,  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  unappropriated  land  of  second  rate  qua- 
lity capable  of  yielding  to  the  cultivator  forty  per 
cent  upon  his  capital.  It  is  self-evident,  that  the 
appropriation  and  culture  of  these  tracts  could  not 
have  the  effect  of  creating  or  of  elevating  rent. 
Resorting  to  these  lands  would  have  a  tendency 
directly  the  reverse,  and  would  render  it  impos- 
sible that  rents  should  rise  beyond  ten  per  cent. 
upon  the  capital  employed  upon  the  first  quality 
of  land.  Though  population  and  capital  should 
continue  to  increase;  and  though  the  growing 
demand  for  food  should  periodically  advance  the 
value  of  raw  produce,  in  relation  to  wrought 
goods,  until  manufacturing  profit  fell  below,  and 
agricultural  profit  rose  above  forty  per  cent. ;  yet, 
so  long  as  there  remained  to  be  reclaimed  any 
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land  capable  of  returning  forty  per  cent,  to  the 
cultivator,  the  disposable  c^ipital  of  the  country 
would  be  poured  out  upon  it ;  the  supply  of  raw 
produce  would  be  periodically  increased,  until 
manufacturing  profits  rose  up,  and  agricultural 
profits  fell  back,  to  forty  per  cent;  and  conse- 
quently no  motive  could  possibly  exist  to  induce 
the  persons  possessing  disposable  capital  to  offer 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  first  quality  of  land  a 
rent  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
employed  in  cultivation. 

*^  As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  tracts  of  second 
rate  quality  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  food  and  material,  the  value  of 
raw  produce  in  relation  to  wrought  goods  will 
permanently  rise,  and  the  rate  of  manufacturing 
profits  will  permanently  fall  below  forty  percent. 
When  this  occurs,  it  will  become  the  interest  of 
those  who  possess  disposable  capital  to  offer  the 
proprietors  of  the  lands  of  second  rate  quality  a 
portion  of  the  produce  for  the  use  of  the  soil. 
Should  the  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  produce  cause 
manufacturing  profits  to  fall  to  thirty  per  cent., 
then  disposable  capital  would  flow  upon  the  un- 
appropriated lands  of  third-rate  quality,  which, 
by  the  supposition,  are  capable  of  yielding  thirty 
per  cent,  to  the  cultivator.  Here,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  cultivation  of  lands  of  third-rate  quality 
is  the  consequent,  and  not  the  antecedent  of  the 
fall  of  profits,  and  of  the  creation  of  rents  upon 
the  lands  of  second-rate  quality. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader  by 
pursuing  the  illustration  farther.  In  every  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  food,  beyond  what  the 
quality  of  the  land  actually  under  cultivation  can 
supply,  the  necessary  effect  of  resorting  to  soils  of 
an  inferior  grade,  is,  not  to  cause  rent  to  rise,  but 
to  prevent  it  from  rising  higher/* 

I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  preceding  modifi-^ 
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cations  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  are  substan- 
tially eori-ect.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  rent  is 
not,  as  he  defined  it  to  be,  ^*  the  payment  made  to 
the  landed  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  indestruc*- 
tible  powers  of  the  soil/*  It  cannot  be  questioned 
but  that  his  subsequent  and  amended  definition 
of  rent,  as  being  "  the  difference  of  produce  ob- 
tained with  equal  capital  and  with  equal  labour, 
on  the  same  or  on  different  qualities  of  land,''  was 
defective;  nor  will  it,  as  I  conceive,  be  now  con- 
troverted, that  I  was  correct  in  extending  that  defi- 
nition, and  in  representing  rent  to  be  that  portion 
of  the  produce  which  is  given  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietor for  the  use  of  the  soil,  determined  by 
that  inequality  in  the  effective  powers  of  industry, 
and  in  the  difference  between  the  productive  cost 
and  value  of  commodities,  which  renders  the  sur- 
plus of  reproduction  above  expenditure  greater  in 
one  occupation  than  in  another.  But  while  I 
believe  that  I  eflfected  some  improvement  in  re- 
presenting rent  as  surplus  profit,  from  whatever 
permanent  source  the  excess  of  return  above  the 
ordinary  rate  may  be  derived,  yet  I  am  free  to 
confess,  that  while  controverting  Ricardo's  theory 
of  rent,  I  did  nothing  more  than  give  an  obvious 
extension  to  the  principles  borrowed  from  my 
great  master.  Under  the  circumstances  contem- 
plated by  Ricardo,  namely,  that  soils  of  different 
quality  can  be  successively  resorted  to,  and  that 
additional  portions  of  capital  can  be  applied  to 
the  same  land  with  diminishing  rates  of  return, 
rent  is  what  he  represents  it  to  be — "  the  difference 
of  produce  obtained  with  equal  capitals  and  with 
equal  labour,  on  the  same  or  on  different  qualities 
of  land/'  Under  circumstances  more  extensive 
than  those  which  he  contemplated,  other  causes 
co-operate  in  determining  rent ;  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive definition  is  required.  IVfy  error  consisted 
in  not  perceiving  that  Ricardo's  restricted  defi- 
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fiition  was,  for  all  the  purposes  of  reasonings 
sufficiently  comprehensive  as  applicable  to  the 
restricted  circumstances  in  reference  to  which  it 
was  framed  ;  and  in  not  recognizing  that  my  own 
modified  theory  was  only  an  expansion,  over  a 
wider  field,  of  that  equalization  of  the  rates  of 
profit,  by  paying  the  excess  above  the  ordinary 
rate,  which  Mr.  Ricardo  had  limited  to  those 
cases  in  which  surplus  profit  is  the  result  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  soil,  and  of  diminishing  returns 
to  successive  portions  of  capital  applied  to  the 
land.  My  excuse  is,  that  I  erred  in  distinguished 
company ;  while  my  hope  is,  that  those  distin- 
guished economists  who  may  have  followed  my 
ill  example  may  enter  upon  the  atoning  path 
which  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  trace  out,  and 
would  invite  them  to  pursue. 

The  main  source  of  the  errors  into  which  Mr. 
Senior  and  Mr.  Jones  have  fallen,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  doctrines  of  Ricardo,  appears 
to  have  been  their  failure  to  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  conditions  under  which  his  standard 
of  measurement  was  assumed  to  be  produced. 
Mr.  Ricardo  investigated  the  laws  which 
determine  the  proportions  according  to  which 
the  produce  of  industry  is  divided  between  the 
three  classes,  of  landed  proprietors,  capitalists, 
and  labourers ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  mea- 
suring proportions^  and  of  reasoning  upon  them, 
he  invented  an  artificial  or  ideal  money,  in  which 
he  estimated  rents,  profits,  and  wages.  This  ideal 
or  hypothetical  money  is  an  invanable  quantity 
of  gold,  always  produced  by  an  invariable  quantity 
of  labour,  to  which  wages  only  are  advanced.  If 
rent,  profits,  and  wages,  be  estimated  in  this  ideal 
money,  there  can  be  no  rise  of  rents  without  a 
fall  in  the  sum  of  wages  and  profits  ;  and  if  rent 
be  deducted,  there  can  be  no  rise  of  profits  without 
a  fall  of  wages,  and  no  fall  of  profits  without  a 
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rise  of  wages.  As  it  is  of  great  practical  import- 
ance that  the  nature  and  limits  of  Mr.  Ricardo's 
doctrine  should  be  familiarly  known,  so  as  to 
correct  the  numerous  misconceptions  regarding 
it  into  which  his  followers,  no  less  ^  than  his 
opponents/  have  fallen,  I  will  here  endeavour  to 
explain  it,  by  showing  the  operation  of  his 
proporttan'measuring-money. 

Cost  of  production  is  the  ultimate  regulator 
of  exchangeable  value.  If  100  labourers,  to 
whom  wages  only  are  advanced,  always  produce 
100  ounces  of  gold,  then  this  invariable  quantity 
of  gold  will  always  be  equal  in  value  to  the  vary- 
ing quantity  of  produce  which  may  be  raised, 
from  the  least  eligible  land  resorted  to,  by  100 
labourers,  to  whom  wages  only  are  advanced. 
Hence,  if  100  labourers,  having  wages  advanced 
to  them,  and  cultivating  that  quality  of  land 
which  pays  no  rent,  raise  100  quarters  of  corn, 
one  ounce  of  gold  will  be  the  price  of  one  quarter 
of  com  ;  if  they  raise  200  quarters,  one  ounce 
will  be  the  price  of  two  quarters ;  and  if  they 
raise  300  quarters,  then  one  ounce  of  gold  will  be 
the  price  of  three  quarters.  Now,  in  this  case,  it 
will  appear  self-evident,  that,  estimated  in  the 
hypothetical  money,  rents  cannot  rise,  unless  the 
sum  which  goes  to  profits  and  wages  falls ;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  rise  or  fall  of  profits  without 
a  fall  or  rise  of  wages,  and  no  fall  or  rise  of  wages 
without  a  rise  or  fall  of  profits. 

Let  us  suppose  that  100  labourers  raise  100 
quarters  of  corn  from  that  quality  of  land  which 
pays  no  rent,  and  the  whole  produce  of  which  is 
wages  and  profits,  and  then  the  price  of  corn  will 
be  one  ounce  of  gold  per  quarter ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose further,  that  from  a  superior  quality  of  land, 
100  labourers  raise  150  quarters.  Under  these 
suppositions,  the  rent  of  the  superior  land  will  be 
60  quarters,  or  50  ounces.     Now  let  the  productive 
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powers  of  labour  be  doubled,  so  that  100  men  can 
raise  200  quarters  from  the  land  which  formerly 
yielded  100»  and  300  from  that  which  before  re^ 
turned  150  quarters.   In  this  case  the  price  of  com, 
in  Mr.  Ricardo's  money,  will  have  fallen  from  one 
ounce  to  half  an  ounce  of  gold  per  quarter ;  and 
though  the  corn-rent  of  the  land  now  yielding  300, 
inftead  of  150  quarters,  will  have  risen  from  50  to 
100  quarters,  yet,  as  the  price  of  com  has  fallen 
one-half,  the  money-rent  of  this  land  will  continue 
to  be  only  50  ounces  of  gold.     It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  ratio  of  increase  be  equal  on  all 
the  lands  under  tillage,  no  increase  of  production, 
no  increase  in  the  real  wealth,  the  commodity^ 
revenue  of  the  landed  proprietor,  can  effect  an 
increase  of  rent,  in  Mr.  Ricardo*s  ideal  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  rent,  estimated  in  this  pro- 
portion-measuring money,  may  go  on  increasing 
while  production  decreases,  and  real  commodity- 
rent  declines,    provided  the  sum  to  be  divided 
between  wages  and  profits  be  diminished.     Let 
the  land  which  pays  no  rent,  and  which,  at  first, 
yielded  100  quarters  to  the  labour  of  100  men, 
now  yield  only  50  quarters ;  while  the  superior 
land,  which  at  fii*st  yielded  150  quarters  to  the 
labour  of  100,  yields  only  80.     In  this  case,  the 
corn-rent  of  the  superior  land  will  have  fallen  from 
50  to  30  quarters.     But  as  50  quarters,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  of  100,  are  now  equal  in  value 
to  100  ounces  of  gold,  invariably  produced  by  the 
labour  of  100,  tfie  price  of  corn  will  have  been 
doubled ;  and  the  corn-rent  of  30  quarters  will  be 
worth  60  ounces.     Thus,  while  rent,  estimated  in 
produce,  will  have  fallen  40  per  cent.,  estimated  in 
the  ideal  money  it  will  have  risen  20  per  cent. 

The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  profits 
and  wages.  If  we  consider,  with  Mr.  Ricardo, 
that  the  whole  of  the  advances  of  the  capitalist 
consists  of  wages,  then  the  whole  of  the  produce 
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of  that  land  which  pays  no  rent  will  be  divided 
between  wages  and  profits ;  and  however  its 
quantity  may  increase  or  dimmish,  it  will  always 
be  equal  in  value  to  the  same  unvarying  quantity 
of  gold.'  If  100  labourers,  on  land  paying  no 
rent,  raise  100  quarters,  one  quarter  of  corn  will 
be  worth  one  ounce  of  gold ;  and  if  the  produce 
be  equally  divided  between  profits  and  wages,  the 
capitalists  will  have  50  quarters,  and  the  labourers 
50  quarters ;  and,  estimated  in  the  ideal  money, 
profits  will  be  50  ounces,  and  the  wages  of  the  50 
labourers  50  ounces.  Let  the  100  labourers,  on 
land  paying  no  rent,  produce  300  quarters  instead 
of  100,  and  then  the  whole  produce  of  the  100 
labourers  being,  as  before,  equivalent  to  the  100 
ounces  of  gold,  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  corn  will 
have  fallen  from  one  ounce  to  one-third  of  an 
ounce  of  gold.  Let  two-thirds  of  the  produce  go 
to  the  capitalist,  and  one-third  to  the  labourer,  and 
then  the  amount  of  real  profits  will  have  risen  from 
50  to  200  quarters,  add  real  wages  from  50  to  100 
quarters.  Pfevertheless,  this  rise  of  100  per  cent, 
in  real  wages  would,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Ricardo,  be  a  fall  of  wages.  Estimated  in  his 
ideal  money,  corn  has  fallen  to  one-third  of  its 
former  price.  The  real  wages  of  50  quarters, 
which  the  labourer  formerly  received,  were  worth 
50  ounces, — the  real  wages  of  100  quarters,  which 
he  now  receives,  are  worth  only  33^  ounces ;  and, 
consequently,  in  Mr.  Ricardo's  sense  of  the  term, 
wages  must  have  fallen.  In  this  case,  the  increase 
in  the  productive  powers  of  industry  will  have 
raised  the  real  amount  of  profits  300  per  cent,  or 
from  50  to  200  quarters.  But  though  the  amount 
of  profits  will  thus  have  risen,  the  rate  of  Ricardo 
profits  will  have  risen  only  in  the  proportion  in 
which  Ricardo  wages  will  have  fallen.  For  the 
produce  profits  of  50  quarters,  which  the  capitalist 
formerly  obtained,  were  worth  50  ounces ;  while  the 
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produce  profits  of  200,  which  he  now  obtains,  are 
worth  no  more  than  66|  ounces.  On  Mr.  Ricardo's 
principles  the  reason  is  obvious  ;  the  price  of  the 
whole  produce  is  always  100  ounces  of  gold  ;  and 
of  these  100  ounces,  the  capitalist  cannot  receive 
a  greater  quantity,  unless  the  labourer  receives 
less ;  and  the  increase  of  profits  must  always  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  decrease  of  wages. 

These  illustrations  demonstrate  what  has  been 
already  stated,  namely,  that  Mr.  Ricardo's  object 
was  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
proportions  in  which  the  produce  of  industry  is 
distributed  into  wages,  profits,  and  rent,  without 
regard  to  qtMntities.  In  illustrating  this  object, 
he  made  two  distinct  suppositions  :  1st.  That  the 
standard  of  money  is  an  invariable  quantity  of 
gold  produced  by  an  invariable  quantity  of  labour; 
2nd.  That  the  whole  of  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist consists  of  wages.  Under  the  circumstances 
assumed,  his  conclusions  are  strictly  correct. 
Granting  that  the  same  suiA  of  money  is  always 
produced  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  and 
that  all  the  advances  of  the  capitalist  are  resolv- 
able into  wages,  then  it  will  follow,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  money  rent  cannot  rise  or  fall, 
without  a  diminution  or  an  increase  in  the  sum  of 
wages  and  profits ;  and  that  profits  cannot  fall  or 
rise,  without  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  wages. 

Mr.  Ricardo  explained,  and  explained  cor- 
rectly, the  laws  which  regulate  rent,  wages,  and 
profits,  under  the  circumstances  which  he  assumed. 
In  doing  this  he  rendered  important  service  to  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  j  because,  when  we 
have  once  ascertained  the  laws  of  distribution 
under  one  set  of  circumstances,  it  becomes  com- 
paratively easy  to  trace  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  operation  of  these  laws  is  modified  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
progress  of  the  science,  that  which  Mr.  Ricardo 
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demonstrated  to  be  true  under  one  particular  set 
of  circumstances^  his  commentators  fancied  to  be 
true  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  strictly  de- 
monstrable that,  estimated  in  Mr.  Ricardo's  ideal 
money,  all  commodities,  in  the  production  of 
which  any  portion  of  seed,  of  raw  material,  and  of 
fixed  capital,  is  employed,  must  fall  in  price  with 
every  rise  in  wages ;  and  from  this  fact,  Mr. 
Ricardo's  wholesale  followers  draw  the  erroneous 
inference  that,  in  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
market,  and  in  the  real  money  of  commerce,  a  rise 
in  wages  causes,  not  a  rise,  but  rather  a  fall  in 
prices.  Again,  if  all  the  advances  of  tlie  capitalist 
be  reduced  to  the  single  denomination  of  wages,  and 
if  wages  be  estimated  in  the  ideal  money,  it  is 
demonstrable,  that  there  can  be  no  rise  of  profits 
without  a  fall  In  wages ;  and  this  fact,  true  under 
these  particular  circumstances,  the  implicit  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  their  hasty  generaliza- 
tions, imagine  to  be  true  under  all  conceivable 
circumstances,  and  contend,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  giv«  the  capitalist  a  higher  rate  of  profit, 
without  degrading  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 
From  the  explanation   which   has   now  been 

S'ven  of  the  mode  of  investigation  adopted  by 
r.  Ricardo,  for  determining  the  proportion  in 
which  the  products  of  industry  are  divided 
amongst  the  producing  classes,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  estimated  wages  by  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  to  produce  them.  If  we  assume  that  the 
wages  of  100  men  are  100  quarters  of  com  and 
100  suits  of  clothing,  then,  according  to  the 
Ricardo  measurement,  wages  will  rise,  should 
the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  100 
quarters  and  100  suits  be  increased  from  80  to 
90;  and  on  the  other  hand,  would  fall,  should  the 
increased  efficacy  of  industry  reduce  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  to  produce  100  quarters  and 
100  suits  to  that  of  70  men.  . 
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The  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce 
wages  affords,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  perfect 
measure  of  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  wages  are  the  whole  advance  of  the 
capitalist.  But  such  cases  seldom  or  never 
occur.  What  aid,  then,  can  Ricardo's  hypo- 
thetical money,  representing  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  produces  the  wages  of  labour, 
afford  us  for  determining  the  rate  of  profit  in 
all  those  numerous  cases  in  which  the  capital 
employed  consists,  in  greater  or  less  proportions, 
of  seed  and  raw  materials,  of  implements  and 
machinery,  and  of  finished  goods  vended  by 
merchants  and  dealers?  This  problem  can  be 
solved  by  the  extension  and  consistent  application 
of  Mr.  Ricardo's  rule  for  estimating  the  cost  of 
wages  by  the  quantity  of  labour  by  which  they 
are  produced.  The  mcuiner  in  which  this  rule 
should  be  applied,  when  wages  do  not  form  the 
whole  advance  of  the  capitalist,  will  be  made 
apparent  by  the  following  examples  : — 

Let  us  assume  that  two  equal  capitals,  J.  and 
II.,  are  employed,  for  equal  periods,  in  two  dis- 
tinct processes  of  production;  that  one  of  these 
capitals  consists  of  wages  for  100  immediate 
labour,  produced  by  80  previous  labour,  while 
the  other  consists  of  wages  for  50  immediate 
labour,  produced  by  40  previous  labour,  and  raw 
materials  produced  by  40  previous  labour.  In 
this  case,  the  products  obtained  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  two  capitals  must  be  of  equal  value, 
otherwise  the  rates  of  profit  would  not  be  equal. 
But  how  are  the  two  separate  costs  of  produc- 
tion to  be  measured  ?  The  immediate  labour 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  commodity 
returned  to  capital  I.  is  100,  the  sum  of  the  im- 
mediate and  previous  labour  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  commodity  returned  to  capital 
II.  is  90.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  our 
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measure  of  cost  be  made  to  include  both  immediate 
and  previous  labour,  commodities  equal  to  each 
other  in  value  will  appear  to  be  unequal  in  their 
costs  of  production.  But  why  should  our  mea- 
sure of  cost  be  made  to  include  both  immediate 
and  previous  labour?  The  expenditure  of  the 
capitalist  does  not  consist  of  the  immediate  labour 
he  employs ;  it  consists  of  the  wages  which  he  ad- 
vances to  that  labour ;  and  the  cost  of  the  wages  he 
advances  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  previous 
labour  by  which  they  were  produced.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  advances  of  the  capitalist,  whether  con- 
sisting wholly  of  wages,  or  partly  of  wages  and 
partly  of  raw  materials,  represent  two  different 
quantities  of  labour, — previous  labour  and  proxi- 
mate labour ;  and,  consequently,  a  unit  of  mea^- 
surement  can  be  obtained  only  by  reducing  the 
two  quantities  to  a  common  denomination. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  Let  us  assume  that 
there  are  three  capitals,  I.,  11.,  cmd  III.,  and  that 
I.  consists  of  wages  for  100  produced  by  80 
labour;  IE.  of  wages  for  50  produced  by  40 
labour,  with  raw  material  produced  by  40 
labour;  and  III.  of  wages  for  10  produced 
by  8  labour,  raw  materials  produced  by  32 
labour,  and  an  ever-during  machine  produced 
by  40  labour.  These  three  capitals,  produced 
by  equal  quantities  of  labour,  are  equal  to  each 
other  in  value :  and  as  competition  is  constantly 
tending  to  equalize  the  rates  of  profit,  the  results, 
A.  B.  C,  obtained  by  the  employment  of  these 
equal  capitals,  for  equal  times,  must  also  be  equal. 

Now,  the  costs  at  which  these  equivalent  results 
are  obtained  will  be  shown  to  be  equal,  if  mea- 
sured by  the  single  unit  of  proximate  labour,  but 
will  be  shown  to  be  unequal,  if  measured  by  the 
double  standard  of  proximate  and  previous  labour. 
The  cost  of  commodity  A.,  the  result  of  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  I.,  is  the  100  proximate  labour 
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which  produced  it.  The  cost  of  commodity  B., 
the  result  of  the  employment  of  capital  II.,  will 
be  00  labour,  if  measured  by  the  sum  of  the  40 
previous  labour  which  produced  the  raw  materials, 
and  the  50  proximate  labour  to  which  the  wages 
were  advanced ;  while  its  cost  will  be  100  labour, 
if  measured  by  a  unit  obtained  by  reducing  the 
previous  labour  which  produced  the  materials  to 
the  same  denomination  with  the  proximate  labour 
to  which  the  wages  were  advanced.  The  results 
remaining  after  the  employment  of  capital  III.  for 
the  given  period  are, — the  unimpared  machine, 
and  the  commodities  fabricated  from  the  raw 
materials  with  its  aid,  by  the  10  labourers 
to  whom  wages  were  advanced. — The  cost  of 
these  results,  when  measured  by  the  compound 
standard  composed  of  the  sums  of  previous  and 
proximate  labour,  will  be  82  labour,  and  will  be 
100  labour  when  measured  on  the  single  standard., 
derived  from  estimating  the  products  of  the  pre- 
vious labour  in  the  proximate  labour. 

It  will  be  apparent,  that  when  we  adopt  as  our 
measure  the  single  standard  estimated  in  proxi- 
mate labour,  the  rate  of  profit  rises  or  falls  in  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  the  cost  of  producing 
wages  is  diminished  or  increased.  Ricardo  de- 
monstrated this  important  principle  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  whole  advance  of  the  capitalist  consists 
of  wages.  He  failed  to  demonstrate  it  in  all  those 
actually  occurring  cases  in  which  the  advances 
consist  of  wages,  materials,  and  machinery,  only 
because  in  these  more  complicated  cases  he  failed 
to  distinguish,  that  the  standard  of  measurement 
should  be  confined  to  the  single  element  of  proxi- 
mate labour.  He  did  not  discover  the  exact  law 
which  governs  profits  in  all  cases  ;  but  he  opened 
out  the  path  through  which  the  discovery  may  be 
reached.  His  principle,  that  the  only  cause  of  a 
rise  or  fall  of  profits  is  a  fall  or  rise  of  wages j  is 
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obviously  incorrect ;  but  the  principle,  that  profits 
can  rise  or  fall  only  as  the  quantity  of  labour  re- 
quired  to  produce  the  wages  of  a  given  number  of 
labourers  may  be  diminished  or  increased,  is 
demonstrably  true. 

Capital  I.  consists  of  the  articles  which  consti- 
tute the  wages  of  100,  and  is  advanced  for  twelve 
months  in  reproducing  the  articles  which  consti- 
tute wages.  It  is  self-evident  that  in  this  case 
profits  will  be  20,  50,  or  100  per  cent.,  if  the  re- 
production be  respectively  wages  for  120,  150,  or 
200 ;  and  that  the  rate  of  profit  will  be  determined 
by  the  proportion  which  the  quantity  of  labour 
employed  in  producing  wages  may  bear  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  these  wages  will  employ. 

Capital  II.  consists  of  wages  for  50,  and  of 
materials  equivalent  to  wages  for  50, — is  advanced 
for  twelve  months  in  reproducing  wages, — and  is 
wholly  consumed  in  the  process.  It  will  be  as 
evident  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  that  profits 
will  be  respectively  25,  50,  and  100  per  cent.,  if 
the  reproduction  be  respectively  wages  for  125, 
150,  and  200 ;  and  it  will  also  be  as  evident  in 
this  case^  as  in  the  former,  that  if  we  adopt  as  our 
standard  of  measurement  the  quantity  of  proxi- 
mate labour  required  to  produce  the  wages  of  a 
given  quantity  of  immediate  labour,  the  rate  of 
profit  will  be  found  to  rise  or  to  fall  in  exact 
proportion  as  the  cost  of  producing  wages  is 
diminished  or  increased.     For  example  : — 

1st.  The  advance  is  wages  for  50,  with  mate- 
rials equivalent  to  wages  for  50 ;  and  the  return 
is  wages  for  125.  According  to  this  ratio  of  in- 
crease, the  advance,  consisting  of  wages  for  50, 
must  have  been  produced  by  labour  40.  But 
that  portion  of  the  advance  which  consisted  of 
materials  was  equivalent  to  wages  for  50,  and 
must)  therefore,  have  been  produced  at  the  cost 
of  labour  40.    The  cost  of  producing  the  capital 
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equivalent  to  the  wages  for  100  immediate  labour, 
was  80  previous  labour.  This  capital  produced 
by  labour  80,  and  equivalent  to  wages  for  100,  is 
re-invested,  and  produces  wages  for  1 25 ;  and  for 
this  new  production  a  new  measurement  is  re- 
quired. Now,  this  new  production  of  wages  for 
125  was  obtained  by  the  labour  of  50  employed 
upon  materials  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  50. 
Estimated,  therefore,  in  proximate  producing 
labour,  the  cost  of  obtaining  wages  for  125 
immediate  labour  is  labour  100. 

2nd.  Assuming  that  the  advance  of  the  capitalist, 
consisting  of  wages  for  50,  with  materials  equiva- 
lent to  wages  for  50,  should  reproduce  wages  for 
150,  the  cost,  estimated  in  the  labour  which  pro- 
duces them,  of  wages  for  150  labour  would  be 
equivalent  to  100  labour.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
former,  the  rate  of  profit  would  be  wholly  deter- 
mined by  the  cost,  estimated  in  proximate  labour, 
of  producing  wages.  The  same  principle  would 
hold  good  were  the  capital,  consisting  of  wages 
for  50,  and  materials  equivalent  to  wages  for  50, 
to  reproduce  wages  for  200.  In  this  case,  profits 
would  be  100  per  cent.,  because  the  cost,  estimated 
in  proximate  labour,  of  producing  wages  was 
equivalent  to  only  one-half  of  the  immediate 
labour  which  wages  could  employ. 

The  proportionate  cost  of  producing  wages 
determines  the  rate  of  profit,  not  only  in  those 
branches  of  industry  which  might  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wages,  but  in  all 
other  branches.  If  a  capital,  consisting  of  wages 
for  50,  with  materials  equivalent  to  wages  for  50, 
advanced  for  twelve  months,and  wholly  consumed, 
will  reproduce  wages  for  125,  for  150,  or  for  200, 
it  will,  from  the  constantly  operating  law  of  com- 
petition, reproduce,  when  similarly  advanced  and 
consumed  in  other  departments  of  industry,  other 
commodities  equivalent  to  wages  for  125,  150,  or 
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200.  In  all  the  departments  of  industry  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  advances  are  consumed  in  the 
process  of  production,  the  rate  of  profit  will  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  proximate  labour, 
and  of  the  equivalents  of  proximate  labour,  re- 
quired to  produce  wages  for  a  given  amount  of 
immediate  labour. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  capital  ad- 
vanced will  consist  of  wages  and  materials  wholly 
consumed,  and  of  implements  and  machinery  very 
partially  consumed.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
inquire  whether  in  these  instances  the  rate  of 
profit  rises  and  falls  as  the  amount  of  proximate 
labour^  and  its  equivalents,  required  to  produce 
wages  for  a  given  quantity  of  immediate  labour, 
is  d^inished  or  increased ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  rate  of  profit  is  determined  by  the 
proportion  between  the  cost  of  producing  wages, 
estimated  in  quantity  of  proximate  labour,  and 
the  quantity  of  immediate  labour  to  which  wages 
may  give  employment. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  capital  advanced  con- 
sists of  wages  for  25,  materials  equivalent  to 
wages  for  25,  and  an  ever-during  machine  equi- 
valent to  wages  for  50.  In  this  case,  the  rate  of 
profit  will  be  25  per  cent.,  should  the  reproduction 
be  equivalent  to  wages  for  75,  and  will  be  50,  or 
100  per  cent.,  should  the  reproduction  be  equiva- 
lent to  wages  for  100,  or  to  wages  for  150. 

The  whole  advance  of  the  capitalist  is  equiva- 
lent to  wages  for  100 ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  pro- 
cess of  reproduction  be  to  leave  in  his  hands  wages 
for  75,  with  his  unimpaired  machine  equivalent  to 
wages  for  50,  his  whole  advance  will  be  replaced 
with  a  profit  of  25  per  cent.  He  commenced 
with  wages  and  the  equivalents  of  wages  for  100 
labour, — he  ends  with  wages  and  the  equivalents 
of  wages  for  125.     Profits  are  25  per  cent.,  be- 
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cause  he  has  obtained  the  command  of  125  imme- 
diate labour  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  100  proxi- 
mate labour.  Had  the  result  of  the  process  of  re- 
production been  to  leave  him  with  wages  for  100, 
or  for  150,  together  with  his  unimpaired  machine, 
his  profits  would  have  been  50  per  cent,  in  the  one 
case,  and  100  per  cent,  in  the  other ;  because,  in 
the  one  case  he  would  have  obtained  wages  and  the 
equivalents  of  wages  for  150,  in  return  for  wagee 
and  their  equivalents  for  100;  and  in  the  other  case, 
wages  and  their  equivalents  for  200,  at  the  cost  of 
wages  for  100.  The  cost,  estimated  in  proximate 
labour,  of  producing  wages  for  a  given  amount  of 
inunediate  labour,  determines  the  rate  of  profit, 
whether  the  whole  of  the  advances  of  the  capitalist 
be  or  be  not  consumed  in  the  process  of  repro- 
duction. 

The  principles  exemplified  in  the  preceding 
illustrations  may  be  correctly  expressed  in  tjlie 
following  propositions  :•— 

1st.  The  results  of  equal  capitals,  advanced  fo^ 
equal  times,  are  of  equal  value. 

2ad.  When  the  advance,  ^nd  the  result  of  the 
advance,  both  consist  of  wages,  the  rate  of  profit  is 
determined  by  the  proportion  between  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  which  produced  the  advance,  ^nd 
the  quantity  of  labour  to  which  the  reprodiiction 
will  give  em{^oyment ;  or,,  more  simply,  the  rate 
of  profit  la  determined  by  tke  cost,  estimated  ia 
labour,  of  producing  wages. 

3rd*  When  the  capitiJ  advanced  for  the  repro^ 
dtiction  of  wagea  ccH^ta  partly  of  wages  and 
partly  of  materials  wholly  consumed  in  the  process, 
the  cost  of  producing  wages  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  double  standard^  obtained  by  adding  the  pre- 
vious labour  which  produced  the  materials  to  the 
proximate  labour  which  the  wages  set  in  motion, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  measured  by  the 
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single  standard  obtained^  by  estimating,  in  the 
labour  to  which  the  wages  are  advanced,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  previous  labour  which  produced  the 
materials. 

4th.  When  the  capital  advanced,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  commodities  than  wages,  consists 
of  wages  and  materials,  the  rate  of  profit  is  still 
determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  wages,  that 
cost  being  measured  by  the  single  standard  ob- 
tained by  estimating  in  proximate  labour,  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  the  wages  of 
proximate  ktbour>  that  portion  of  the  advance 
which  does  not  consist  of  wages. 

6tii.  When  the  capital  advanced  consists  of 
wages  and  materials  wholly  consumed,  and  of  tools 
and  implements  not  wholly  consumed,  that  portion 
of  the  advance  which  remains  unconsumed>  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  portion  of  the  result  of  the  process 
of  production,  and  is  to  be  estimated  as  a  porUon 
of  the  letum  to  the  capitalist's  advance. 

6th.  When,  therefore,  the  capital  advanced  con- 
sists of  wages,  with  materials,  implements,  and 
machines;  and  when  the  materisils  and  implements 
are  estimated,  not  by  the  previous  labour  which 
produced  them,  but  by  the  proximate  labour,  or 
the  wages  of  the  proximate  labour,  to  which  they 
axe  equivalent,  then,  as  in  the  former  more  simple 
cases,  the  cost  of  producing  wages  will  determine 
the  rate  o£  profit. 

Ricardo's  principle,  that  profits  rise  or  fall  as 
the  cost  of  producing  wages  is  diminished  or 
increased,  is  self-evidently  true  when  the  advance 
and  the  return  both  consist  of  wages ;  and,  under 
the  necessary  corrections,  is  demonstrably  true  in 
all  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the  advance 
and  the  return  do  not  wholly  consist  of  wages. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in  expounding 
doctrines,  this  profound  and  original  econo- 
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mist  employed  an  obscure  and  equivocal  nomen- 
clature. Neither  can  it  be  controverted,  that  in 
estimating  cost,  he  failed  to  explain,  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  that  the  labour  which  produce  wages, 
and  the  labour  which  these  wages  will  employ, 
are  different  quantities;  and  that  he  not  unfre- 
quently  fell  into  the  fallacy  of  extending  to  actual 
circumstances,  without  the  requisite  modifications 
and  corrections,  the  principles  which  he  deduced 
ft'om  hypothetical  data. 

Some  of  the  commentators  on  the  doctrines  of 
Ricardo  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  misconcep- 
tion, that,  in  altering  his  nomenclature,  and  in 
modifying  his  principles  as  varying  circumstances 
required,  they  refuted  his  theory  of  profit.    In  this 
censure  I  include  myself.    In  a  former  publication 
I  used  the  following  language:— "Though  the  very 
profound  disquisitions  of  Mr.  Ricardo  were  the 
occasions  which  originally  suggested  the  author's 
inquiries  into  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate 
of  profit  upon  capital ;  yet,  in  prosecuting  these 
inquiries,  he  has  arrived  at  conclusions  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which   Mr.  Ricardo  has  en- 
deavoured to  establish.      To  the    principles   of 
that  eminent  economist,  that  profits  rise  or  fall 
only  as  wages  fall  or  rise,  the  author  has  never 
been  able  to  assent ;  and  the  more  attentively  he 
has  considered  the  subject,  the  more  thoroughly 
has  he  been  convinced  that  this  principle  has  had 
its  origin  in  a  hasty  and  premature  generalization, 
bestowing  universality  upon  one  leading  particu- 
lar, and  attributing  to  a  single  cause  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  combined  operation  of  many/' 
In  justice  I  should  have  added,  that  the  fallacy  of 
premature  generalization  into  which,  upon  this, 
as  upon  other  occasions,  Mr.  Ricardo  has  fallen, 
does  not  affect  the  validity  and  correctness  of  this 
conclusion  in  reference  to  all  those  cases  in  which 
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the  circumstances  coincide  with  those  of  the  hy- 
pothesis from  which  they  are  deduced ;  and  that 
the  theory  of  profits  which  I  ventured  to  suggest, 
so  far  from  overthrowing  the  principles  pro- 
pounded by  Ricardo,  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  those  principles,  under  the  corrections 
and  modifications  which  are  requisite  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  actual  circumstances  of  society. 

Mr.  Malthus  had  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
error  committed  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  failing  to 
allow  for  the  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  produces  wages,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  to  which  wages  give  employment; 
and  he  sought  to  rectify  the  error  by  adopt- 
ing **'  labour  and  profit'"  as  the  measure  for  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  production.  Mr.  Malthus' 
nomenclature  is  peculiarly  inappropriate.  Profit 
is  the  excess  of  production  over  cost ;  and  to 
call  it  a  constituent  part  of  that  by  the  expen- 
diture of  which  it  is  created,  if  not  a  contradic- 
tion, is  at  least  a  very  singular  perversion  of  terms. 

Mr.  Senior  adopts  another  nomenclature,  re- 
solving cost  of  production  into  "  the  sum  of  labour 
and  abstinence ;"  and  representing  profit  as  •*  the 
reward  of  abstinence."  Though  this  form  of 
expression  does  not,  like  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  appear  to  include  the  effect  in  the  cause, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  a  forced,  and  unnecessary,  and 
not  a  very  appropriate  innovation.  Abstinence 
from  immediate  consumption  is  that  which  causes 
the  accumulation  of  capital.  But  accumulation  of 
capital  is  not  cost  of  production  ;  and  much  less 
can  the  cause  of  accumulation  be  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  in  which  productive  cost  consists. 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  calling  profit  the  reward  of  abstinence. 
Profit  is  the  excess  of  reproduction  over  and 
above  expenditure ;  and  is  not  proportionate 
to  abstinence.  The  miser  who  buries  his  trea- 
sure in  the  earth  practises  the  extreme  o(  ^V^^Vv 
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nence^  and  thereby  deprives  himself  of  profit  To 
create  profit  we  must  both  expend  and  repro- 
duce.   Abstmence  does  neither. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  undervalue  the 
services  rendered  to  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  by  the  distinguished  writers  whose 
language  I  have  thus  ventured  to  criticise.  The 
European  reputation  of  Mr.  Malthus  is  unassail- 
able ;  and  the  highest  living  authority  has  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Senior's  Treatise  on  Political 
Economy  to  be  the  best  exposition  of  the 
science  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  A  pebble 
flung  from  a  cdmmanding  height  may  become  a 
deadly  missile;  Error  becomes  prevalent  and 
pernicious  in /proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
source  from  /whence  it  springs.  It  is  my  full 
appreciation  {of  the  deserved  celebrity  of  the 
economists  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  which 
prompts  me  to  venture  on  the  task  of  pointing  out 
those  arbitrary  innovations  of  language^  by  the 
adoption  of  which  they  have  placed  themselves  in 
apparent  contrariety  upon  questions  respecting 
which  no  real  difTerence  of  opinion,  involving  any 
essential  principle  of  the  science,  will  be  found 
to  exist.  The  student  who  should  take  up  the 
works  of  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Mr.  Senior, 
for  the  first  time,  would  be  led  to  apprehend  that 
each  of  these  distinguished  economists  had  a 
separate  system  or  school  of  his  own ;  that  each 
was  opposed  to  the  others,  and  all  to  Ricardo ; 
and  that  the  pseud o  science  of  Political  Economy 
was  a  chaos  of  unsettled  and  discordant  elements. 
But,  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  real  im- 
port oi  their  terms,  and  by  interpreting  their  pro- 
positions under  the  corrections  of  the  deductive 
method,  he  would  discover  that  the  discordance 
was  in  words,  not  things ;  and  that  doctrines  put 
forth  in  refutation  of  the  principles  of  Riciotlo 
are  not  unfrequently  mere  extensions  of  these 
principles,  under   the  modifications   required  to 
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bring  them  into  accordance  with  ''  new  premises 
introduced  in  their  proper  places/' 

Some  of  the  objections  Urged  by  Mr.  Senior  to 
the  Ricardo  theory  of  profit,  present  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  species  of  fallacy  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.     We  have  seen^  that  under 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  whole  of  th^  advances  of 
the  cs^italist  consist  of  Wages,  the  principle,  that 
the  rate  of  profit  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wages,  is  a  self-evident  truth ;  and  We  have 
also  seen  that,  under  the  requisite  corrections  on 
account  of  the  difference  between  previous  aiid 
proximate  labour,  this   principle  is  necessarily 
true  in  all  other  cases  in  which  capital  is  advanced 
in  direct  production.     But  in  the  transactions  of 
conunerce,  which  are  merely  the  transferrence  (A 
commodities  from  the  vendor  to  the  purchaser,  no 
capital  is  advanced    in    direct    production.     A 
merchaot  who  purchases  goods  in  bond,  in  afk^ 
ticipation  of  an  advance  in  prices,  and  who  sells 
them  in  bond  after  the  advance  has  occurred,  may 
realise  a  profit  of  £.10,000  without  incurring  any 
expense  for  wages,  beyond  the  salary  of  a  single 
clerk*    Instances  analogous  to  this  Mr«  Senior 
brings  fol'ward  in  refutation  of  Ricardo*s  principle, 
that  the  rate  of  profit  is  determined  by  the  cost  of 
producing  wages ;  contending  that  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  cost  upon  a  small  amount  of 
wages  cannot  have  any  considerable  effect  upon 
the  rate  of  a  large  amount  of  profit.     Tfhe  follow- 
ing consideration   will  show  that  the  instances 
adduced  by  Mr.  Senior,  so  far  from  disproving 
Ricardo's  theory  of  profit,  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  it. 

The  cost  of  producing  wages  determines  the 
general  rate  of  profit ;  the  rate  of  coromeix^ial 
profits  conform  to  the  general  rate  i  and,  there- 
fore, the  cost  of  producing  wag^  determines  the 
rate  of  ccmimercial  profits. 
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The  rule  for  estimating  the  advance  and  the 
return  in  conunercial  industry,  is  precisely  ana- 
logous to  that  which  has  been  akeady  explained 
as  applicable  to  those  branches  of  direct  production 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  advances  are  not  con- 
sumed in  the  process  of  production.  In  either 
case,  that  which  is  unconsumed  should  be  esti- 
mated, both  on  the  side  of  the  advance  and  on 
the  side  of  the  return;  and  in  either  case,  the 
unit  of  measurement  should  be  a  given  quan- 
tity of  that  description  of  labour  which  is  em- 
ployed in  producing  wages.  For  example,  if  the 
general  rate  of  pront,  as  determined  by  the  cost 
of  producing  wages,  should  be  20  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  if  a  merchant  should  purchase,  at 
the  end  of  the  harvest,  a  quantity  of  corn  equi- 
valent to  1000  labour,  and  should  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  rise  in  the  markets  hold  his  corn  until 
the  ensuing  harvest,  at  an  outlay  for  salaries  and 
warehouse  room  equivalent  to  100  labour,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  100  wages,  then, 
assuming  him  to  realize  ordinary  profits,  his 
return  will  be  equivalent  to  1320  labour,  or 
1320  wages.  The  quantity  of  labour  which  the 
warehoused  corn,  constituting  his  return  will 
purchase,  will  exceed  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  produced  and  warehoused  the  corn  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  wages  will  employ  exceeds  the  quantity  by 
which  they  were  produced. 

This  rule,  however,  which  is  universally  true, 
when  the  commodities  in  which  the  merchant 
deals  are  domestic  commodities,  is  seldom  or 
never  true  when  the  commodities  in  which  he 
deals  are  foreign  commodities. 

When  the  commodity  in  which  a  merchant 
deals  is  a  foreign  commodity,  it  will  not  purchase 
a  quantity  of  British  labour  exceeding  by  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  the   quantity  of  foreign 
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labour  by  which  it  was  produced,  because  the 
productions  of  equal  quantities  of  domestic  and 
of  foreign  labour  are  of  unequal  value.  When 
a  merchant  purchases,  warehouses,  and  resells  a 
stock  of  French  wine,  he  may  realize  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  although  the  quantity  of  British 
labour  to  which  the  wine  becomes  equivalent, 
should  be  less  by  20  or  by  30  per  cent,  than  the 
quantity  of  French  labour  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced and  conveyed  to  England.  From  what 
cause  does  this  difference  arise  ?  What  are  the 
circumstances  which  render  the  value  of  a  given 
quantity  of  French  labour,  less  by  20  or  by  30  per 
cent,  than  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  same 
quantity  of  British  labour  ?  These  are  the  im- 
portant questions  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
solve  in  the  series  of  papers  comprised  in  the 
volume  now  submitted  to  the  public.  They  are, 
as  I  conceive,  the  only  questions  regarding  which 
any  very  essential  difference  of  opinion  continues 
to  exist  amongst  the  class  of  thinkers  who  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  science  of  Political 
Economy. 

In  investigating  the  laws  which  govern  inter- 
national exchange,  I  have  regarded  political 
economy  as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  science. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  what  way  the 
relative  value  of  foreign  and  domestic  commo- 
dities is  determined  under  given  circumstances; 
and  I  have  attempted  to  rectify  and  generalize 
my  cdbclusions  by  varying  the  circumstances 
from  which  they  are  deduced,  so  as  to  embrace 
successively,  and  in  their  separate  operation,  the 
several  concurrent  causes  which  affect  the  value 
in  relation  to  each  other  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  different  countries.  This,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is  the  appropriate  method  for  setting 
finally  at  rest  the  controverted  questions  re- 
garding   international    exchange,   i  ^*When   an 
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effect  depends  upon  a  cont;urrence  of  caused, 
these  causes  must  be  studied  one  at  a  time»  and 
their  laws  separately  investigated,  if  we  wish, 
through  the  causes,  to  obtain  the  power  of  either 
predicting  or  controlling  the  efrect;.  since  the 
law  of  the  effect  is  compounded  of  the  laws  of 
all  the  causes  which  determine  it  The  law  of 
the  centripetal,  and  that  of  the  tangential  force, 
must  have  been  known  before  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  planets  could  be  explained,  or 
many  of  them  predicted.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  conduct  of  man  in  society.  In  order 
to  judge  how  he  will  act  under  the  variety  of 
desires  and  aversions  which  are  coneurrently 
operating  upon  him,  we  must  know  how  he 
would  act  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  each 
one  in  particular*." 

Though  borne  out  by  the  highest  authority 
in  treating  Political  Economy  as  an  abstract 
science,  yet  I  cannot  venture  to  hope,  that  in 
conducting  my  hypothetical  reasoning,  I  have 
been  wholly  successful  in  escaping  th^  fallacies 
into  which  superior  thinkers  have  occasionally 
fallen.  In  whatever  instances  it  may  be  found 
that  my  conclusions  do  not  necessarily  follow 
from  the  circumstances  assumed,  in  such  in- 
stances my  conclusions  will  prove  wholly  value- 
less ;  and  in  whatever  instances  it  may  appear 
that  conclusions  necessarily  true  under  the  cir- 
cumstances assumed,  have  been  extended  ito  cases 
not  essentially  coinciding  with  the  hypotheses — 
in  such  instances  my  conclusions,  though  true  in 
the  abstract,  will  be  practically  true,  only  under  j 
tlie  corrections  and  modifications  required  on 
account  of  the  difference  between  the  circumf- 
stances  assumed,  and  the  circumstances  which 
actually  exist. 
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I  have  endeavoared  through  long  and  patient 
thought  to  avoid  the  logical  errors  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
regard  it  as  a  presumptive  evidence  of  success  in 
the  attempt^  that  the  distinguished  economists 
who  have  controverted  my  doctrines  have  failed^ 
either  to  detect  any  fallacy  in  my  hypothetical 
reasonings,  or  to  show  that  I  have  extended 
abstract  truths  without  due  qualification  to  the 
actual  circumstances  of  society.  The  following 
explanations  will  render  it  apparent,  that  in 
attempting  to  controvert,  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr. 
Merivale  actually  adopt  my  conclusions  :-— 

In  endeavouring  to  expound  the  reciprocal 
theory,  I  have  made  two  distinct  assumptions, 
and  drawn  fix>m  them  two  distinct  conclusions. 
I  have  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  commerce 
is  confined  to  two  countries,  and  to  two  commo- 
dities, and  that  the  commodities  interchanged  are 
not  elements  of  reproduction ;  and  I  have  affirmed 
that,  under  these  cireumstaneesy  the  impositionof 
import  duties  by  one  country  and  not  by  the 
other,  would  cause  the  produce  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  labour  of  the  country  imposing  the 
duties,  to  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  country  not  im- 
posing' the  duty.  I  have  assumed,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  commodities  interchanged  are 
elements  of  reproduction,  and  I  have  affirmed 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  an  import  duty 
would  produce  a  directly  contrary  effect,  and  would 
cause  the  produce  of  any  given  quantity  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  country  imposing  it,  to  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  labour. 

Now  Mr.  Senior  distinctly  admits,  that  the 
conclusion  deduced  from  the  first  of  these  assump- 
tions is  correct ;  and  as  abstract  truth  is,  under  the 
requisite  corrections  on  account  of  non-calculated 
circumstances,  true  in  the  concrete,  he  was  bound 
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countries  duty  free,  heavy  duties  were  imposed 
upon  her  goods  by  some  of  these  countries  and 
not  by  others,  the  circuitous  trade  by  which 
she  purchased  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
required  to  pay  for  the  productions  of  the  countries 
imposing  the  duties,  would  reduce  the  value  of 
her  goods,  by  causing  them  to  be  pressed  upon 
markets  alr^uly  supplied  with  the  quantities  de- 
manded at  the  previously  existing  prices.  Mr. 
Merivale  does  not  attempt  to  controvert  the  con- 
clusion deduced  from  the  first  hypothesis,  and 
he  adopts,  in  direct  terms,  the  conclusion  deduced 
from  the  second. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  several  communi- 
cations from  correspondents,  who  regard  the  ab- 
stract and  hypothetical  reasonings  which  I  have 
employed  in  investigating  the  laws  of  inter- 
national exchange,  as  inapplicable  to  economical 
science.  My  answer  to  objections  against  the 
deductive  and  demonstrative  method  which  I 
have  adopted,  must  be  a  reference  to  Mr.  Mill's 
System  of  Logic  ;  and  to  an  admirable  article  on 
"  The  Nature  and  Methods  of  Political  Economy," 
which  appeared  in  the  London  and  Westminster 
Heview  for  October,  1836: — "  Political  Economy 
reasons  from  assumed  premises — from  premises 
which  might  be  totally  without  foundation  in  fact, 
and  which  are  not  pretended  to  be  universally  in 
accordance  with  it.  The  conclusions  of  Political 
Economy,  therefore,  like  those  of  Geometry y  are 
only  true,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  in  the  abstract ; 
that  is,  they  are  only  true  under  certain  supposi- 
tions, in  which  none  but  general  causes— causes 
common  to  the  whole  class  of  cases — are  taken  into 
the  account. 

"  This  ought  not  to  be  denied  by  the  political 
economist.  If  he  deny  it,  he  places  himself  in 
the  wrong.  The  a  priori  method  which  is  laid  to 
his  charge,  as  if  his  employment  of  it  proved  his 
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whole  science  to  be  worthless,  is  the  only  method 
by  which  truths  can  possibly  be  obtained  in  the 
moral  sciences.  All  that  is  required  of  him  is, 
that  he  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  ascribe  to 
conclusions,  which  are  grounded  on  an  hypothesis, 
a  different  kind  of  certainty  from  that  which  be- 
longs to  them.  They  would  be  true,  without  qmi* 
lification,  only  in  a  case  which  is  purely  imagi- 
nary. In  proportion  as  the  facts  recede  frcnn  the 
hypothesis,  he  must  allow  a  corresponding  devia* 
tion  from  the  strict  letter  of  his  conclusions.  That 
which  is  true  in  the  abstract^  is  always  true  in  ike 
concrete^  with  proper  allowances.  When  a  certain 
cause  really  exists,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  would  in- 
fallibly produce  a  certain  effect,  that  same  efieet, 
modined  by  all  the  other  concvirrent  causes^  wHl 
correctly  correspond  with  the  results  produced. 
The  conclusions  of  geometry  are  not  strictly  tme 
of  such  lines,  angles,  and  figures  as  human  hands 
ean  construct ;  but  no  one,  therefore,  contends  that 
the  conclusions  of  geometry  are  of  do  utifily. 

^'  But  we  are  prepared  to  go  farther  than  to 
aiiirm  that  the  method  d  priori  is  a  le^tinrnte 
mode  of  philosophical  investigation  in  tiie  mond 
sciences ;  we  contend  that  it  is  the  only  mode ; 
we  affirm  that  the  method  d  posterioriy  or  that  of 
specific  experience,  is  altogether  inefficadous  in 
these  sciences  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  any  con- 
siderable body  of  valuable  truth,  alUiough  it 
admits  of  being  usefully  applied  in  aid  of  the 
method  d  priori^  and  even  forms  an  indispensable 
supplement  to  it.*' 

The  observations  of  the  profound  logician  of 
whose  language  I  have  thus  largely  ava&ted 
myself,  apply  with  peculiar  cogency  to  that 
branch  of  economical  science  which  relates  to 
international  exchange.  AH  accurate  thinkers 
who  have  directed  attention  to  the  subject,  admit, 
either  in  express  terms,  or  by  necessary  irapli- 
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cation^  that  the  relative  value  of  commodities 
produced  in  the  same  country,  is  governed  by  a 
different  law  from  that  which  governs  the  relative 
value  of  commodities  produced  in  different 
countries.  Equal  quantities  of  labour  employed 
in  England  produce  commodities  which  cc«n- 
mand  e^iml  quantities  of  silver,  and  of  all  otber 
foreign  commodities  which  can  be  purchased  with 
ailver ;  but  equal  quantities  of  labour  employed 
in  England  and  in  France^  prodt^se  commodUies 
which  command  unequal  quantities  of  silver,  and 
of  all  other  foreign  commodities  which  silver  will 
purchase.  Now  as  quantity  of  producing  labour 
ia  Aot  the  circumstance  which  determines  the 
rdative  value  of  commodities  produced  in  dif- 
feient  eountries,  it  follows  that  their  relative 
value  must  be  regulated  by  the  relation  of 
demand  and  supply. 

The  relation  of  demand  and  supply  which 
regulates  the  value,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of 
commodities  produced  in  different  countries,  are 
ever  varying*  We  cannot  draw  fixed  and  definite 
conclusions  (rom  premises  which  are  ever  varying. 
The  mathematician,  finding  no  perfect  lines, 
squares,  and  circles  in  nature,  is  obliged  to 
assuBie  their  existence  as  the  basis  of  his  rea* 
sonings;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Political 
EoHiomist,  finding  that  in  the  actual  circunn 
stances  of  society  the  quantities  of  commodities 
oflfered  in  exchange  for  each  other  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  fluctuation,  is  obliged  to  assume 
the  existence  of  definite  quantities,  in  order  to 
airive-  at  definite  conclusions.  All  that  the 
strictest  rules  of  philosophising  can  require  of 
dther  is,,  that  his  conclusions  shall  be  correctly 
deduced  from  the  hypothesis  he  assumes.  Let 
us  examine,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  the  utter 
futility  and  hopelessness  of  dealing  with  the 
relation  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  concrete. 

England  has  a  demand  for  a  certain  c^^^si^l^ 
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of  the  wines  of  France,  when  offered  at  a  certain 
price;  and  France  has  a  demand  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  yarns  of  England  when  offered 
at  a  certain  price.  But  the  causes  which  render 
the  consumers  in  England  at  once  able  and 
willing  to  purchase  any  specific  quantity  of  wine 
at  any  specific  price,  and  the  causes  which  render 
the  consumers  of  France  at  once  able  and  willing 
to  purchase  any  given  quantity  of  English  yarns 
at  any  given  price,  operate  with  varying  intensity 
hovpL  year  to  year,  from  month  to  month,  and  not 
unftequently,  from  week  to  week.  Supposing  it 
were  possible  to  deal  with  these  causes  in  the 
concrete  at  any  given  time — supposing  it  possible 
to  acquire  such  a  precise  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  producers  of  yam 
and  the  consumers  of  wine  in  England,  and  the 
producers  of  wine  and  the  consumers  of  yarn  in 
France,  as  would  enable  us  to  infer  a  posteriori 
what  would  be  the  relative  value  of  yam  and 
wine  during  the  next  ten  days,  the  conclusion 
thus  obtained,  though  a  concrete  truth  while  the 
whole  of  the  premises  continued  to  be  existing 
facts,  would  become,  on  the  first  variation  in  the 
circumstances  from  which  it  was  deduced,  true 
only  in  the  abstract.  Whether  our  conclusions 
are  derived  from  circumstances  formerly  existing, 
or  from  circumstances  the  existence  of  which  is 
merely  assumed,  they  equally  require  to  be  cor- 
rected and  modified,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  actual  results. 

I  desire  to  ascertain  the  effect  which  would  be 
produced  upon  the  relative  value  of  English  yam 
and  French  wines,  by  the  imposition  upon  the 
latter  of  an  import  duty  of  a  given  amount.  In 
proceeding  to  investigate  the  subject,  I  may  adopt 
the  inductive  method,  and  reason  from  particulars 
to  generals  ;  or  I  may  adopt  the  deductive  method, 
and  reason  from  generals  to  particulars. 

Adopting  the  inductive  method,  I  endeavour  to 
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frame  my  premises  from  facts  obtained  by  spe-- 
cific  experience — I  refer  to  the  commercial  and 
financial  statistics  of  the  two  countries  for  a  period 
of  years ;  I  find  that  on  the  imposition  or  remis- 
sion of  the  duties  upon  French  goods,  certain 
changes  took  place  in  the  quantities  and  in  the 
relative  values  of  the  commodities  exchanged  be- 
tween France  and  England  ;  and  I  infer  that,  in 
future  times,  similar  changes  will  take  place,  on 
the  imposition  or  remission  of  similar  duties. 

Adopting  the  deductive  method,  I  derive  my 
premises  from  the  principles  of  human  nature ;  I 
observe  the  motives  which  actuate  human  beings 
in  the  production  and  consumption  of  wealth ;  I 
find  that  the  desire  to  enjoy  is  controlled  by  the 
amount  of  sacrifice  at  which  enjoyment  must  be 
purchased ;  and,  I  infer  that,  when  the  imposition 
or  remission  of  import  duties  increases  or  dimi- 
nishes the  sacrifice  which  the  consumer  is  com- 
pelled to  make,  the  effect  will  be  a  corresponding 
diminution  or  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  enjoy- 
ments he  will  be  disposed  to  purchase,  and  a  pro- 
portionate alteration  in  the  quantities  and  relative 
values  of  the  commodities  interchanged. 

On  contrasting  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
through  these  different  processes,  it  will  be  appa- 
rent that,  as  regards  scientific  value,  the  conclusion 
obtained  by  the  method  a  priori,  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  that  obtained  by  the  method  d 
patteriori.  When  we  adopted  the  latter  process, 
we  saw  that  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  import 
duties  had  been  followed  by  an  alteration  in  the 
quantities  and  in  the  relative  value  of  the  commo- 
dities interchanged ;  but  we  did  not  see,  nor  could 
we  by  possibility  have  seen,  the  various  concur- 
rent causes  operating  through  consumers  and 
producers,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  which 
contributed  to  the  production  of  the  effect  But 
when  we  adopted  the  abstract  d  priori  method. 
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we  saw  that,  while  the  principles  of  human  nature 
remain  unchanged^  the  amount  of  sacrifice  must 
controul  the  desire  for  enj  oyment ;  and  we  perceived 
that,  by  excluding  from  consideration  all  causes 
of  increased  or  diminished  sacrifice,  save  those  of 
increased  or  diminished  import  duties,  we  could 
estimate  with  precision  the  extent  of  their  specific 
operation.  The  a  posteriori  method  gave  us  no 
information  whatever  regarding  the  degree  in 
which  the  changes  in  the  import  duties  had  con- 
curred to  alter  the  quantities  and  relative  values 
of  the  commodities  interchanged  :  the  conclusion 
obtained  by  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
guess  at  the  proportion  in  which  the  alteration 
of  the  duties  contributed  to  the  production  of  the 
effects  which  followed.  The  a  priori  method 
gave  us  an  effect,  as  produced  by  the  exclusive 
action  of  a  single  cause ;  and  the  conclusion  ob- 
tained by  it  amounted  to  a  principle  universally 
true  in  the  abstract,  and  also,  under  the  corrections 
required  for  disturbing  circumstances,  universally 
true  in  practice. 

The  deductive  method,  of  reasoning  from  gene- 
rals to  particulars,  possesses  another  important 
advantage  over  the  inductive  method,  of  reasoning 
from  particulars  to  generals.  As  respects  the  lat- 
ter method,  our  premises,  while  they  can  seldom 
or  never  be  accurately  ascertained,  are  limited  in 
number ;  as  respects  the  latter  method,  our 
premises,  while  they  admit  of  being  framed 
with  perfect  precision,  may  be  multiplied  to 
infinity.  By  adopting  the  deductive  method, 
we  may  anticipate  the  results  of  experience, 
by  deducing  our  conclusions  from  hypotheses 
embracing  all  the  various  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances which  can  influence  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  interchange.  Hypothesis  is  to 
economical  science  what  experiment  is  to  phy- 
sical science.    The  assumed    facts    which    the 
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economist  abstracts  from  the  concrete  masses  of 
society,  and  upon  which  he  proceeds  to  reason, 
are  analogous  to  the  definite  portions  of  matter 
which  the  chemist  selects,  and  weighs  out,  and 
proceeds  to  analyze.  The  latter,  by  multiplying 
his  experiments,  successively  discloses  the  secrets 
which  unsolicited  nature  refuses  to  reveal.  The 
former,  by  multiplying  his  assumed  combinations 
of  possible  circumstances,  may  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions applicable  to  all  the  possible  conditions  of 
society.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  must 
again  borrow  from  the  high  authority  to  which 
I  have  already  become  so  deeply  indebted : — 

"  To  render  Political  Economy  perfect  as  an 
abstract   science,   the  combinations    of  circum-    ^ 
stances  it  assumes  in  order  to  trace  their  effects, 
should  embody  all  the  circumstances  which  are 
common   to    all    cases   whatever,   and    likewise 
all   the  circumstances    which    are    common   to 
any  important  class  of  cases.     The  conclusions     \ 
derived  from  these  assumptions  would  be  as  true  /    ^ 
in   the  abstract  as   those   of  mathematics,  and^      ; 
would  be  as  near  an  approximation  as  abstract  ^ 
truth  can  be  to  truth  in  the  concrete."  V 

It  would  appear  not  improbable  that  the  anti-    • 
cipations  of  the  eminent  thinker  from  whom  thfe.  -^ 
above  passage  has  been  borrowed,  may,  at  iK) 
very  distant  period,  be  realized.     A  considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  removing  the 
difficulties,  and  settling  the  controversies,  which 
have  hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of  the  eco-    , 
nomical  science.     The  gifted  author  of  *'  A  Dis-^ 
sertation  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Measures  of  v. 
Value,"  has  set  finally  at  rest  the  long  agitated  > 
question,  whether  value  should  be  regarded  as  an 
absolute  or  positive  quality  inhering  in  commo- 
dities, or  as  a  relation   existing  between  them. 
Doctor  Longfield,  one  of  the  late  professors  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  DublijaiU 
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has  succeeded  in  removing  the  main  objection  to 
the  reception  of  Ricardo^s  theory  of  profit,  by 
showing,  in  his  interesting  Lectures,  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
single  standard  obtained  by  reducing  previoju 
and  proximate  labour  to  a  common  ^tteifom- 
nation;  and  Mr.  Mill's  "System  of  Logic,*' 
has  achieved  for  the  deductive  moral  sciences, 
including  Political  Economy,  that  which  Bacon's 
"  Novum  Organum"  achieved  for  the  induc- 
tive physical  sciences.  A  diligent  study  of 
this  admirable  work  cannot  fail  to  dissipate  the 
delusion  which  has  hitherto  not  unfrequentiy 
prevailed,  that  abstract  principles  are  overthrown 
by  being  extended  and  modified  in  accordance 
with  actual  circumstances ;  and  that,  to  alter  a 
received  nomenclature,  is  to  propound  a  new 
theory. 

London,  April  4<A,  1844. 
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JprU  15, 1844. 

Mr.  Lawson,  the  Whately  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  has 
attempted,  in  a  note  appended  to  a  coarse  of  lec- 
tures publbhed  since  the  preceding  pages  were 
written,  to  refute  the  Ricaido  doctrine  of  inter- 
national exchange,  which  it  has  been  my  object 
to  elucidate  and  apply.  The  signal  failure  of  this 
attempt  adds  another  presumptive  proof  to  those 
already  furnished  by  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Merivale, 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  thus  unsuccess- 
fully assailed.  Mr.  Lawson  has  committed  errors 
in  logic  and  errors  in  figures.  He  has  fallen  into 
the  common  fallacy,  which  a  more  careful  study 
of  Dr.  Whately's  admirable  treatise  upon  logic 
might  have  enabled  him  to  avoid,  of  hasty  general- 
ization, and  of  extending  conclusions,  true  under 
the  circumstances  from  which  they  are  deduced, 
to  other  and  dissimilar  circumstances,  without 
making  the  requisite  corrections  for  the  difference ; 
and  he  has  dealt  with  the  rules  of  commercial 
arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  a  mer- 
chant must  lose  50  per  cent,  upon  each  of  his 
transactions.  I  will  briefly  examine  each  of  these 
conspicuous  mistakes. 

In  investigating  the  laws  which  govern  inter- 
national exchange,  I  affirmed  the  two  following 
propositions: — 1st.  That  in  a  state  of  perfect  free- 
dam  of  trade f  superior  efficacy  of  labour  in  pro- 
ducing commodities  extensively  demanded  in 
foreign  markets,  confers  upon  the  country  posses- 
sing  it,  a  greater  command  than  her  neighbours  of 
all  the  productions  of  foreign  industry,  including 
the  precious  metals,  and  enables  her  to  maibtain 
a  higher  scale  of  prices  for  all  the  products  of 
domestic  industry.  2d.  That,  when  the  freedom 
of  trade  i$  interrupted  by  the  imposUion  of  duties 
on  oii€  side,  and  not  on  the  other,  the  country  upon 
the  productions  of  which  the  duties  are  imposed^ 
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will  be  deprived  of  that  superior  command  over 
the  products  of  foreign  industry,  and  that  higher 
scale  of  domestic  prices,  which  are  due  to  the 
superior  efficiency  of  her  labour  in  producing 
goods  for  foreign  markets.  In  these  two  propo- 
sitions I  distinctly  maintained,  that  the  proportion 
of  the  precious  metals  which  a  country  may  be 
able  to  command,  and  the  comparative  scale  of 
domestic  prices  which  she  may  be  able  to  main- 
tain, are  determined  by  two  several  causes — 
namely,  efficacy  of  labour,  and  import  duties. 

Mr.  Lawson  admits  the  correctness  of  my  first 
proposition,  and  contends  that  superior  efficacy  of 
liabour  enables  a  country  to  comnmnd  a  greater 
portion  than  her  neighbours  of  the  precious  metals 
circulating  throughout  the  world  ;  but  he  denies 
the  correctness  of  my  second  proposition,  and 
affirms  that  import  duties  have  no  eflect  what- 
ever upon  the  distribution  of  the  metals,  or  upon 
the  comparative  scale  of  prices  which  any  parti- 
cular country  may  be  able  to  maintain.  The 
logical  process  by  which  he  proceeds  to  establish 
his  position,  and  to  give  what  he  imagines  to 
be  "  a  short  and  satisfactory  refutation**  of  my 
opinions,  is  the  following : — 

*^  Instead  of  examining  the  arguments  used  by 
Colonel  Torrens  in  support  of  his  views,  I  will 
take  the  more  direct  course  of  demonstrating  their 
fallacy,  by  the  following  argument : — 

"  First, — I  shall  point  out  the  causes  which 
regulate  and  determine  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals  which  circulate  in  any  country. 

"  Secpndly, — I  shall  examine  whether  the  im- 
position of  import  duties  exercises  any  influence 
on  these  causes  ;  if  not,  the  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able, that  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  country  will  be  unaffected  by  their  imposition. 

"  The  only  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  whether 
the  itnpositioji  or  removal  of  import  duties  has  any 
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ejffiet  upon  the  proditctiveness  of  the  labatir  em^ 
ployed  in  making  exportable  commodities*?  If 
their  imposition  increase  that  productiveness^  it 
increases  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
Colonel  Torrens's  position  is  established ;  if  it 
diminishes  the  productiveness,  it  diminishes  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  very  op- 
posite of  this  theory  is  the  truth.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  that  unless  Colonel  Torrens  can 
show  that  the  removal  of  import  duties  would 
diminish  the  productiveness  of  a  country's  labour, 
or  the  imposition  of  them  increase  it,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  maintain  his  present  opinions* 
It  is  not  my  design  to  reply  to  dl  his  arguments, 
for  the  answer  which  I  have  given,  if  there  be  no 
error  in  the  reasoning,  is  conclusive  against  them, 
and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  entangle  one's  self 
in  the  perplexity  of  the  imaginary  cases  he  puts/' 
Such  is  Mr.  Lawson's  **  short  and  satisfactory 
refutation"  of  my  opinions — ^his  "  direct  course 
of  demonstrating  their  fallacy."  The  question  at 
issue  between  us  is,  whether  import  duties  do  or 
do  not  concur  in  determining  the  proportion  of 
the  precious  metals  which  a  country  may  be  able 
to  command  ?  and  he  demonstrates  that  they  do 
not  so  concur,  by  assuming,  in. direct  contradiction 
to  the  doctrine  of  Ricardof?  and  *'  without  entang- 
ling himself  with  unnecessary  perplexities,"  that 
the  only  cause  which  can  by  possibility  influence 
the  quantity  of  the  metals  which  a  country  can 
command,  is  efficacy  of  labour.  Here  the  fallacy 
of  hasty  generalization  is  conspicuous.  Mr.  Law- 
Hon's  argument  is  this  :^-When  import  duties  are 
not  imposed,  efficacy  of  labour  is  the  sole  cause 
which  regulates  the  distribution  of  the  metals; 
andytbeiefore,  when  import  duties  are  imposed, 

*  Ti$  ItaUci  are  Mr.  Lawton't  awn. 

f  PcKtical  Economy  and  Taxation^  p.  170,  first  edition. 
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efficacy  of  labour  is  the  only  cause  which  regu- 
lates the  distribution  of  the  metals.  Or  Mr. 
La  wson's  process  of  ratiocination  might  be  thrown 
into  a  more  simple,  and  equally  logically  form, 
as  thus : — ^Import  duties  do  not  influence  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  metals,  and,  therefore,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  metals  is  not  influenced  by  import 
duties.  I  fear  it  may  be  some  time  before  the 
Whately  Professor  of  Political  Economy  is  quali- 
fied to  give  us  an  improved  edition  of  Dr. 
Whately 's  logic. 

From  Mr.  Lawson's  logic  I  pass  to  his  arith- 
metic. He  tries  his  hand,  as  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr. 
Merivalehad  previously  done,  upon  the  Cubacase, 
and  he  brings  out  the  following  figures  as  the 
result  of  his  analysis.  While  a  perfectly  free  trade 
existed  between  England  and  Cuba,  the  inter- 
change consisted  of  1,500,000  bales  of  cloth, 
worth  £.3,000,000,  for  1,600,000  cwts.  of  sugar, 
also  worth  £.3,000,000.  The  imposition  of  im- 
port duties  by  Cuba,  and  not  by  England,  alters 
the  distribution  of  the  metals  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  price  of  the  sugar  in  Cuba  rises  from  30^. 
to  40s.  per  cwt,  while  the  price  of  cloth  in 
England  falls  from  30^.  to  20^.  per  bale.  Now 
Mr.  Lawson  assumes,  that  when  the  price  of 
cloth  in  England  is  20^.  per  bale,  it  will  be  sent 
to  Cuba,  and  there  sold  for  40^.  per  bale ;  and 
that,  when  the  price  of  sugar  is  40«.  per  cwt.  in 
Cuba,  it  will  be  sent  to  England,  and  there  sold 
for  20s. ;  and,  from  this  absurd  assumption,  he  in- 
fers that  the  result  would  be  altogether  favourable 
to  England,  inasmuch  as  by  selling  her  cloth  for 
40s.  per  bale,  and  buying  her  sugar  for  20^.,  ^*  she 
will  get  1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar  for  751,000 
bales  of  cloth.**  He  concludes  his  mercantile 
mathematics  by  saying,  exultingly — "  Let  the 
reader  compare  the  results  with  Colonel  Torrens*s 
description.**  The  difference  is  certainly  somewhat 
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remarkable.  My  conclusion  had  been  deduced 
from  the  assumption » that  (carriage  and  merchants* 
profit  being  excluded  from  the  calculation,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  and  brevity)  when  the  price  of 
cloth  fell  to  208.  per  bale  in  England.it  would  be 
sold  for  20^.  per  bale  in  the  markets  of  Cuba ;  and 
that,  when  the  price  of  sugar  in  Cuba  rose  to  40«. 
per  cwt.;  it  would  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Eng- 
land for  405.  per  cwt. ;  and  from  this  assumption, 
the  self-evident  inference  is,  that  the  result  would 
be  altogether  favourable  to  Cuba,  inasmuch  as  she 
would  obtain  1,500,000  bales  of  cloth  for  750,000 
cwts.  of  sugar.  It  must  in  candoiir  be  admitted, 
that  Mr.  Lawson*s  conclusion  is  also  deduced  with 
perfect  accuracy,  from  his  hypothesis,  that  cloth 
is  sent  from  England  to  Cuba  at  a  profit  of  100 
per  cent.,  and  sugar  from  Cuba  to  England  at  a 
loss  of  50  per  cent.  Admit  this  impossibility,  and 
his  arithmetic  will  cease  to  be  as  inaccurate  as  his 
logic  is  fallacious. 

That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  his  own 
judgment  regarding  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Lawson  and  myself,  I  here  reprint,  without  altera- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  note  containing  the  Pro- 
fessor's imaginary  proofs  and  demonstrations.  It 
appears  to  have  been  intended,  not  as  a  reply  to 
my  letters  on  Commercial  and  Colonial  policy, 
which  Mr.  Lawson  admits  that  he  had  never  read, 
but  rather  as  a  defence  of  Mr.  Senior's  article.  Free 
Trade  and  Retaliation^  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
When  affirmation  is  demonstration,  and  20  equi- 
valent to  40,  the  defence  will  be  triumphant 
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PROFESSOR  LAWSON'S  NOTE. 


ERTALIATION,   OR    FREE   TRADE? 


SmcE  the  remark  in  the  text  was  written,  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  some  views  lately  put  forward  bf 
Colonel  Torrens  on  this  subject.  I  have  read  the  articfe 
in  the  157th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  entitled, 
•*  Free  Trade  and  Retaliation,^  and  Colonel  Torrens's 
Reply  to  that  article.  I  have  not  seen  the  publication 
callea  the  "  Budget,''  in  which  those  views  were  first  put 
forward,  at  least  so  as  to  attract  public  attention ;  but  as, 
in  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  nere,  I  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  the  minutuB  of  detail  connected  with  the 
subject ;  and  as  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  assume  any 
opinion  as  belonging  to  Colonel  Torrens,  unless  it  lie 
adopted  and  advocated  by  him  in  his  Reply,  I  trust  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  his 
opinions,  and  a  short  but  satisfactory  refutation  of  them. 
I  could  not,  within  the  limits  of  this  note,  enter  into  a 
detail  of  all  the  points  at  issue  between  Colonel  Torrens 
and  Mr.  Senior,  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  nor  would  I  be  disposed  to  attempt  to 
answer  all  the  matters  contained  in  Colonel  Torrens^s 
Reply,  as  I  dare  say  they  will  be  answered  by  Mr. 
Senior  himself,  with  far  greater  ability  than  I  could  pre- 
tend to ;  I  could  not,  however,  let  this  little  work  go 
forth  without  noticing  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  \ery 
plausible  and  dangerous  error. 

The  opinion,  then,  the  correctness  of  which  I  now 
dispute,  IS,  **  that  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties,  to 
countervail  similar  duties  imposed  by  foreign  countries. 
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is  expedioiC,  and  that  such  a  course  would  raise  prices  in 
the  countiy  that  imposed  them ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  lowering  of  import  duties  upon  the  yiroductions 
of  countries  retaining  their  hostile  tariffs,  would  occasion 
an  abstraction  of  the  precious  metals,  and  a  decline  in 

? rices,  in  profits,  and  in  wages.^  I  am  sure  Colonel 
!*orren8  will  admit  that  these  are  substantially  his  opi- 
nions^. Instead  of  examining  the  arguments  used  oy 
him  in  support  of  this  view,  I  now  take  the  more  direct 
course  of  demonstrating  its  fallacy,  by  the  following  argu- 
ment:— 

First, — I  shall  point  out  the  causes  which  regulate  and 
determine  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  that  circulate 
within  any  country ; 

Seooodly, — I  shall  exmine  whether  the  imposition  of 
import  duties  exercises  any  influence  on  these  causes ;  if 
not,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  amount  of  the 
predous  metals  in  the  country  will  be  unaffected  by  their 
imposition. 

with  regard  to  the  first  branch,  I  am  sure  that 
Colonel  Torrens  will  not  dissent  from  my  proposition 
respecting  it. 

Colond  Torrens  states  his  views  in  page  7  of  his 
Beply — **  that  the  precious  metals  have  a  constant  ten- 
dency so  to  distribute  themselves  throughout  the  world, 
as  to  bring  the  currencies  of  different  countries  to  par ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  cause  an  ounce  of  gold,  in  London, 
to  purchase  (subiect  to  a  slight  correction  on  account  of 
carria^)  a  bill  of  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  payable 
in  Pans,  Amsterdam,  or  Hamburgh."^  This  is  perfectly 
true,  and  when  the  currencies  are  thus  at  par,  each 
country  has  its  natural  supply  of  the  precious  metals ; 
but  the  absdute  amount  that  circulates  in  each  country 
is  very  different ;  and  we  now  ask  what  determines  that 
amount?  Here  again  I  agree  with  Colonel  Torrens, 
who  quotes  and  adopts  Ricardo^s  view.  It  is  regulated 
mainljT  by  the  productiveness  of  the  labour  employed  in 
the  raising  of  exportable  commodities.  In  Mr.  Kicardo^s 
wcHds,  9B  quoted  in  page  9  of  the  Reply — **  Of  two 
coiratries,  having  precise^  the  same  population,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  land  ot  equal  fertility  in  cultivation, 
with  the  same  knowledge  too  of  agriculture,  the  prices 
of  raw  produce  will  be  highest  in  that  where  the  greater 

*  At  regardi  datiei  upon  raw  materials,  my  opiniona  are  directly  the 
rercnc  of  tboie  above  auted. 


skill  and  the  better  machinery  is  used  in  the  manufiio 
ture  of  exportable  commodities*.**  The  same  truth  is 
stated,  with  admirable  clearness,  by  Mr.  Senicnr,  in  his 
**  Lectures  on  the  Cost  of  obtaining  Money,^  which 
Colonel  Torrens  dtes  with  approvaL  If  an  Englishman 
can,  in  the  same  time,  produce  double  the  quantity  that 
an  Irishman  can,  it  is  manifest  that  he  wul  obtain,  as 
the  reward  of  his  labour,  douUe  the  quantity  of  gcdd 
that  the  Irishman  will.  The  only  other  circumstances 
that  determine  what  supply  of  the  precious  metals  a 
country  shall  have,  are  tnose  which  aitect  the  rapdity  of 
the  circulation  and  the  number  of  exchanges,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Senior,  in  page  OT  of  the  Edinburgh  Re^ 
view:  these  latter  circumstances  obvioudy  cannot  be 
influenced  by  any  change  in  import  or  export  duties; 
they  depend  exclusively  on  the  monetary  regulations  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  civilization  of  the  people ;  we 
may,  therefore,  safely  put  them  out  of  view  in  the  pre* 
sent  inquiry,  and  then  the  only  question  we  have  to  ask 
is,  whether  the  imposition  or  removal  of  import  duHeB 
hoe  any  effect  upon  the  productiveneee  qf  the  labour 
employed  in  making  exportable  commodUieeff  If 
their  impodtion  increases  that  productiveness,  it  in- 
creases the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
Colonel  Torrens^s  portion  is  established ;  if  it  diminishes 
the  productiveness,  it  diminishes  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  very  opposite  of  his  theory  is 
the  truth ;  and  if  it  exercises  no  influence  upon  the 
productiveness  of  labour,  it  produces  no  permaneni 
efiect  on  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals;  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis^  of  their  removal ; 
—I  say  permanent^  because  there  may  be  a  temporary 
Tariation  in  the  supply,  produced  by  the  occurrence  of 
anything  unusual  in  the  commercial  world,  such  as  the 
drain  of  gold,  caused  by  a  deficient  harvest.  That  is 
the  temporary  only,  will  be  indicated  by  the  exchanges, 
as  Colonel  Torrens  states,  in  page  7  of  his  Reply ;  and 
it  is  very  difierent  from  any  permanent  change  in  the 
supply,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  can  only  be  produced 
by  a  change  in  the  productiveness  of  labour. 

*  In  the  chapter  from  which  this  passage  is  quoted,  Mr.  Ricardo  &• 
tinctly  states,  that  import  duties  inHuence  the  distribution  of  the  preeuHM 
metals,  and  the  comparative  scale  of  prices. 

t  The  only  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  whether  import  duties  are  or 
are  not  one  of  the  causes  which  concur  in  determining  the  proportion  of 
the  metais  which  a  country  can  command. 
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Let  us  examine,  then,  into  the  effect  which  a  change 
in  import  duties  can  exercise  upon  the  productiveness  of 
labour.  Suppose  the  trade  between  England  and  France 
to  be  perfectly  free — a  state  of  things  which  would 
meet  the  unqualified  approval  of  Colonel  Torrens :  it  is 
then  evident,  on  the  principles  put  forward  by  all 
supporters  of  free  trade,  tnat  the  industry  of  each  country 
will  be  directed  to  those  employments  in  which  its  labour 
is  most  productive.  Now,  let  England  impose  an  import 
duty  on  French  articles,  and  France  continue  to  receive 
Eng^ab  articles  duty  free:  Colonel  Torrens  would  say, 
that  the  consequence  of  this  would  be  an  increase  of  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  in  England,  and  a  diminu- 
tioo  of  them  in  France.  This  cannot  be,  unless  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour  in  France  is  diminished,  ana  in 
England  is  increased  by  the  change.  Is  it  so,  then*  P 
The  first  effect  of  the  import  duty  would  be  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  French  articles  in  England.  Those 
articles  w«*e  procured  by  sending  to  France,  in  exchange 
for  them,  the  produce  of  English  labour,  either  in  the  form 
of  English  manufactures,  or  in  gold,  or  some  other  com- 
modity procured  by  the  export  of  English  produce. 
The  consumers  of  French  articles  in  England,  having 
disoootinued  or  diminished  their  consumption  of  them, 
will,  by  some  new  mode  of  expending  their  income,  give 
a  different  direction  to  this  labour,  which  was  formerly 
employed  indirectly  in  procuring  French  articles  for 
thcan — ^it  is  obvious,  that  the  consumers  of  French 
articles  suffer  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  for  this 
labour,  which  they  are  able  to  command,  was  most  pro- 
ductive of  enjoyment  to  them,  when  it  was  employed  in 
procuring  French  articles  for  them,  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  received  from  them  this  direction  ;  the  income 
they  used  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of  French  articles 
must  now  be  expended  upon  something  which  will  pro- 
duce less  eniojrment;  therefore,  as  far  as  English  con- 
sumers of  French  articles  are  concerned,  the  productive- 
ness of  the  labour  at  their  command  will  be  aiminished ; 
%9  noij  ihereforet  the  prodtictivenese  of  English  labour 
dimtnishedt  Labour  is  most  productive  when  it 
furnishes  us  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  all  the 
artides  we  desire ;  and  by  the  imposition  of  this  duty, 
the  number  of  desirable  articles  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Engllish  public^  is  diminished,  and  their  power  to  gratify 

*  This  it  begging  the  quef  tioo. 
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their  wishes  impeded.  This  I  call  a  diminution  in  the 
productiveness  of  English  labour,  and  I  know  no  other 
sense  in  which  the  words  can  be  properly  used.  Take 
the  article  claret :  suppose  a  man  used,  when  there  was 
no  duty,  to  drink  100  bottles  of  claret  a-year;  and  the 
duty  is  high  enough  to  double  the  price :  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  spend  more  on  claret  than  be  did,  he  can  onlj 
drink  50  bottles  now :  he  pays  for  the  50  as  much  as  he 
used  to  pay  for  the  100,  and  nas  only  half  the  enjoyment^ 
and  the  benefit  is  reaped  by  Government,  at  his  expense, 
by  the  receipt  of  the  duty.  If  he  discontinues  the  use 
of  claret  altogether,  the  money  which  he  used  to  spend 
on  claret,  he  will  spend  in  some  other  way  less  suited  to 
his  inclination.  This  may  seem  a  trifling  inconvenience, 
especially  as  some  Political  Economists  seem  to  regard 
the  interests  of  consumers  as  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  producers ;  but  if  we  read  "  com**  for 
**  claret""  in  the  illustration,  the  same  will  be  true,  and 
the  results  formidable  in  their  character ;  for  it  is  obvious, 
that  neither  the  corn  nor  the  claret  would  be  procured 
from  abroad,  if  they,  or  articles  to  supply  their  plac^ 
could  be  raised  at  home  as  cheaply  and  as  well.  Now, 
would  any  injury  be  inflicted  on  France  by  the  change? 
As  the  English  demand  for  French  goods  would  be 
diminished  by  the  rise  of  price  consequent  upon  the  duty, 
those  who  had  capital  embarked  in  the  business  of  sup- 
plying goods  to  tne  British  market  would  suffer  from  a 
fail  of  profits,  until  either  a  new  market  for  those  goods 
was  discovered,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  until  some 
capital  was  withdrawn  from  this  occupation.  Nothing, 
however,  has  occurred  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
British  articles  in  France,  and  they  can  be  obtained  upon 
as  favourable  terms  as  before ;  they  can  no  longer  be  all 
paid  for  by  the  direct  exportation  of  French  produce, 
and,  therefore,  some  of  the  labour  which  is  now  not  re- 
quired to  supply  the  British  demand,  will  be  employed 
in  procuring  something  which  England  will  take-^for 
instance,  in  sending  goods  to  Germany,  and  sending 
German  goods  into  England  ;  or  in  sending  goods  some- 
where for  gold,  and  sending  gold  into  England.  Now 
this  chang^  in  the  direction  of  industry  is  certainly  some 
evil,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
that  under  which  England  suffers ;  the  latter  cannot  be 
evaded,  for  the  prohibited  commodities  cannot  be  intro- 
duced even  indirectly  from  any  other  country,  while 
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France  can  evade  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making 
ber  jpaymenlty  by  indirectly  sending  into  England  the 
prodince  of  other  countries  which  is  not  prohibited. 
Now,  8uppo0e  France  imposes  a  corresponding  duty  on 
English  imports,  how  will  this  benefit  her?  It  will 
bring  upon  France  those  evils  whicli  I  have  shown 
England  experienced  from  the  diminished  productive- 
ness of  labour,  for  French  consumers  of  British  goods 
must  now  be  satisfied  with  an  article  less  suited  to  their 
wants  and  wishes.  England  would  now  suffer  from  the 
same  evil  which  was  confined  to  France  before,  namely, 
the  diminished  demand  for  British  articles  for  the  French 
market,  but  neither  country  would  now  have  resort  to  a 
round-about  indirect  mode  of  making  their  payments,  as 
the  direct  exports  and  imports  would  probably  balance 
each  other,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  free  trade,  which 
is  the  only  advantage  that  can  result,  if  advantage  it  be. 
But  the  final  result  of  the  imposition  of  duties  by  both 
countries  is,  that  the  productiveness  of  labour  in  each 
country  is  permanently  diminished. 

The  same  reasoning  will  prove,  that  the  lowering  of 
import  duties  in  England,  in  the  face  of  foreign  rivalry 
and  hostile  tariffs,  will  not  produce  any  permanent  ao- 
straction  of  the  precious  metals  from  England,  because 
it  will  not  diminish  the  productiveness  of  her  labour, 
which  is  the  regulator  of  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  unless  Colonel 
Torrens  can  show  that  the  removal  of  import  duties 
would  diminish  the  productiveness  of  a  country ^s  labour, 
or  the  imposition  of  them  increase  it,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  sustain  his  present  opinions.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
a  case  in  which  such  a  result  would  follow ;  for  instance, 
if  the  effect  of  a  large  exportation  of  a  country's  produce 
were  to  compel  her  to  export  articles  in  which  her  labour 
was  less  proauctive ;  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the 
greater  tne  demand  is,  the  greater  is  the  productiveness 
of  our  labour.  I  have  not  embarrassed  this  argument 
by  any  considerations  respecting  the  Exchanges ;  but  I 
am  sure  Colonel  Torrens  will  admit,  that,  if  from  any 
cause,  a  greater  supply  than  usual  of  the  precious 
metals  is  poured  into  a  country,  while  the  natural 
causes,  which  determine  what  that  supply  sliall  be, 
remain  unaltered,  the  principle  which  he  nas  pointed  out 
in  page  7  of  his  Keply  will  operate ;  the  excnanges  will 
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become  unfavourable  to  that  country,  and,  by  a  wdl- 
known  law,  the  gold  will  find  its  way  out,  until  the 
supply  is  reduced  to  its  natural  amount* ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  is  dimin- 
ished, while  the  causes,  which  determine  what  the 
natural  supply  shall  be,  remain  unaltered,  gold  will  flow 
back,  until  the  natural  supply  is  restored.  I  will  not 
enter  here  into  the  detail  oi  the  operation  by  which  the 
Exchanges  bring  about  this  result;  every  one  at  all 
acouainted  with  Economic  Science  is  familiar  with  it, 
and  it  is  stated  with  the  utmost  clearness  in  Mr.  Senior^s 
first  Lecture,  **  On  the  Transmission  of  the  Precious 

Metalsf." 

It  is  not  my  design,  as  I  already  stated,  to  reply  to 
all  Colonel  Torrens^s  arguments,  for  the  answer  which  I 
have  given,  if  there  be  no  error  in  the  reasoning,  is  ooo- 
clusive  against  them,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
entangle  one^s  self  in  the  perplexity  of  the  imaginary 
cases  he  puts.  I  will,  however,  obser\'e,  that  the  reason- 
ing whicn  he  has  in  some  places  employed,  based  as  it  is 
upon  suppositions  most  remote  from  reality,  illustrates 
the  importance  of  the  truths  I  directed  attention  to  in 
the  first  of  these  Lectures. 

I  will,  however,  take  his  imaginary  case  of  England 
and  Cuba,  and  point  out  what  very  different  results 
would  take  place  trom  those  which  he  predicts. 

England  and  Cuba  are  supposed  to  be  equal  in  ter- 
ritory, fertility,  population,  amount  of  capital,  and 
general  efiiciency  of  labour,  and  that  th^  have  each  a 
metallic  currency  amounting  to  J^.80,000,000 ;  this  sup- 
position is  strictly  correct,  for,  on  the  principles  agreed 
on  by  both  Colonel  Torrens  and  myself,  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  in  each  would  be  equal.  He 
also  supposes  that  they  trade  only  with  one  another,  and 
that  this  supply  of  sixty  millions  of  gold  cannot  be 
increased.  England  has  superior  productiveness  in 
cloth,  and  Cuba  in  sugar,  and  ne  supposes  the  exchanges 
between  them,  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  to  be 
1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar,  worth  80«.  per  cwt.,  and 
1,500,000  bales  of  cloth,  worth  S0«.  per  bale.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  it  requires  the  same  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  to  produce  a  bale  of  cloth  in  England  as  it 

*  I  have  shown  that  import  duties  constitute  one  of  the  causes  which 
determine  this  "  natural  amount." 

t  Thin  is  much  better  shown  in  Ricardo's  Chapter  upon  Foreign  Trade.** 
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requires  to  produce  a  hundred  weight  of  suffar  in  Cuba. 
He  then  supposes  Cuba  to  impose  on  cloth  a  duty  of 
100  per  cent,  and  England  not  to  retaliate.  I  will  now 
trace  the  results  according  to  the  sound  principles  of  the 
Science^  as  I  understand  them,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
compare  them  with  those  arrived  at  by  Colonel  Torrens. 
Cuba  will  now  only  consume  750,000  bales  of  cloth, 
and  there  will  be  a  balance  due  by  England  to  her,  after 
receiving  1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar,  which  she  must  pay 
in  gold,  only  the  three  articles,  cloth,  sugar,  and  gold, 
being  supposed  to  exist — the  amount  will  be  j?.1,125,000. 

Cuba  will  now  have  •     .     ^.31,1 25,000  of  gold. 

England  wiU  have  .  .  ^.28,875,000  of  gold. 
This  will  alter  the  value  of  cloth  and  suffar  in  each 
country  measured  in  ffold ;  the  supply  of  ^Id  is  altered, 
but  the  supply  of  cloth  and  su^ar  remains  the  same ; 
and  it  is  manifest,  that  if,  when  there  were  i?.SO,000,000 
in  Cuba,  cloth  was  worth  in  Cuba  30«.  per  bale;  when 
there  are  Jp.81 ,125,000,  it  will  fetch  Sis.  Id.  per  bale, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  if,  when  there  were  £J8OfiO0fiO0  in 
England,  sugar  was  worth  SOtf.  per  cwt.,  when  there  are 
only  jPJK,875,000,  the  English  merchant  will  only  give 
S8s.  9dL  per  cwt,  or  thereabouts,  for  it,  exclusive  of  the 
duty;  matters  would  therefore  stand  thus: — 

Cloth  will  be  worth  in  England  28«.  9d. 
Cloth  .  .  .  in  Cuba  SU.  Id. 
Sugar  .  .  .in  England  28^.  9d. 
Sugar  .  .in  Cuba        Sl««  Id. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  instant  effect  would  be,  to  check 
exportation  from  Cuba  to  England,  and  to  encourage 
exportation  from  England  to  Cuba. 

But  suppose,  with  Colonel  Torrens,  that  England  still 
imports  1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar,  and  Cuba  750,000  bides 
of  doth. 

Sugar  in  England  will  only  bring  2St.  9J. 
Thatkm  England  will  pay— 1,600,000  cwti.  at  28«.  9<f.—/.  2,1 56,260 

Cloth  in  Cuba  will  bring  .  .  3\$,  Id. 
Therefore  Cuba  will  pay— 760,000  bules  at    .        Sis,  I <<.— £.1,166,626 

£.990,626 

The  balance  now  to  be  remitted  by  England  is 
jp.990,625,  instead  of  j^.1,125,000,  as  on  the  last  occasion ; 
ami  if  the  exchanges  go  on,  England  will  have  to  remit 
less  on  every  occasion,  till  very  soon  she  will  get 
1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar  for  750,000  bales  of  cloth. 
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The  result,  therefore,  would  be  altogether  favourable 
to  England ;  she  need  only  employ  as  much  labour  and 
capital  as  would  make  750,000  bales  of  cloth,  and  the 
labour  before  required  for  the  other  750,000  might  be 
applied  to  some  other  purpose;  or,  if  it  was  stm  em* 
ployed  in  the  same  way,  she  would  have  the  enjoyment 
at  home  of  750,000  bales  of  cloth  in  addition  to  her 
usual  supply  of  sugar,  while  the  Cuba  consumers  would 
only  have  half  their  former  supply  of  cloth,  while  diey 
should  devote  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  capital  to 
the  making  of  sugar,  and  the  only  benefit  derived  by 
them  would  be  an  increased  supply  of  gold,  for  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  this  penalty ;  ana  England,  for 
the  loss  of  the  gold,  would  reap  the  advantages  I  have 
stated. 

Let  the  reader  compare  tliese  results  with  Colonel 
Torrens^s  deductions,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
reasoning  is  about  a  purely  imaginary  state  of  things^, 
for,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  supplyof  gola  in 
the  world  is  incapable  of  increase,  and  that  there  are 
no  other  trading  countries,  the  supply  of  gold  could  not 
be  peimanently  different  in  two  countries,  whoee  popula- 
tion, efficiency  of  labour,  &c.,  are  equal ;  and  in  this 
vnaginary  world  it  would  not  be  attended  with  any  evil 
to  the  country  whose  supply  was  lessened;  in  the  real 
worlds  however,  if  such  a  permanent  diminution  were 
possible,  it  would  be  attended  with  great  evil ;  but  in 
the  real  world  it  never  can  happen ;  so  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  existence  of  other  trading  countries,  and 
of  other  supplies  of  gold,  which  would  cause  it  to  be  an 
evil  if  it  occurred,  is  the  circumstance  that  effectually 
prevents  its  occurrence.  For  I  take  it  to  be  clear  to 
demonstration,  that,  if  the  productiveness  of  a  oountry^s 
labour  is  unaltered ;  if  her  goods  will  procure  as  much 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  other  commodities  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  as  they  ever  did ;  and  yet,  if  her 
supply  of  her  precious  metals  be,  from  any  cause, 
lessened,  gold  will  flow  into  that  country,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  gold  is  more  valuable  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  its  supply,  it  will  procure  in  exchange 
more  of  the  goods  of  that  country  than  it  did  before ; 

*  Mr.  Lawson  appears  unaware,  that  in  all  Uie  Deductive  Sciences, 
including  geometry,  the  reasoning  is  about  a  purely  imaginary  state  of 
things. 
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and  thoae  goods  are  of  the  same  value  in  the  market  of 
the  world  as  they  were,  for  the  productiveness  of  the 
oountry^s  labour  is  undiminished,  and  those  goods  will 
procure  as  much   of  every   other  thing  as  they   did, 
except  of  gold  at  home  ;  therefore,  a  clear  profit  is  to  be 
realised  by  bringing  the  sold  there  and  getting  those 
goods  in  exchange ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said,  mutatis 
mutandiSf  when  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  in 
any  country  is,  from  any  cause,  increased,  while  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  its  labour  is  the  same.     This  is  effected, 
as  we  all  know,  by  the  the  operation  of  the  exchanges, 
which,  by  becoming  favourable  or  unfavourable,  lead  to 
the  import  or  export  of  the  precious  metals ;  the  ex- 
diange  can  never  be  at  par  between   two  countries, 
unless  the  value  of  gold  is  equal  in  both  ;  and  it  is  not 
equal  if  it  procure  more  of  goods  of  the  same  value  in 
one  and  less  in  another ;  that  is  to  say,  it  can  never  be  at 
par  if  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  in  any  county 
IS  altered,   wnile  the  productiveness  of  the  country  s 
labour  remains  the  same.    The  immediate  effect,  there- 
fore, of  any  change  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  is 
to  ptiduce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  exchanges ; 
ana  when  they  return  to  par,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  is  the  same  as  it  formerly 
was,  unless  the  productiveness  of  the  country's  labour 
has  been  changea.     Colonel  Torrens^s  mistake,  therefore, 
conrists  in  supposing,  that  the  diminution  of  supply  can 
be  permanent,  when   the  causes   which  regulate  and 
determine  that  supply  remain  unaltered. 

I  would  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  so  long  upon  a 
point  which  seems  so  clear  to  my  own  mind,  but  that  the 
opinion  which  I  have  been  combating  would,  if  well 
feunded,  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  it  has 
received  the  sanction  of  eminent  Political  Economists ; 
for  instance.  Dr.  Longfield,  one  of  my  predecessors, 
whom  I  consider  one  of  the  ablest  writers*  upon  the 
Scienoe,  was  led  into  this  mistake,  and  puts  it  forward 
in  page  108  of  his  **  Lectures  on  Commerce  and  Absen- 
teeism.^ I  dare  say  Colonel  Torrens  will  be  glad  to  have 
such  an  ally. 

Colonel  Torrens  is  much  displeased  because  Mr. 
Senior  identifies  his  view  with  the  Mercanile  System ; 
but  let  the  opinions  be  clothed  in  what  language  they 
may,  their  substantial  import  is,  that  it  is  advisable  to 
compel  a  people  to  do  without  foreign  goods,  and   to 

*  In  this  opinion  I  entirely  concur. 
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keep  their  gold,  which,  under  a  system  of  freedom,  they 
would  give  for  the  goods — why  is  the  gold  given? 
because  we  prefer  having  the  goods  to  keeping  the  gold ; 
and  this  choice  Colonel  Torrens  would  prevent  us  firom 
making.  A  large  and  sudden  importation  of  foreign 
com  is  complained  of,  because  it  produces  a  drain  of 
gold ;  but  if  we  had  no  gold  to  give,  or  were  not  allowed 
to  give  it,  and  if  the  foreigners  would  take  nothing  elae, 
would  we  not  be  much  worse  off?  we  should  then  do 
without  the  com,  which  is  the  alternative  Colonel  Tor- 
rens must  recommend.  If  this  be  not  the  essence  of  the 
Mercantile  System,  I  know  not  what  is;  and  when 
Colonel  Torrens  defends  himself,  by  showing  that  he 
does  not  adopt  all  tlic  opinions  of  the  Mercan  we  School, 
while  he  admits  the  principle  on  which  they  are  baaed, 
he  only  succeeds  in  proving  his  views  to  be  less  sound 
than  theirs — they  are  consistently^  he  tncofMM/entfy,  in 
error. 

Great  and  unnecessary  confusion  has  been  introduced 
into  the  discussion  of  tnis  subject,  by  mere  verbal  dis- 
putes, as  to  the  principles  which  regulate  international 
exchange.  Colonel  Torrens,  in  his  reply,  pnee  14,  says, 
*^  I  maintain  that  the  terms  of  intematioiuu  exchange 
are  regulated,  not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  demand 
and  supply.  You  maintain  tnat  they  are  regulated,  not 
by  demand  and  supply,  but  by  cost  of  production.  My 
position  is,  that  tne  relative  value  of  foreign  com- 
modities is  regulated  by  a  different  rule  from  that  which 
regulates  the  relative  value  of  domestic  commodities  ;-^ 
your  position  is,  that  the  relative  value  of  foreign  com- 
modities, and  the  relative  value  of  domestic  commodities, 
are  reeulated  by  one  and  the  same  rule.^ 

If  there  were  any  real  difference  of  opinion  between 
Political  Economists  upon  a  matter  so  elementary  ba  this, 
it  would  be  a  circumstance  calculated  to  lower  the  public 
estimate  of  the  Science,  but  in  truth  there  is  not,  it  is  a 
verbal  difference.  Mr.  Senior  would  admit,  that  **  the 
value  of  foreign  commodities  is  not  regulated  by  coei  of 
proditction^  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  Cokmel 
Torrens  supposes  him  to  have  used  the  word ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand.  Colonel  Torrens  would,  I  trust,  admit, 
**  that  the  relative  value  of  foreign  commodities  is 
reffulated  by  the  same  rule  as  that  which  regulates  the 
yuue  of  domestic  commodities  ^ — taking  that  proposition 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Senior  employs  it. 


f  the  principle  which  regulates 
ttie  exchangeable  value  of  all  things  will  clear  up  the 
confusion. 

It  is  a  proposition   always  true,  and  of  universal 

application,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  articles 

^^iqi^end  upon  their  utility^  that  is,  upon  their  power  to 

gratify  the  wants  and  wishes  of  man ;  in  other  words, 

{  HP^*^  ^^^  degree  in  which  their  possession  is  desired. 

\  This  applies  alike  to  domestic  and  foreign  commodities, 

\         to  manufactured  articles  and  raw  produce,  to  monopo- 

■^        Uzed  and  unmonopolized  articles — it  is  as  true  in  a  siege 

or  a  famine,  as  in  the  exchanges  of  every  day  occurrence. 

Ever^  other  principle  which  has  been  assigned  as  the 

regulating  cause  of  exchangeable  value,  is  of  partial 

and  limited  application,  and  subject  to  many  restrictions 

and  exceptions. 

For  instance,  the  ^^  proportion  between  the  demand 
and  supply.^  It  is  very  true  that  this  influences  the 
value  or  commodities,  but  it  is  only  because  it  eflects 
their  utiUty^  and  only  when  it  effects  their  utility. 
Thus  if  A  has  a  commodity  called  X,  and  B  a  com- 
modity called  Y,  the  proportion  in  which  they  will 
exchange  for  each  other  will  be  determined  by  the 
utility  of  X  and  Y — A  will  not  part  with  X,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  for  any  portion  of  Y,  unless  the  portion  of 
B  which  he  receives  possesses  more  utility  to  Aim,  that 
is,  is  more  desired  by  him,  than  the  portion  of  X  which 
he  gives.  In  like  manner,  B  will  not  part  with  Y,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  for  any  portion  of  X,  unless  the 
portion  of  X  which  he  receives  possesses  more  utility  to 
Aim,  that  is,  is  more  desired  by  him,  than  the  portion  of 
Y  which  he  gives.  Every  child  knows  that  this  is  the 
principle,  and  the  only  one,  on  which  all  exchanges  are 
made.  Demand  and  supply  generally  influence  this 
utility ;  for  instance,  if  A's  supply  of  X  be  increased, 
this  will  generally  diminish  its  utility  to  him,  or  the 
degree  in  which  he .  desires  its  possession ;  for  as  our 
particular  desires  are  capable  of  being  satisfied,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  may  have  more  of  one  article  than  we 
wish  to  use,  and,  therefore,  the  retaining  the  possession  of 
that  surplus  is  less  desirable  to  us :  the  exception  to  this 
ia,  when  the  article  is  not  one  which  will  spoil  by  keeping, 
and  when  we  have  a  prospect  of  being  aole,  by  keeping 
it  longer 'jn  our  possession,  to  obtain  more  of  what  we 
want  in  exchange  for  it ;  hence  it  is  that  corn  is  very 
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Gable  to  fluctuations  in  value  from  changes  in  the  supply, 
while  some  manufactures,   which  can  be  producea  at 
pleasure,  and  which    will   not  spoil  by   keeping,   are  ^ 
comparatively  uninfluenced  by  variations  in  their  supply.  ^ 

I  think  it  was  the  existence  of  articles  in  this  latter  dan  «^,^^^ 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  opinion  now  so  general,  ^-^ 
that  coat  of  production  is  the  regulating  cause  of  ex-   A    - 
changeable   value.      This  principle  seems  to  account    -    ^ 
satisractorily  for  the  value  of  the  latter  class  of  articles,  \    ^ 
but  was  certainly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  former  ^^^^    - 
and  yet^one  class  of  Economists  hake  vehementljj/?on-.^   > 
tended  that  cost  of  production  07i/^,|and  the  ofherJ  that*^  '^  .•  "^ 
demand  and  supply  only^  was  the  regulator  of  ^nliange*  ^    -1 
able  value,  although   neither   of   them,  by  itself,  will    j     '; 
account  for  all  the  variations  in  exchangeable  value.  ^ 

Before  we  inquire  into  the  influence  of  cost  ofproduc-   ^ 
/ton  on  exchangeable  value,  let  us  ascertain  the  meaning  *^ 
of  the  term.     Mr.  Senior  defines  it  to  be  ^Uhesum  rf  ^  -  _ 
lalxiur  niid  abstinence  necessary  to  production,^  and  the  "^     ^ 
general  reader  will  readily  understand  it,  as  *^  the  trouble  ".     v>s 
und  expense  necessary  to  procure  the  article.''    Now  it  ,^     ..^ 
is  obvious  that  the  value  of  articles  does  not  always  con-    . 
form  to  this :  that  class  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  ^ 

peculiarly  affected  by  changes  in  the  demand  and  supply,   _   ,  * 
cloi»ft  not  ol)ey  this  rule ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cost    * 
of  prcMluction  is  not  the  circumstance  which  influences  a    ..       "^ 
party  in  determining  what  he  will  pay  for  an  article,  it    ^ 
IS,  (iH  I  said,  the  utility  of  the  article  i  the  man  who  finds     1 
an  article,  and  offers  it  for  sale,  wlU  get  as  much  for  it   . 
as  another  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  labouring  to       ..^  ^ 
produce  a  similar  article ;  and  if  a  workman  takes  three     '^ 
days  to  make  an  article  which  another  worku)an  can 
make  in  one  day,  he  cannot  on  that  account  get  three 
times  as  much  for  it ;  so  if  a  person  is  the  sole  producer 
of  an  article,  he  may  charge  any  price  he  pleases  for  it. 
It  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  cost  of  production  regulates    '\ 
value,  though  it  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  value, 
which  is  determined  by  other  considerations,  happens  to 
coincide  with  the  cost  of  production.     The  reason  why 
it  so  coincides,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
does   so,   and   the  means  by  which    the  coincidence  is 
brought  alx>ut,  are  manifest.     In  a  country  where  every 
man  is  free  to  choose  his  own  occupation,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  labour  is  equally  rewarded,  as 
Adam  Smith   with  great  felicity  shows  ;  this  establishes 


Ixxi 

an  average  rate  of  wages  and  profits^  and  if  the  price    -^ 
received  tor  any  article  is  not  such  as  to  pay  the  average     ' 
J  wages  and  proDts  to  those  engaged  in  it,  it  will  be  aban-^*'x 

^  doned,  and  the  supply  of  the  article  will  be  diminishedy  . 

until  the  price  rises  to  that  amount;  and,  on  the  othex^  > 
♦      '    band|  if  the  price  be  greater,  the  supply  will  be  increased, 

until  it  falls  to  that  level ;  so  that  value  is  only  made  to    '^ 
'      coincide  with  cost  of  production,  through  the  medium  of    ; 
a  change  in  supply^  and  when  this  cannot  be  brought 
about,  there  is  no  such  coincidence  and  no  tendency  to  it. 
Afain,  in  measuring  cost  of  production,  we  must  suppose  ,^ 
alTlabour  of  the  same  value :  an  article  which  required 
the  day'^s  labour  of  a  skilful  artificer  to  produce  it,  can^ 
not  be  said  to  be  equal  in  cost  of  production  to  one  which   ^ 
required  the  day^s  labour  of  an  unskilled  workman  to    j^ 
produce  it.     These  two  circumstances — the  necessity  of   ^ 
the  existence  of  the  power  of  changing  from  one  em-\5^ 
ployment   to  another,  and  the  equality   of  the  labour  -y 
employed — explain  at  once  the  apparent  difference  be*  ^ 
tween  Mr.   Senior  and  Colonel    lorrens.       The   first  n 
proves  that  Colonel  Torrens  is  right  in  saying,  that  tb^    \^ 
value  of  foreign  articles  is  not  regulated  by  their  cost  of 
production,  for  an  Englishman  cannot  become  a  foreigner 
at  pleasure ;  they  are,  therefore,  like  those  domestic  com-  ^ 
modities,   the  supply   of  which   cannot  be  altered    at 
pleasure,  and  whose  value  therefore  is  regulated  by  their 
utiHty,  and  does  not  coincide  with  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction :  but  Mr.  Senior  is  equally  correct  in  saying,  that 
the  value  of  foreign  articles  is  regulated  by  the  same  rule 
as  that  of  domestic  commodities,  and  that  is,  by  their  ^ 
pywer  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  world.     Again, 
the  quality  of  tne  labour  is  not  necessarily  equal,  there- 
fore the  value  does  not  coincide  witl!*^the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.    Colonel  Torrens  saysi»"  The  question  is,  will  ,- 
the  English   yam,   produced  by   a  given  quantity  of  ^ 
labour,  sell  in  the  markets  both  of  England  and  France, 
at  the  same  price  at  which  the  French  silks,  produced  by 
the  same  quantity  of  labour,  sell  in  the  marKets  both  of    \ 
France  and   of   England  ?      If  this   question   can   be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  your  case  is  proved  ;  if  it    * 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  my  case  is  proved.*    • 
Of  course  Mr.  Senior  would  not  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  nay,  even  Colonel   Torrens  would  not 
answer   the    corresponding    question,    with    regard    to 
domestic  articles,  in  the  affirmative.     "  Will  an  English  ^ 


A    ^^ 
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watch,  produced  by  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  sell  at 
the  same  price  in  England  as  a  piece  of  English  straw 
matting,  produced  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour*  ?** 
*•  Certainly  not,"  Colonel  Torrens  would  reply,  **  for  the 
labour  of  a  watch  mannfacturer  is  skilled  labour,  but  the 
labour  of  a  person  who  weaves  mats,  is  comparatively 
unskilled;"  just  as  Mr.  Senior  would  say  in  reply  to 
the  other  question,  ^^  No,  for  English  labour  is  more 
skilled  than  Frenclv." 

Mr.  Senior  uses  the  term  "  cost  of  production"  in  the 
sense  of  cost  of  production  to  the  consumer j  and  thus 
maintains,  that  tne  value  of  foreign  articles  coincides 
with  the  costjof  production,  because,  if  we  set  about  pro- 
ducing them  ourselves,  we  could  not  do  it  on  better 
terms;  but  Colonel  Torrens,  by  "cost  of  production," 
means  "  cost  of  production  to  the  producer,  and  in  this 
sense  he  is  right  in  saying,  that  the  value  of  foreign 
articles  does  not  coincide  with  their  cost  of  production. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  the  value  of  foreign 
articles  is  at  all  regulated  by  their  cost  of  production ; 
even  in  Mr.  Senior^s  sense  of  the  word  it  is  never  so 
high :  who  will  say  that  the  value  of  tea  is  regulated  by 
what  it  would  cost  us  to  supply  ourselves  with  tea  grown 
at  home  ?  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  simple 
and  obyious  statement  is,  that  the  value  of  articles  is  ^ 

goverfifed  by  their  utility ;  and  if  the  labour  of  an  English-  ^ 

man,  for  one  day,  can  produce  an  article  possessing  J|^ 
double  the  utility  in  the  market  of  the  worla,  that  an  ^ 
article  produced  by  the  day's  labour  of  a  Frenchman  ^ 

possesses,  a  day^s  labour  in  England  will  procure  double         *\ 
the  quantity  of  gold,  or  of  any  other  commodity,  in  the        ^ 
market  of  the  world,  that  the  day's  labour  of  a  French-         ^ 
man  wiU,  and  will  always  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
productiveness  is  diminished ;  and  unless  the  imposition         <x 
or  removal  of  duties  affects  that  productiveness,  it  can         '^ 
never   permanently    affect    the  supply  of  the  precious      '  *• 
metals.     Of  this  we  may  be  as  well  assured  as  we  are  of 
any  conclusion  in  Physical  Science.     That  no  such  result  ^ 

as  Colonel  Torrens  anticipates,  has,  in  fact^  ever  taken     >  ^ 
place,  is  shown  in  No.  9SL  of  "  The  Economist,"  page  4^.       ^   ;!^ 

*  The  uDit  by  which  we  metsure  cost  of  productio^,  is  the  oTdihiJ^  J   t^ 
qiudity  of  labour  which  produce*   wages.--'See   Dr.  Longfield's  ^4™^  \  Nik 
rable  Lectures.  :  .  ^       . 
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LETTER    I. 


2  '^    .  TO 

i         THE  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL, 

it    "^  ON  THE  PROPOSED  ALTERATION  IN  THE    IMPORT  DUTIES 
'^^   r*  UPON   CORN  AND   SUGAR, 


t^^'^N  My  Lord, 

^  5  ^^  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  directed  the  attention  of 
^,  cf  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  revision  of  the  duties 
;  -Naffecting  the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  and  in  the 
^^  ^  detiate  upon  the  Address,  the  Whig  Budget  was  the  prin- 
'^  ^  cipal  subject  discussed.  A  few  observations  upon  the 
J^  7  several  questions  involved  in  that  Budget  may  not,  under 
y^^^  existing  circumstances,  be  deemed  inappropriate  by  your 
\  r*.  Lordship.  I  shall  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pro- 
^    I  posed  alteration  in  the  Com  Laws. 

X      I- — The  Whig  measure  for  altering  the  existing  Com 

r    1  Laws  would  have  the  very  injurious  effect  of  increasing  the 

-    -1  |mce  of  the  people's  food.    The  cry  of  "  cheap  bread,'"  with 

J    ^  which  it  was  attempted  to  excite  the  country  at  the  late 

ndectkms,  was  a  delusion.     No  question  in  arithmetic  can  be 


i'l 
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more  simple,  or  more  certain,  than  that  your  Lc^rdship^s 
boasted  scheme  for  relieving  the  people,  by  imposing  a  fixed 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  would  increase 
to  the  consumer  the  price  of  the  first  necessary  of  life. 
Your  Lordship  would  unchain  the  giant  by  increasing  the 
weight  of  his  irons.  But  we  will,  if  you  please,  abandon 
figures  of  rhetoric  for  figures  of  arithmetic. 

The  Whig  plan  proposes  to  substitute,  for  the  pre- 
sent fluctuating  duties  the  following  fixed  duties  upon 
foreign  corn,  when  entered  for  home  consumption,  viz.  : — 
on  wheat,  8^.  per  quarter ;  on  barley,  4«.  6d, ;  on  oats, 
Stf.  4d. ;  and  on  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  5^.  It  is  self-evident, 
that  under  this  scheme  the  price  of  food  to  the  people  would 
be  increased  in  all  those  years  of  deficient  supply,  in  which 
the  import  duty,  under  the  existing  sliding  scale,  falls  be^ 
low  8«.  per  quarter  for  wheat. 

The  evil  inflicted  on  the  people  by  making  bread  dearer 
in  dear  years,  would  not,  under  the  Whig  plan,  be  atoned 
for  by  any  arrangement  for  making  bread  cheaper  in  cheap 
years.  Indeed,  the  Whig  scheme,  as  described  by  its  able 
and  well  informed  advocate,  Mr.  M^^Culloch,  is  so  contrived 
as  to  diminish  the  chance  of  cheap  years.  According  to 
this  gentleman's  calculations,  the  lowest  price  at  which 
wheat  could  be  sold,  under  the  Whig  plan  of  a  fixed  duty 
of  8».  per  quarter,  would  be  BBs.  per  quarter.  Now  it  is 
important  for  the  bread  eaters  of  England  to  consider,  that 
during  the  six  years,  from  183S  to  1838,  both  inclusive^ 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  was  only 
51«.  per  quarter.  The  effect  of  the  ministerial  plan  of  alter* 
ing  the  Corn  Laws  may  be  explained  in  a  few  simple  words. 
"  Dear  years  dearer,  and  cheap  years  fewer."  Mr.  M^Cul- 
loch  has  shown  very  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  Whig 
plan  would  tend  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  cheap 
years.  Under  the  existing  law,  when  there  is  a  prospe^^t  of 
a  deficient  harvest,  the  price  of  com  rises,  and  the  import 
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duties  fall,  and  a  speculative  trade  immediately  commences, 
the  merchants  running  a  race  with  each  other  to  get  in  their 
foreign  com  before  the  increasing  supply  shall  reduce  the 
price  and  raise  the  duties.  Under  this  competition,  impor- 
tation frequently  takes  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
actual  deficiency  of  the  harvest  would  otherwise  have  occa- 
sioned ;  abundance  is  created  in  the  very  years  in  which 
deficiency  was  apprehended ;  and  the  supply  exceeding  the 
consumption,  a  surplus  remains  on  hand,  serving,  like  Pha- 
raoh^s  granaries,  to  meet  succeeding  years  of  dearth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existing  system  of  fluctuat- 
ing duties  renders  the  foreign  com  trade  a  species  of  lottery , 
in  which  there  may  be  alternately  great  losses  and  great  gains. 
When  prices  are  rising  and  duties  falling,  and  when,  in 
consequence,  a  merchant  orders  consignments  of  foreign 
com,  a  favourable  change  in  the  weather  may  reduce  prices, 
and  raise  duties,  before  the  corn  can  arrive  in  this  country ; 
and  the  merchant  may  have  to  incur  the  double  loss  of 
paying  the  higher  duty,  and  of  receiving  the  less  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  season  become  more  unfa- 
vourable, and  prices  continue  to  rise  and  duties  to  fall,  then 
the  importing  merchant  will  obtain,  from  the  operation  of 
a  two-fold  cause,  a  larger  profit  than  that  on  which  he 
had  calculated  when  ordering  consignments  of  foreign  grain. 
This  species  of  lottery  has  a  considerable  effect  in  increasing 
importation.  Speculators,  in  the  confidence  which  they  feel 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  have  a  preference  for  those 
hazardous  trades  in  which  extra  risk  is  paid  for  by  extraor- 
dinary gain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  has  been, 
under  the  amount  of  duties  collected  according  to  the  present 
sliding  scale,  a  larger  importation  of  foreign  com  than  that 
which  would  have  taken  place  under  the  same  amount  of 
duties  collected  according  to  a  fixed  scale.  An  invariable 
duty  would  check  speculative  importation ;  would  cause, 
when  a  deficient  harvest  occurs,  the  extent  of  the  foreign 


supply  to  be  more  nearly  proportionec)  to  the  extent  of  the 
home  deficiency ;  and  would  thus  prevent  the  existence  of  a 
surplus  over  and  above  consumption,  serving  as  a  granary 
against  a  future  emergency.  The  sliding  scale,  as  com- 
pared with  an  equivalent  fixed  scale,  may  be  disadvantageous 
to  the  importing  merchant^  as  tempting  him  to  incur  the 
risks  and  losses  of  over-trading;  but  a  sliding  scale,  as 
contrasted  with  an  equivalent  fixed  scale,  is  decidedly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  consumer.  The  fixed  scale,  while  it 
would  render  dear  years  dearer,  would  prevent  the  occa- 
sional cheapness  which  takes  place  under  the  operation  of  the 
sliding  scale.  The  plan  of  the  Whigs  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  plan  to  create  deamess  and  to  prevent  cheapness. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  subject  requires  that  we 
should  examine  it  in  more  minute  detail.  Dantzic  is  the 
port  from  which  the  largest  and  cheapest  supplies  of  foreign 
corn  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  M^CuUoch  informs  us  that  at 
Dantzic,  **  whenever  there  is  a  demand  from  this  country 
«  for  150,000  or  200,000  qrs.,  the  price  of  wheat  uniformly 
"  rises  to  40«.  a  quarter,  or  upwards  ;^  and  that  "  it  is 
"  quite  nugatory  to  suppose  that  any  large  supplies  should 
"  be  furnished  by  Dantzic  were  the  shipping  price  under 
"  4fO«.  or  45.9.''  The  price  in  the  year  1838  exceeded  4j8*. 
a  quarter ;  while  the  price  of  the  wheat  shipped  at  Dantzic 
for  England  in  the  year  1839  was,  to  the  shippers,  from 
46«.  to  66«.  a  quarter*.  The  expense  of  conveying  a  quar- 
ter of  corn  from  Dantzic  to  London,  putting  it  into  ware- 
house here,  and  selling  it  to  the  baker,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  from  10«.  to  12*.  a  quarterf .  The  fixed  duty 
upon  foreign  wheat  introduced  for  home  consumption,  as 
proposed  in  the  Whig  Budget,  is  Ss,  a  quarter.  From 
these  data  it  appears,  that,  had  the  Whig  Budget  been 

•  M<^Culloch,  pp.  9  and  10.  f  M<^Culloch. 


the  law  of  the  land  previous  to  the  year  1888,  the  price 
at  which  the  people  of  England  could  have  obtained  any 
considerable  supplies  of  foreign  wheat,  would  have  been 
as  follows: — 

8.  d. 
Price  per  quarter  to  the  shipper  at  Dantzic  40  0 
Freight,  and  other  expenses               .  11       0 

Duty 8      0 


59      0 


Under  the  existing  law,  the  average  price  of  wheat  during 
theseventeen  years,  from  1821  tol837,  inclusive,  was  BSs,  lOd. 

The  price  at  which  the  people  of  England  could  have 
obtained  supplies  of  foreign  com  in  the  year  1838,  had  the 
Whig  Budget  been  the  law  of  the  land,  would  have  been  as 
follows : — 


8.       d. 


Price  per  quarter  to  the  shipper  in  Dantzic 

in  1888        

Freight,  and  other  charges  for  conveyance 
Duty 


48 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0 

67 

0 

The  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  for 
the  year  1838,  was,  under  the  existing  law,  64«.  Id.  The 
price  at  which,  under  the  proposed  Whig  law,  supplies 
could  have  been  obtained,  would  have  been  67^. 

In  the  year  1839,  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  shippers  at 
Dantzic  rose  to  BBs,  Had  the  Whig  Budget  been  the  law 
of  the  land  in  this  year,  the  price  at  which  the  people  of 
England  could  have  received  supplies  of  wheat  from  the 
cheapest  shipping  port  in  the  world,  would  have  been  as 
fdlows : — 
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Price  to  shippers  at  Dantzic 
Freight)  and  other  charges 
Duty 


55 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0 

74' 

0 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1839,  was  only  10s.  8d. 

So  much  for  Cheap  Bread,  under  Whig  legislation  ! ! ! 
It  is  self-evident  that  com  bought  in  the  foreign 
market  at  any  given  price,  will  be  cheaper  in  the  home 
market  when  the  import  duty  is  under  Ss.  a  quarter  than 
when  that  duty  is  at  Ss.  The  advocates  of  the  Ss.  duty, 
however,  contend,  that  the  sliding  scale,  by  rendering  the 
trade  in  corn  irregular  and  uncertain,  causes  great  fluc- 
tuations of  price  at  the  shipping  ports ;  that  if  com  could 
at  all  times  be  imported  into  this  country  at  a  fixed  duty, 
the  foreign  grower  would  extend  his  cultivation  with  a  view 
to  the  wants  of  the  British  market ;  and  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  unfavoura- 
ble season,  the  increased  demand  for  foreign  corn  would  be 
met  by  a  corresponding  supply,  and  that  no  sudden  and 
extraordinary  rise  of  prices  in  the  shipping  ports  would 
occur. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  erroneous.  A  fixed  duty 
could  have  no  greater  effect  than  a  sliding  scale  in  prevent- 
ing sudden  and  extraordinary  fluctuatioiis  in  the  price  of 
foreign  corn  at  the  shipping  ports.  Were  a  fixed  duty  of 
8*.  a  quarter  imposed  upon  foreign  wheat,  the  quantity  im- 
ported into  this  country,  in  years  of  average  abundance^ 
would  be  inconsiderable;  while  the  quantity  required  in 
deficient  years  could  not  be  less  than  the  quantity  required 
in  deficient  years  under  the  existing  system.  Now  it  could 
be  only  with  a  view  to  the  very  limited  demand  which  the 


British  market  would  present  in  ordinary  years,  that  Ae 
foreign  grower  would  regulate  the  extent  of  his  cultivation- 
No  provision  would  be  made  for  the  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary demand  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  this 
country.  To  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  British 
market  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  foreign  shipping 
ports  beyond  the  ordinary  supply.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  com  at  the  foreign  ship- 
ping ports  would  not  be  less  frequent,  or  less  considerable, 
under  a  fixed  than  under  a  varying  duty. 

Let  us  consider  this  very  important  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject more  in  detail.  Mr.  M^Culloch,  who  is  the  highest 
authority  on  questions  of  this  nature,  informs  us,  that  at 
Dantzic  (the  cheapest  market  from  which  we  can  obtain 
foreign  supplies)  no  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  can  be 
purchased  under  40«.  a  quarter.  The  expense  of  convey- 
ance from  Dantzic  to  this  country  is  not  less  than  lis. 
a  quarter.  Therefore,  if  a  fixed  duty  of  8*.  a  quarter  were 
charged  on  importation,  no  considerable  supply  could  be 
obtained  from  abroad  until  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
British  market  exceeded  59«.  a  quarter.  With  a  fixed  duty 
of  Ss.  a  quarter,  there  could  be  little  or  no  demand  in  the 
British  market  for  foreign  wheat  for  home  consumption,  so 
long  as  the  price  should  be  under  59<¥.;  and  consequently, 
there  would  be  no  extension  of  cultivation  in  foreign  parts, 
with  a  view  to  the  supplying  of  the  British  market.  To 
meet  the  extraordinary  demand  of  unfavourable  seasons, 
there  could  be  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  supply  called 
forth  by  the  ordinary  demand  of  years  of  average  abun- 
dance. It  is  a  perfect  delusion  to  suppose  that  a  fixed 
duty  of  Sa.  a  quarter  would  have  the  efiect  of  preventing 
that  sudden  and  extraordinary  rise  of  price  which  takes 
place  at  the  foreign  shipping  ports  when  a  more  than 
ordinary  importation  into  this  country  is  required. 

A  reference  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  com  trade,  for  tht 


last  twenty  years,  will  show  still  more  clearly  that  the 
ministerial  measure  could  not  have  the  effect  of  giving  to 
the  foreign  corn  market  a  greater  degree  of  steadiness  than 
that  which  exists  under  the  present  Taw.  During  the  three 
years,  from  1821  to  1823,  both  inclusive,  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  never  exceeded  GOs.  a 
quarter ;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  foreign  growth  im. 
ported  in  any  one  year,  was  only  88,992  quarters.  From 
1824  to  1826,  inclusive,  the  highest  average  price  was 
668.  6d.,  and  the  largest  importation  549,544  quarters. 
From  1882  to  1887,  inclusive,  the  highest  average  price 
was  58^.,  and  the  highest  importation  544,150  quarters. 
During  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years,  there  were  twelve 
/ears  in  which  the  average  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed 
60«.,  and  only  eight  years  in  which  that  price  exceeded  60s* 
During  the  eight  latter  years  the  average  price  ranged  ftom 
52«.  lid.  to  70^.  8(/.;  and  the  annual  importation  of  foreign 
wheat  from  43,800  to  2,862,680  quarters ;  the  highest  price 
and  the  largest  importation  being  in  the  year  1839.  It  is 
important  to  remark  that,  under  the  present  law,  when  the 
average  price  of  wheat  is  60s.  a  quarter,  the  duty  upon 
importation  is  26«.  8(/.;  and  that  when  the  price  is  73».,  the 
duty  falls  to  1^. 

These  facts,  and  their  cause,  demand  the  most  serious 
consideration.  Why  was  it,  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  were  twelve  years  in  which,  while  foreign  wheat 
was  prohibited  by  a  duty  of  26«.  8cf.  a  quarter,  the  average 
price  did  not  exceed  60«.  ?  The  only  answer  which  can  be 
given  to  this  question  is,  that  in  years  of  average  abun- 
dance, this  country  produces  a  supply  of  wheat  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  equal  to  the  consumption ;  because,  if  the 
average  supply  of  home  growth  were  in  any  perceptible 
d^^ee  less  than  that  required  for  home  consumption,  prices 
would  necessarily  rise  to  the  level  at  which  foreign  wheat 
might  be  imported.     Again,- Why,  in  the  year  1839,  did 
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the  average  price  of  wheat  rise  to  lOs,  Sd.^  although,  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  duty  upon  importa- 
tion was  little  more  than  nominal  ?  The  only  answer  which 
can  be  given  to  this  question  is,  that  the  seasons  in  this 
country  are  so  irregular,  that  while,  in  average  years,  the 
home  supply  is  equal  to  the  home  consumption,  deficient 
crops,  occasionally  occurring  in  succession,  create  in  the 
foreign  market  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  increase  of  demand, 
for  which  no  corresponding  increase  of  supply  has  been 
provided. 

Mr.  M^Culloch  has  furnished  an  irresistible  argument  in 
favour  of  the  views  which  have  now  been  presented.  After 
an  extensive  and  careful  examination,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  that  a  change  to  a  moderate  fixed  duty  of  from 
5s,  to  Is.  would  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country.  Now,  if  cultivation  were  not  dimi- 
nished, the  quantity  of  com  of  home  growth,  obtained  in 
years  of  ordinary  abundance,  could  not  be  diminished ;  and 
by  necessary  consequence,  the  quantity  of  foreign  com  re- 
quired for  home  consumption  in  ordinary  years  could  not  be 
increased.  But  if  the  quantity  of  foreign  corn  required  for 
the  supply  of  the  British  market  were  not  increased,  no  exten- 
sion of  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  the  supplying  of  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  the  British  market,  could  take  place  in  foreign 
parts;  and  if  there  were  no  extension  of  cultivation  in 
foreign  parts,  there  could  be  no  increase  of  supply  in  the 
foreign  shipping  ports  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  of 
the  British  markets  on  the  occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest. 
On  Mr.  McCulloch's  showing,  a  fixed  duty  could  have  no 
greater  effect  than  a  fluctuating  duty,  in  preventing  that 
sudden  rise  of  price  which  takes  place  in  the  foreign  ship- 
ping ports,  when  a  more  than  ordinary  supply  of  com  is 
required  for  the  British  market. 

The  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  proposed  by  your 
Lordship  would   have   been  defensible  had  it  proceeded 
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upon  the  principle  of  exacting  from  the  people  a  less  tax 
upon  thar  food  than  that  which  they  pay  under  the  exist- 
ing law.  But  here,  again,  Mr.  M<Culloch  presents  himself 
as  a  witness  against  you.  It  is  shown,  in  a  table  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  his  valuable  pamphlet,  that  the  bread  tax 
imposed  by  the  existing  law,  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
bread  tax  which  your  Lordship  would  inflict  upon  the 
people.  From  the  passing  of  the  present  Com  Laws  up  to 
the  year  1840,  the  total  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  imported 
for  home  consumption  was  9,^99)114  quarters;  the  total 
amount  of  duty  paid  under  the  sliding  scale,  was  2,670,81^. ; 
and,  consequently,  the  average  rate  of  duty  for  the  wh<de 
period  was  58,  9d.  a  quarter.  Your  Lordship  proposes  to 
lighten  the  burthens  which  press  so  heavily  on  the  people, 
by  raising  the  bread  tax  from  5s.  9d,  to  Ss,  Had  the 
ministerial  measure  of  mercy  been  the  law  of  the  land,  from 
the  time  that  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60,  came  into  operation, 
until  January  18:^,  an  additional  sum  of  1,046,150/.  would 
have  been  extorted  from  the  people. 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  succeeded  in  proving  the  fol- 
lowing important  propositions : 

Firsts — That  the  Whig  measure  for  levying  a  fixed  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  would  render  dear 
years  dearer,  and  would  diminish  the  chance  of  cheap 
years. 

Second^ — That  a  fixed  duty  could  have  no  greater  ten- 
dency than  the  present  sliding  scale,  to  counteract  that 
sudden  rise  of  price  which  takes  place  in  the  foreign  ship- 
ping ports,  when  the  occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest  in 
this  country  creates  an  extraordinary  demand  for  foreign 
corn. 

Thirds — ^That  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  a  quarter  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  would  increase  the  existing 
bread  tax  by  40  per  cent. 

Fourth^ — That  the  adoption  of  the  Whig  measure,  in- 
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stead  of  being  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  in  com,  would  be  a  retrograde  movement 
towards  the  exploded  doctrine  of  restriction  and  monopoly. 

The  manner  in  which  the  announcement  of  the  Whig  mea- 
surefor  increasing  the  bread  tax  has  been  received  throughout 
the  country,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  The  genuine  free 
traders,  whose  principles  the  proposed  alteration  would  vio- 
late, gave  it  a  languid  support ;  while  from  the  agriculturists, 
whofiie  monopoly  it  would  increase,  it  encountered  strenuous 
oppoation.  Nevertheless,  the  two  parties  acted  under  one 
and  the  same  impression,  namely,  the  impression  that  the  fixed 
duty  could  not  be  maintained.  The  free  trader  acquiesced 
in  the  ministerial  measure,  because  he  saw  that  it  was  too  bad 
to  last ;  while  the  monopolist  opposed  it,  because  he  perceived 
that  fcHT  him  it  would  be  too  good  to  last.  The  impossi- 
bility of  adhering  to  a  duty  of  8^.  a  quarter  on  bread  com 
when  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  73*.  or  SOs,  a  quarter,  was 
manifest  to  both.  There  was  an  apprehension,  that  under 
the  increased  and  intolerable  pressure  of  an  additional  bread 
tax,  the  suffering  and  indignant  masses,  on  the  first  occur- 
rence of  a  deficient  harvest,  might  "  repeal  the  Corn  Laws 
**  from  without  with  a  vengeance.""  The  agriculturists  op- 
posed the  Whig  measure  for  giving  them  increased  protec- 
tion, on  the  principle  of  letting  well  alone ;  while  the  free 
traders  were  willing  that  it  should  pass,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  your  lordship  was  too  enlightened  and  too 
prudent  to  have  any  real  intention  of  maintaining  the  fixed 
duties  you  proposed. 

Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  any  serious  intention  to 
maintain  the  fixed  duties  proposed  in  the  Whig  Budget,  is 
a  question  which  none  but  its  proposers  can  be  competent 
to  determine.  Nor  is  the  decision  of  the  question  of  much 
importance.  If  the  intention  was  to  maintain  the  fixed 
duties,  then  the  people  were  deceived  by  the  promise  of  re- 
lief: if  the  intention  was  not  to  maintain  these  duties,  then 
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« 

the  agriculturists  were  deceived  by  the  promise  of  pro- 
tection, 

II. — Next  to  a  free  trade  in  com,  no  measure  could  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  people  than  a  free  trade  in  sugar.  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  alterations  in 
the  sugar  duties,  proposed  in  the  Whig  Budget,  are  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

The  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties,  as  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  30th  of  April,  was  to 
be  as  follows,  vix, : — The  duty  upon  colonial  sugar  being 
S49.  per  hundred  weight,  and  that  on  foreign  sugar  60s.y  it 
was  proposed  to  leave  the  former  duty  unaltered,  but  to 
lower  the  latter  to  S6s.  ptr  hundred  weight,  and  thus  to 
reduce  the  differential  duty  in  favour  of  colonial  sugar  from 
268.  to  1^.  per  hundred  weight.  From  this  change  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calculated  on  an  increased  re- 
venue of  700,000/.  Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  out  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  the 
consequences  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  change. 

Foreign  sugar,  upon  being  entered  for  home  consumption, 
would  have  paid  a  higher  duty  by  125.  per  hundred-weight 
than  colonial  sugar ;  and,  consequently,  the  importation  of 
1,166,666  cwt.  of  foreign  sugar  would  have  given  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  revenue  of  700,000/.  over 
and  above  the  revenue  which  would  be  received  upon  the 
importation  of  the  same  quantity  of  colonial  sugar.  The 
first  effects,  therefore,  of  the  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties 
proposed  in  the  Whig  Budget,  according  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  would  be  the  introduction  of  1,166,666 
cwt.  of  foreign  sugar,  the  exclusion  of  1,166,666  cwt.  of 
colonial  sugar,  and  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of 

700,000/. 

Other  effects  would  follow.  The  average  price  of  British 
sugar  in  bond,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  Sis.  per 
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hundred-weight*.  The  average  price  of  foreign  sugar  in 
bond,  during  the  same  period,  has  been  9,^.  Assuming 
that  no  material  rise  would  take  place  in  the  price  of 
foreign  sugar,  in  consequence  of  the  new  demand  of  the 
British  market,  then  the  price  at  which,  under  jthe  pro- 
posed regulations,  it  could  be  sold  in  this  country  for 
home  consumption  would  be  58«.  per  hundred-weight,  vix.^ 
9Sts.  original  cost,  and  86«.  duty.  Now,  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  price  of  British  sugar  to  the  consumer  has 
been  61«.  per  hundred  weight,  viz.^  Sla.  original  cost,  and 
24tf.  duty.  But  sugars  of  equal  quality  cannot  be  sold  in 
the  same  market  at  different  prices.  Under  the  proposed 
change  of  duties,  British  colonial  sugar  would  fall  to  the 
level  of  foreign  sugar,  and  both  would  be  furnished  to  the 
consumer  at  the  price  of  BSs.  per  hundred-weight.  This 
would  be  a  fall  of  Ss.  per  hundred-weight  below  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years.  The  quantity  of  sugar  entered  for 
consumptionf  in  the  year  1840  was  3,764,710  cwt.,  and  a 
reduction  of  Ss.  per  cwt.  upon  that  quantity  would  amount 
to  664,7061.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties  have  hitherto  been 
traced,  that  alteration  would  appear  to  be  beneficial.  It 
would  produce  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
700,000/.,  while  affording  relief  to  the  sugar  consumers  of 
the  united  kingdom  to  the  extent  of  564,706/.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

In  order  to  realize  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
calculation  of  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
700,000/.,  1,166,666  cwt.  of  foreign  sugar  must  be  entered 
for  home  consumption,  and  a  like  quantity  of  the  produce 
of  the  British  colonies  displaced.  The  quantity  of  British 
colonial  sugar  entered  for  consumption  in  the  year  1840 

•  Edmburgk  Review  for  July  1841,  Article  VII. 

t  "  Ccmwten  Seme  view  of  the  Sugar  Question/'  as  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh 
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was,  as  we  have  seen,  3,764,710  cwt.  The  Whig  BadgcC 
would  displace,  at  a  stroke,  nearly  one-third  of  this  supply. 
The  demand  for  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies, 
would  suddenly  sink  from  3,764,710  cwt.  to  ^.598,0^  cwt 
The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  fit)m  the  British  colonies 
to  the  mother  country  for  home  consumption,  would  be 
reduced  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The  reduction  of 
imported  value  upon  the  1,166,666  cwt.  displaced  from 
consumption,  would  amount,  at  the  average  price  (37^.  per 
cwt.)  of  the  last  ten  years,  to  2,158,332/.,  while  the  fall 
of  Ss.  per  cwt.  upon  the  remaining  2,598,044  cwt.,  which 
the  colonies  might  still  be  able  to  supply  to  the  home  mar- 
ket, would  amount  to  389,706/..  The  total  diminution  in 
the  value  of  exports  in  sugar,  from  the  British  colonies  to 
the  mother  country,  would,  therefore,  amount  to  2,548,038/. 
As  all  external  trade  is  a  trade  of  barter,  when  produce  to 
the  value  of  2,548,038/.  ceased  lo  be  imported  from  the 
colonies,  British  goods  to  the  value  of  2,548,038/.  would 
cease  to  be  exported  to  the  colonies  in  return. 

The  destruction  of  capital  which  would  follow  so  sudden 
and  extensive  a  change  in  the  channels  of  trade  could  not  be 
easily  estimated.  The  colonies  of  Trinidad,  and  British 
Guiana,  having  extensive  regions  of  virgin  soil  yet  to  resort 
to,  might,  in  all  probability,  be  able  to  compete  with  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  and  to  send  to  the  British  market  an  undimi- 
nished quantity  of  produce.  On  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
older  colonies,  the  undivided  loss  would  fall.  By  the  cal- 
culation of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  change  of 
duty  would  cause  the  introduction  of  1,166,666  cwt.  of 
foreign  sugar.  Unless  there  should  be  some  decided  and 
permanent  improvements  in  the  profits  of  trade  and  the 
wages  of  labour,  of  which  there  does  not  appear  at  present 
the  smallest  probability,  the  importation  of  this  quantity  of 
foreign  sugar  would  not  be  followed  by  increased  consump- 
tion. There  must,  therefore,  be  a  diminished  exportaticm 
of  sugar  to  the  extent  of  1,166,666  cwt.  from  Jamaica 
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and  the  other  British  colonies,  in  which  the  soil  has  suf- 
fered deterioration  from  exhaustion.     Had  the  Whig  Bud-     "" 
get  parsed,  sugar  estates  in  Jamaica  would  have  become  4       ' 
valueless;   and   the  capital    employed   in   working   them       ^^ 
would  have  perished.     A   more  extensive   destruction  of   k""^ 
property,  rash  and  headlong  legislation  was  never  before 
contemplated. 

If  there  be,  in  the  science  of  commercial  legislation,  any      '*«• 
one  maxim  to  which  it  is  imperative  upon  a  statesman  to      y- 
conform,  it  is — avoid  sudden  change.    Human  industry,     v    ' 
like  the  human  constitution,  adapts  itself  to  the  circum-     \\ 
stances  in  which  it  has  long  been  placed.     Capital  andv  ^  ' 
labour  cannot  be  diverted  from  their  accustomed  channels^  \ 
ithout  extensive  loss,  and  extensive  suffering.  With  respect     ^ 

the  commerce  of  a  country,  change,  even  from  a  bad  to  >;  * 
a  ^ood  system,  cannot  be  effected,  however  cautiously  con-^  \. 
ducted,  without  producing  some  counter-poising  evil.  Stea-  » 
diness  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Steadiness,  even  with  re- 
spect to  a  bad  system,  is  better  than  oscillation  between 
bad  and  good.  The  alterations  in  the  sugar  duties,  con- 
templated in  the  Whig  Budget,  even  though  they  had  been 
framed  on  the  soundest  theoretical  principles,  ought  to  have 
encountered  the  most  determined  opposition,  because  they 
were  a  fearful  violation  of  that  cardinal  maxim  in  commer- 
cial legislation, — "  avoid  sudden  change.""  Assuming 
that  the  Whig  Budget  was,  as  regards  scientific  principles, 
theoretically  right,  it  was,  in  reference  to  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  it  into  effect» 
practically  wrong.  But,  was  the  alteration  of  the  sugar 
duties,  proposed  in  the  Whig  Budget,  framed  upon  princi- 
ples theoretically  and  scientifically  correct?  This  is  a 
question  to  which  I  would  earnestly  solicit  your  I^rdship^s 
consideration. 

The  existing  commercial  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Brazil  expires  in  184S,  upon  two  years^  notice,  and  tha^ 
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notice  has  been  given.     The  plan  of  the  Whig  Budget  is 
to  continue  to  levy  upon  the  sugar  produced  in  Brazil, 
a  differential  duty  of  50  per  cent  over  and  above  the  duty 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  sugar  produced  in  the  British 
colonies,  the  whole  amount  of  the  contemplated  duty  upon 
sugar  produced   in   Brazil,   and  in  other  foreign  parts, 
amounting  to  150  per  cent.     Now  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume,  that,  on  the  expiration  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
the  government  of  Brazil  will  impose  upon  British  goods 
a  duty  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  that   which  the 
government  of  this  country  may  charge  upon  the  produce 
of  Brazil.  The  important  question,  therefore,  which  a  British 
statesman  has  to  consider  is  this,  ^^  What  would  be  the 
^^  effect  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  sugar  duties,  should 
^^  the  British  goods  with  which  sugar  is  purchased  have  to 
^^  encQMnter,  in  consequence  of  that  change,  a  high  hostile 
^^  tariif?^     This  is  an  important  and  a  vital  question:  and 
any  changes  made  in  our  commercial  policy  until  this  question 
shall  be  thoroughly  understood,  must  be  made  in  the  dark. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  elucidating  this  very  important, 
but  somewhat  difficult  question,  will  be  to  state  a  simple 
hypothetical  case.    Let  us  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
Brazil  admits  British  goods  duty  free ;  and  that,  in  this 
state  of  the  trade,  the  British  merchant  purchases  100  cwt. 
of  Brazilian  sugar,    at    one   pound   per  hundred-weight, 
and  pays  for  it  by  means  of  100  bales  of  British  goods, 
which  he  is  able  to  sell  at  one  pound  per  bale.     Under 
these  circumstances,  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  vdll 
be  purely  a  trade  of  barter,  and  neither  country  will  incur 
a  debt  to  the  other  requiring  to  be  discharged  by  a  trans- 
mission of  the  precious  metals.     Now,  this  being  the  pre- 
vious state  of  things,  let  us  further  assume,  that  the  Bra^- 
zilian  government  imposes  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  upon 
the  introduction  of  British  goods.     The  effect  of  this  dis- 
turbing cause  will  be,  that  the  trade  between  the  two  ooun- 
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tries  will  cease  to  be  conducted  as  a  trade  of  pure  barter. 
It  wiU  not  now  be  possible  to  sell  in  the  Brazilian  market 
the  same  quantity  of  British  goods  as  before ;  and  there- 
fore, a  portion  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  purchaser  of 
sugar  must  be  paid,  in  bullion.  The  modus  operandi  will 
be  as  follows : — 

The  duty  of  100  per  cent,  imposed  upon  British  goods, 
will  double  their  price  in  the  Brazilian  market,  and,  as  the 
consumers  of  British  goods  in  Brazil  can  have  acquired  no 
increased  power  of  purchasing  by  the  imposition  of  the 
tariff,  they  will  now  be  able  to  purchase  only  one  bale, 
where  they  formerly  purchased  two.  The  British  mer- 
chant, who  formerly  obtained  100/.  for  100  bales,  will  now 
obtain  100/.  for  50  bales;  but  this  100/.  wil)  not  enable 
him,  as  before,  to  pay  for  his  100  cwt.  of  sugar,  because,  by 
this  supposition,  he  has  to  pay  50/.  out  of  the  100/.  for  duty. 
The  remaining  50/.,  due  for  his  sugar,  he  must  pay  in  gold. 
But  how  is  he  to  procure  the  gold  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is,  that  the  gold  will  be  procured  by  the  only  pro- 
cess by  which  an  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals  can 
be  procured.  As  soon  as  the  high  Brazilian  tariff  should  have 
turned  the  balance  of  payments  against  this  country,  gold 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  abstracted  from  the  circular 
ti(Hi  of  the  united  kingdom ;  this  abstraction  of  specie  would 
contract  the  currency,  and  reduce  prices;  and  this  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  British  goods  would  force  an  in- 
creased exportation  equivalent  to  the  diminished  exportation 
caused  by  the  Brazilian  tariff.  This  would  soon  restore  our 
foreign  trade  to  a  trade  of  barter.  But  the  permanent 
effects  of  the  hostile  tariff  would  be,  that  an  altered  distri- 
bution of  the  precious  metals,  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
country,  would  be  established,  leaving  us  with  a  currency 
contracted  in  volume  and  increased  in  value,  with  reduced 
prices,  and  with  an  increased  pressure  from  the  debt. 

Will  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness  to  apply  the  prin- 
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ciple,  which  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  to  the 
sugar  trade,  as  it  would  exist  under  the  regulations  pro- 
posed in  the  Whig  Budget.  According  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  calculation,  the  quantity  of  foreign  sugar 
imported  under  these  regulations  would  be  1,166,666  cwt ; 
and  for  this  quantity  we  should  have  to  pay,  at  S2«.  per 
cwt.,  1,283,332/.  Now  in  the  foreign  sugar  growing  coun- 
tries British  goods  would  have  to  encounter  a  hostile  tariff. 
Let  us  take  the  tariff,  not  at  100  per  cent,  as  is  assumed  in 
the  above  illustration,  but  at  50  per  cent.,  the  amount  of 
the  proposed  differential  duty  in  favour  of  British  sugar; 
and  let  us  suppose  this  tariff  reduces  the  demand  for  British 
goods,  not  one-half,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  only  by 
one-fourth.  The  result  would  be,  that  of  the  debt  of 
1,283,338/.,  incurred  for  foreign  sugar,  three-fourths,  or 
962,499/.,  would  be  paid  by  British  goods,  and  one-fourth, 
or  320,833/.,  in  the  precious  metals. 

Permit  me  to  inquire,  whether  the  Whi^  Ministers, 
before  they  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  measures  which, 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  calculation,  would 
destroy  at  a  stroke  one-third  of  the  export  trade  by  which 
we  have  hitherto  paid  for  the  sugar  of  the  British  colonies-— 
permit  me  to  ask  whether,  before  the  adoption  of  this  sud- 
den and  sweeping  change  in  the  channels  of  trade  -was 
resolved  on,  the  Whig  Ministers  had  secured  a  pledge 
from  the  governments  of  foreign  sugar  growing  countries, 
that  when  we  had  destroyed  the  colonial  markets  in  which 
we  could  not  be  met  by  hostile  tariffs,  the  new  markets 
which  we  sought  should  not  be  blocked  up  against  us  bj 
heavy  import  duties,  turning  the  balance  of  foreign  pay- 
ments against  us,  and  depriving  us  of  a  portion  of  that 
superior  command  over  the  products  of  foreign  labour,  in- 
cluding the  precious  metals,  which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed? 
If  the  Whig  Ministers  framed  their  Budget  without  a  careful 
reference  to  the   effect  of  hostile  tariffs,  and  differential 
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duties,  upon  the  proportions  in  which  the  precious  metals 
are  distributed  throughout  the  world,  they  performed 
only  half  their  task.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the 
duty  upon  foreign  sugar  might  probably,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  cause  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  consumer  of  about  Ss,  per  hundred  weight.  Such  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar,  mitigating  the  pressure  upon 
the  public  to  the  extent  of  about  500,000/.,  would  lead  to 
an  increased  consumption,  either  of  sugar  or  of  some  other 
articles,  provided  no  counteracting  cause  should,  at  the 
same  time,  be  brought  into  operation.  But  should  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  be  accompanied  by  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  British 
goods  with  which  the  cheaper  sugar  should  be  purchased, 
then  an  abstraction  of  gold,  a  contraction  of  the  currency, 
a  fall  in  prices,  and  a  reduction  in  the  wages  and  profits  of 
those  engaged  in  supplying  goods  for  the  foreign  market, 
might  diminish  the  power  of  consumption  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  could 
increase  it. 

The  laws  which  determine  the  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals  throughout  the  commercial  world — the  circumstances 
which  have  hitherto  caused  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of 
British  labour  to  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  foreign  labour — and  the  effect  of  hostile  tariffs  in  de- 
priving British  industry  of  this  important  advantage — these 
are  subjects  which  will  be  deeply  meditated  by  the  states- 
man upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Huskisson,  or  of  Ricardo, 
may  hereafter  fall.  Mr.  Ricardo's  chapter  on  foreign  trade, 
and  on  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  might  be 
worth  your  Lordship's  perusal.  His  early  loss  was  a  national 
misfortune.  Had  he  survived,  his  growing  influence  in 
Parliament  might  have  prevented  many  of  the  mistakes  in 
commercial  legislation,  to  which  the  present  difficulties  of 
the  country  may  be  traced.     As  an  humble  disciple  in  his 
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school,  I  may  again  address  myself  to  your  Lordship,  upon 
the  important  subjects  of  commercial  and  colonial  policy. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  Lordship^s  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  CLUB. 
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LETTER    II. 


TO 


THE  LORD   JOHN   RUSSELL, 


ON 


The  Manner  in  which  the  Adoption  of  the  Whig 
Budget  would  have  altered  the  value  of  Money^  in- 
creased the  pressure  of  Tawationy  and  aggravated 
the  Distress  of  the  People. 


Iv  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  your 
Lordship  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Budget,  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals  throughout  the  commercial  world,  and  the 
circumstances  which  have  hitherto  caused  the  produce  of  a 
given  quantity  of  British  labour  to  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  Foreign  labour,  were  subjects  not  al- 
together unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  statesman  who 
should  undertake  the  task  of  commercial  legislation.  In  that 
letter  I  also  requested  permission  to  inquire,  whether  the 
Whig  ministers,  before  they  decided  upon  the  adoption  of 
measures,  which,  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  own 
calculation,  must  have  destroyed  at  a  stroke  one  third  of  the 
export  trade  by  which  we  have  hitherto  paid  for  the  sugar  of 
the  British  colonies,  had  secured  a  pledge  from  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  sugar  growing  countries,  that  when  we  had 
destroyed  the  colonial  markets  in  which  we  could  not  bo  met 
by  hostile  tarifis,  the  new  markets  which  we  sought  shoidd 
not  be  blocked  up  against  us  by  heavy  import  duties,  turn- 
ing the  balance  of  foreign  payments  against  us,  and  depriving 
us  of  a  portion  of  that  superior  command  over  the  products  of 
foreign  labour,  including  the  precious  metals,  which  we  have 
hitherto  possessed.  Permit  me,  my  Lord,  to  repeat  the 
question.  It  is  an  important  and  a  searching  one.  Should 
your  Lozdship  £eu1  to  answer  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
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the  country  will  receive  that  failure  as  a  confession  of  incom- 
petency. To  seek  to  destroy  a  trade  which  leaves  us  with 
an  undiminished  command  over  the  predous  metals,  in  order 
to  substitute  for  it  a  trade  which  would  leave  us  with  a  less 
command  over  the  universal  medium  of  exchange,  would  be 
to  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  commer- 
cial policy.  In  the  concoction  of  the  Whig  Budget  was  snch 
ignorance  virtually  betrayed  ?  let  us  proceed  to  examine. 

I. — It  is  a  fact  open  to  universal  observation,  that  the  money 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  prices  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 
are  different  in  different  countries.  Now  the  main  cause  which 
renders  the  value  of  money,  in  relation  to  labour  and  to  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  different  in  different  countries,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  different  degrees  of  efficacy  with  which  in  different 
countries  labour  is  applied.  This  may  be  briefly  and  clearly 
explained.  England  and  France  obtain  gold  and  silver  in  ex- 
change for  their  exportable  commodities.  Let  us  assume,  that  in 
consequence  of  greater  skill  and  energy,  aided  by  more  perfect 
implements,  the  labour  of  two  produces  in  England  the  same 
quantity  of  exportable  commodities  which  is  produced  in 
France  by  the  labour  of  three.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  case 
two  producers  of  exportable  commodities  in  England  wiU 
command  the  same  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  of 
other  foreign  articles,  which  can  be  commanded  in  France  by 
three  producers  of  exportable  commodities. 

Agaiu,  in  the  same  country,  commodities  produced  vnth 
equal  cost  will  be  of  equal  value.  In  England,  articles  pro- 
duced for  the  home  market  by  the  labour  of  two,  will  be  equal 
in  value  with  articles  produced  for  the  foreign  market  by  the 
labour  of  two ;  and  in  France,  articles  produced  for  the  home 
market  by  the  labour  of  three,  will  be  equal  in  value  to  arti- 
cles produced  for  the  foreign  market  by  the  labour  of  three. 
Hence,  if  the  exportable  commodities  produced  in  England  by 
the  labour  of  two^  will  command  as  much  gold  as  the  export- 
able commodities  produced  in  France  by  the  labour  of  three  ; 
all  other  articles  produced  in  England  by  the  labour  of  two, 
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will  command  the  same  prices  which  can  be  obtained  in  France 
for  articles  produced  by  the  labour  of  three. 

The  principle,  that  superior  efficacy  in  the  labour  which  pro- 
duces exportable  articles,  gives  to  the  country  possessing  it  a 
higher  scale  of  general  prices  than  that  possessed  by  her  neigh- 
bours, may  require  a  further  illustration.  Let  us  assume  that 
with  respect  to  agricultural  produce,  and  all  non-exportable 
articles,  labour  in  France  is  as  efficacious  as  in  England,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  the  productions  of  exportable  articles  that 
the  labour  of  two,  in  England,  yields  the  same  results  as  the 
labour  of  three,  in  France.  This  being  the  case^  let  us  assume 
further,  that  the  labour  of  two  employed  for  a  given  time  in 
England, produces, indiffi)rently,  either  six  balesof  muslin,  which 
sell  in  the  foreign  market  for  18  oz.  of  gold,  or  else  six  loads  of 
wheat ;  and  then,  as  articles  produced  at  equal  cost  are  of 
equal  value  in  the  country  of  their  production,  the  six  loads  of 
wheat  will  also  be  worth  18  oz.  of  gold,  or  3  oz.  per  load. 
But  in  France  the  labour  of  two  employed  for  the  same  given 
time,  produces,  indifferently,  either  four  bales  of  nmslin,  worth 
in  the  foreign  market  12  oz.  of  gold,  or  else  six  loads  of  wheat, 
which  (things  equal  in  productive  cost,  being  in  the  place  of 
production,  equal  in  value,)  will  also  be  worth  12  oz.  of  gold, 
or  2  oz.  per  load.  Thus  we  see  that  though,  as  respects 
agricultural  produce,  labour  should  be  equally  efficacious  in 
England  and  in  France,  yet  the  superior  efficacy  of  English  la- 
bour in  producing  commodities  for  the  foreign  market,  would 
render  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
in  Elngland  than  in  France. 

II. — Import  duties  upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  com- 
modities have  abo  an  important  influence  in  regulating  the 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  and  in  determining  the 
comparative  scale  of  prices  which  any  particular  country  is 
able  to  maintain.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  important  prin- 
ciple, so  frequently  overlooked,  let  us  assume  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  labour  is  applied  with  equal  eflect  in  England  and 
in  France ;  that,  in  consequence,  the  metals  arc  distributed  in 
equal  proportions  throughout  the  two  countries  ;  and  that  the 
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commerce  carried  on  between  ihem  consist^  in  the  interchange 
of  hardware,  worth  in  England  1,000,000/.,  for  wine,  worth 
in  France  1,000,000/.  This  being  the  preyious  state  of  things, 
let  us  assume  further,  that  while  England  receives  the  winea 
of  France  duty  free,  France  imposes  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent, 
upon  British  goods.  The  effects  of  this  duty  would  be  to 
alter  the  distribution  of  the  metals  in  favour  of  France,  and, 
consequently,  to  raise  prices  in  that  country,  and  to  lower 
prices  in  England.  The  process  would  be  as  follows: — ^In 
France,  the  price  of  British  goods  would  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  and  their  consumption  in  that  country 
diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree ;  while  in  England,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  price  of  French  wines  would  not  be  en- 
hanced, and  the  consumption  would,  consequently,  continue  as 
before. 

The  result  of  these  changes  would  be,  that  England  could 
not  now  send  to  France  such  a  quantity  of  hardware  as 
would  pay  for  the  wine  she  received,  and  would  be  compelled 
to  discharge  a  portion  of  her  foreign  debt  by  a  transmission  of 
bullion  :  this  would  raise  prices  in  France,  and  depress  prices 
in  England.  In  England,  there  would  be  less  money  applicable 
to  the  purchase  of  wine,  and  the  consumption  of  the  article 
would  gradually  diminish ;  in  France,  there  would  be  more 
and  more  money  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  hardware,  and 
the  consumption  of  British  goods  would  gradually  increase ; 
and  these  processes  would  continue  until  the  quantity  of  hard- 
ware sent  to  France  again  became  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
quantity  of  wine  received,  and  until  no  further  transmission 
of  the  metals  should  be  required.  But  w^hen  the  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  should  thus  be  restored  to  a  trade 
of  barter,  the  precious  metab  would  no  longer  be  equally 
distributed  between  them,  and  the  scale  of  prices  would  be 
higher  in  France  than  in  England. 

Tlic  explanations  which  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  give 
will,  as  I  would  venture  to  hope,  render  it  apparent  to  your 
Lonlship,  that  superiority  in  the  production  of  those  articles 
which   arc*   extensively    demanded   in  foreign  markets^  and 
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import  duties  impeding  free  international  exchange,  are  the 
main  causes  which  regulate  the  proportions  in  which  the 
precioos  metals  are  distributed,  and  determine  the  different 
range  of  prices  which  countries  trafficking  with  each  other 
are  able  to  maintain.  Sliould  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  correctness  of  these  principles,  then  it  will  follow,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  minister  who  should  venture 
upon  any  extensiye  change  in  our  commercial  system,  without 
having  previously  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  their 
working,  would  be  entitled  to  that  unenviable  reputation 
which  might  be  awarded  to  the  practitioner  who  should 
undertake  to  amputate  a  limb,  ignorant  of  the  vessels 
through  which  the  life  blood  flows.  The  language  which 
I  now  hold,  is  the  language  which  at  other  times,  and  in  other 
places,  I  have  held.  My  principles  are  unchanged.  The 
measures  I  now  advocate,  I  advocated  always.  When  the 
Whig  ministry,  in  the  rash  confidence  of  their  recently  ac- 
quired power,  commenced  that  career  of  mischievous  commer- 
cial legislation,  the  consequences  of  which  are  now  desolating 
the  land,  I  ventured  to 

"  Whisper  in  unwilling  ears, 
The  saving  counsel — *  Keep  your  schetnes  nine  years.'  " 

Peculiar  circumstances  have  afforded  me  leisure  to  resume 
inquiries  which  had  been  for  a  time  suspended,  and  to 
investigate  the  value  of  your  Lordship's  Budget.  The  result 
of  that  investigation,  carefully,  and  I  trust  impartially 
conducted,  is  a  full  conviction,  that  had  the  Whig  ministers 
been  permitted  to  carry  the  measures  which  they  proposed,  the 
results  would  have  been,  a  continued  abstraction  of  bullion, 
the  insolvency  of  the  bank,  and  a  ruinous  commercial 
revulsion,  terminating  in  a  permanent  contraction  of  the 
currency  and  fall  of  prices,  which  would  have  rendered  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  collect  a  sufficient  revenue  to 
pay  the  public  creditor.  My  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  with 
our  enormous  debt,  and  unsound  banking  system,  the  altered 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  which  the  adoption  of  the 
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Whig  Budget  would  have  caused,  would  have  been  the  greatest 
calamity  which  could  have  befallen  the  country,  and  might 
possibly  have  led  to  national  bankruptcy  and  revolution. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  a  grave  accusation.  It  is  an  accusation, 
however,  the  truth  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  establish  upon 
the  evidence  of  principles,  the  correctness  of  which,  some  of 
your  Lordship's  most  enlightened  supporters  may  not  be  the 
last  to  acknowledge.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  said,  not 
in  an  uncandid  spirit  of  exaggeration,  that,  in  consequence  of 
a  peculiar  phrenological  conformation,  your  Lordship  would 
rather  be  trepanned  than  convinced.  Had  my  feeble  pen  the 
force  of  a  surgical  instrument,  I  should  probably  fail  to  pene- 
trate your  Lordship's  understanding.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
venture  to  undertake  the  operation. 

The  propositions  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  establish  to 
your  Lordship's  entire  dissatisfaction,  are  the  following : — 

Fir$ty — When  commercial  countries  receive  the  productions 
of  each  other  duty  free,  then  (the  efficacy  of  labour  being  the 
same  in  each)  the  precious  metals  will  be  distributed  amongst 
them  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  general  scale  of  prices  will 
be  the  same  in  each. 

Secondy — When  any  particular  country  imposes  import 
duties  upon  the  productions  of  other  countries,  while  those 
other  countries  continue  to  receive  her  products  duty  free, 
then  such  particular  country  draws  to  herself  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  precious  metals,  maintains  a  higher  range  of 
general  prices  than  her  neighbours,  and  obtains,  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  her  labour,  the 
produce  of  a  greater  quantity  of  foreign  labour. 

Third^ — When  any  country  is  deprived  of  that  command 
ever  the  precious  metals  which  is  due  to  the  efficacy  of  her 
labour  in  producing  articles  for  the  foreign  market,  by  the 
hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries,  she  may  recover  her  due 
command  over  the  metals,  by  imposing  retaliatory  and 
equivalent  duties  upon  the  importation  of  the  productions  of 
the  countries  by  which  the  hostile  tariffs  are  maintained. 

Fourthy — AVhen,  from  foreign  rivalry  and  hostile  tariffs,  a 
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country  begins  to  lose  a  portion  of  her  former  command  over 
the  precious  metak,  and  to  experience  a  contraction  of  the 
currency,  a  fall  in  prices,  in  profits,  and  in  wages,  and  a 
falling  off  in  the  revenue,  then,  the  lowering  of  import  duties 
upon  the  productions  of  countries  retaining  their  hostile 
tarifis,  instead  of  affording  relief,  would  aggravate  the  general 
distress,  by  occasioning  a  more  rapid  abstraction  of  the 
metals,  and  a  deeper  decline  in  prices,  in  profits,  in  wages, 
and  in  the  revenue,  accompanied  not  by  a  diminution,  but  by 
an  increase  in  the  real  extent  of  taxation. 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  propose  to  illustrate  these 
propositions,  and  to  trace  out  the  efiect  of  import  duties  in 
altering  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — I  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Cuba  repre- 
sents the  countries  with  which  England  holds  commercial 
intercourse,  that  a  perfectly  free  trade,  without  import 
duties  upon  either  side,  is  established  between  England  and 
Cuba ;  that  these  two  countries  have  no  external  trade,  except 
with  each  other ;  that  with  respect  to  extent  of  soil,  number 
of  inhabitants,  general  fertility,  value  of  land,  amount  of  capi- 
tal, the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  general  efficacy  with  which 
labour  is  applied,  the  two  countries  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality ;  that  each  country  has  a  metallic  currency  amounting 
to  30,000,000/. ;  and  that  England  possesses  a  superiority  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  against  which 
Cuba  cannot  compete ;  while  Cuba  possesses  a  degree  of 
superiority  in  the  production  of  sugar,  against  which  it  is 
impossible  for  England  to  compete. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  commerce  which  can 
take  place  between  England  and  Cuba,  must  consist  in  the 
interchange  of  sugar  against  cloth  ;  because  as  all  other  articles 
are,  by  the  supposition,  of  the  same  price  in  the  two  countries, 
no  articles  except  sugar  and  cloth  could  be  exported  with  a 
profit  from  one  country  to  the  other.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  under  the  circumstances  assumed,  the  only  international 
exchange  which  can  take  place  will  be  the  barter  of  sugar 
against  cloth.    For  the  sake  of  precision  and  distinctness  in  our 
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illustrations,  let  us  assume,  that  the  extent  of  this  inter- 
national barter  is,  the  exchange  of  1,500,000  cwt.  of  sugar, 
worth  30s,  per  cwt ,  against  1,500,000  bales  of  clotli  worth 
30«.  pef  bale.  The  charge  on  account  of  carriage  and  of 
profit,  being  for  the  present  left  out  of  consideration,  the 
price  of  sugar  in  England  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Cuba,  and  that  of  cloth,  the  same  in  Cuba  as  in  England. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  effect, 
under  the  circumstances  above  assumed,  of  the  imposition  by 
Cuba  of  high  import  duties  upon  British  goods.  For  the  sake 
of  precision  and  distinctness,  it  will  be  again  expedient  to 
proceed  from  fixed  data ;  and  we  will  therefore  take  the  import 
duties  levied  by  Cuba  upon  British  goods  at  100  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

The  first  efibct  of  this  import  duty  would  be,  to  raise  the 
price  of  British  goods  to  the  consumer  in  Cuba.  Their  cost 
price  (carriage  and  profit  being  excluded  from  consideration, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness)  is  30«.  per  bale ;  and 
therefore,  on  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of  100  per  cent., 
ad  valorem,  they  cannot  be  sold  in  Cuba  under  60^.  per  bale. 

The  next  effect  of  the  import  duty  would  be,  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  British  goods  in  Cuba.  When  the  price 
of  British  goods  should  be  raised  from  30s.  to  GOs,  per  bale, 
the  individual  who  had  150/.  to  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of 
such  goods,  would  be  able  to  purchase,  not  100  bales,  as 
formerly,  but  only  50  bales.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  when 
tlie  price  of  British  goods  should  be  doubled,  the  consump- 
tion might  diminish  more  than  one  half.  Many  persons 
who  ex))cnded  a  portion  of  their  income  in  the  purchase 
of  British  goods  when  their  price  was  30#.  per  bale,  might 
1)0  disposed  to  relinquish  their  consumption  altogether,  when 
the  price  became  GO*,  per  bale.  Other  persons,  however, 
might  be  disposed  to  take  a  different  course,  and  to  expend 
a  less  portion  of  their  income  in  the  purchase  of  domestic 
goods,  in  order  to  be  able  to  purchase,  at  the  advanced 
price,  the  same  quantity  of  foreign  goods  as  before.  On 
the  avor<i;j:c%  liowever,  the  diminution  of   consumption  will 
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be  in  pioporiion  to  the  increase  of  price.  Under  the 
circnmstances  assumed^  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  have,  on 
the  aggregate,  2,250,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  British  goods ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  price  of  these  goods  is  raised,  by  the 
import  duty,  from  30«.  to  GOi,  per  bale,  the  consumption  must 
decline  firom  1,500,000  to  750,000  bales. 

Another  effect  of  the  import  duties  would  be,  to  cause  a 
transmission  of  the  precious  metals  from  England  to  Cuba. 
The  British  merchants  who  had  contracted  engagements  in 
Caba  by  the  purchase  of  sugar,  could  not  now  discharge  the 
whole  of  their  engagements,  as  was  formerly  done,  by  the 
exportation  of  British  goods.  They  could  now  export  only 
750,000  instead  of  1,500,000  bales ;  and  though  the  750,000 
would  sell  to  the  consumer  for  the  same  sum  for  which  the 
1,500,000  formerly  sold,  yet  as  one  moiety  of  the  price 
would  be  paid  to  government,  the  merchants  would  have 
only  1,125,000  with  which  to  discharge  the  debt  of 
2,250,000  incurred  by  the  purchase  of  sugar  for  the  British 
market.  A  transmission  of  the  precious  metals,  to  the 
amount  of  1,125,000/.,  must  therefore  take  place  from 
England  to  Cuba. 

Thus,  then,  a  new  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
between  England  and  Cuba  would  follow  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence from  the  imposition  by  Cuba  of  the  import  duties 
upon  British  goods.  The  circulation  of  Cuba,  which  before 
the  imposition  of  these  duties  was  30,000,000/.,  will  now  be 
increased  to  31,125,000/. ;  while  the  circulation  of  England, 
formerly  30,000,000/.,  will  be  contracted  to  28,875,000/. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  in  the  two  countries  an 
alteration  in  the  money  prices  of  commodities,  corresponding 
with  the  altered  distribution  of  the  precious  metals.  Prices 
will  rise  in  Cuba,  and  will  fall  in  England.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  rise  of  prices  in  Cuba  can  affect 
those  commodities  only  which  are  produced  in  Cuba,  and  that 
the  h\\  of  prices  in  England  will  be  confined  to  articles  pro- 
duced in  England.     The  prices  of  goods  (leaving  carriage  and 
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profit  oat  of  ooiiadentioii)  wiD  br  the  same  in  the  ootiniry 
into  which  the  v  aie  imported,  as  in  the  coontrr  in  which  they 
are  piodnced;  and  therefore,  when  the  increase  of  the  ciicn* 
laJdon  in  Cuba  raises  the  price  of  scgar  there,  the  price  of 
sogar  imported  &om  Cnba  must  also  rise  in  the  BnUah  mmr- 
kets ;  and  when,  in  England,  the  contraction  of  the  Gircnbi- 
tion  depresses  the  price  of  British  £diricSy  the  price  of  &itidi 
fabrics  will  also  fill  in  Caba. 

The  zise  in  the  price  of  the  prodnctioDS  of  Cnba,  and  the  fidl 
in  the  price  of  the  products  of  England,  will  re-act  upon  the 
commercial  intercoarse  lietween  the  two  countries.  In  Cuba,  the 
consumption  of  Britisb  goods,  wluch  has  fallen  from  1,500,000 
bales  to  7^0,000  bales,  when  the  import  duties  raised  the  price 
from  30».  to  GOf.  per  bale,  will  now  exceed  7^0,000,  frcmi  a 
two-fold  cause,  cir.,  from  the  &J1  in  the  money  price  of  Britiah 
goods,  and  from  the  increased  quantity  of  money  applicable  to 
their  purchase.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consamp- 
tion  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  Cuba,  will  be  decreased,  from  the 
operation  of  a  two-fold  cause ; — namely,  from  the  rise  in  the 
money  price  of  the  products  of  Cuba,  and  from  the  diminished 
quantity  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Ejiglish  consumer 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods. 

Here,  again,  another  reaction  would  commence.  As  the  con- 
sumption of  British  goods  increased  in  Cuba,  and  as  the  con- 
sumption of  the  produce  of  Cuba  decreased  in  j&igland,  the 
annual  balance  of  foreign  payments  against  England  would 
become  "  small  by  degret»s,  and  bcautifuUy  less,"  until  the 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  should  be  restored  to  a 
trade  of  barter.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  fatigue  your 
I»r(lship  by  travelling  through  the  details  of  the  intermediate 
process.  It  is  evident,  that  while  England  continues  to  pay 
for  a  part  of  her  imports  from  Cuba  in  the  precious  metals, 
the  circulation  of  England  must  contract,  and  that  of  Cuba 
expand ;  that  the  contraction  in  the  one  country,  and  the 
expansion  in  the  other,  must  cause  the  money  prices  of 
domestic  products  to  fall  in  the  one,  and  to  rise  in  the  other ; 
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and  that  this  alteration  in  money  prices  must  cause  the  expor- 
tation of  a  greater  quantity  of  British  goods  to  Cuba,  and  of 
a  less  quantity  of  Cuba  produce  to  England,  until  that  point 
is  reached  at  which  England  will  cease  to  contract  with  Cuba 
any  further  portion  of  debt  requiring  to  be  discharged  by  a 
transmission  of  the  metals. 

Under  the  circumstances  assumed  for  illustration,  the  com- 
merce between  England  and  Cuba  would  return  to  a  trade  of 
barter  when  the  circulation  of  England  should  be  reduced 
from  30,000,000  to  20,000,000,  and  that  of  Cuba  should  be  in- 
creased from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000,  and  when,  in  con- 
sequence, the  price  of  British  goods  should  have  fallen  from 
30tr,  to  20i,  per  bale,  and  the  price  of  Cuba  sugar  should  have 
risen  from  30  to  40  per  cwt.  For  when  the  circulation 
and  the  prices  of  the  two  countries  should  be  thus  adjusted, 
the  exportation  from  England  of  1,500,000  bales,  worth 
20#.  per  bale,  would  discharge  the  debt  incurred  to  Cuba  by  the 
purchase  of  750,000  cwt.  of  sugar  at  40*.  per  cwt.,  and 
therefore  no  further  transmission  of  the  metals  from  England 
to  Cuba  would  be  required. 

The  result  of  the  altered  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
now  effected,  would  be,  that  the  price  of  labour,  of  com,  and  of 
all  domestic  productions,  would  be  reduced  by  33  per  cent,  in 
England,  and  increased  by  33  per  cent,  in  Cuba.  In  England, 
money  wages,  and,  as  far  as  regards  domestic  products,  money 
prices  would  be  reduced  by  33  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  all 
fixed  salaries  and  debts,  whether  private  or  public,  would  be  in- 
creased by  33  per  cent.  In  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand, 
money  wages  and  the  money  price  of  all  domestic  products, 
would  be  increased  by  33  per  cent.,  while  fixed  salaries, 
incomes,  and  debts,  whether  private  or  public,  though  the  same 
in  nominal  amount,  would  be  reduced  by  33  per  cent,  when 
estimated  in  labour  or  in  the  produce  of  labour. 

Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that,  under  the  circumstances 
upon  which  we  are  arguing,  the  distribution  of  the  metals,  and 
the  alteration  in  the  relative  scale  of  prices,  which  have  now  been 
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stated,  would  be  just  sufficient  to  bring  back  the  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  to  that  trade  of  barter  into  which 
all  national  interclmnges  must  ultimately  and  permanenilj 
resolve.  For  if,  under  the  operation  of  the  hostile  tariff  of 
100  per  cent.,  British  goods  sold  in  the  British  market  for 
more  than  half  the  price  at  which  thej  could  be  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Cuba,  they  could  not  be  exported  to  those  markets 
in  payment  of  the  produce  received  from  Cuba,  and  there- 
fore a  further  transfer  of  the  precious  metals  from  England  to 
Cuba  must  be  effected ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  British 
goods  should  sell  in  the  British  market  for  less  than  one  half 
of  the  price  at  which  they  could  be  sold  in  Cuba,  then  Britidi 
goods  should  continue  to  be  exported  to  Cuba  until  the  balance 
of  payments  should  be  turned  in  favour  of  England,  occasion- 
ing a  reflux  of  the  metals.  For  example,  if  a  bale  of  cloth, 
and  all  other  articles  equal  in  cost  to  a  bale  of  cloth,  were  worth 
in  the  British  market  25^,  per  article,  while  in  the  markets  of 
Cuba  similar  articles  were  worth  no  more  than  35^.  per  article, 
no  British  goods,  while  charged  with  an  import  duty  of  100 
per  cent.,  could  be  sold  in  Cuba,  and  therefore  all  the  produce 
imported  into  England  from  Cuba  must  be  paid  for  by  a  trans- 
mission of  the  metals,  until  a  further  fall  of  prices  should  be 
occasioned  in  England,  and  a  further  rise  in  Cuba.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  bale  of  cloth,  and  all  other  British  articles  equal  in 
cost  to  a  bale  of  cloth,  were  worth  in  Cuba  45«.  per  bale, 
while  in  England  articles  similar  in  kind  and  quality  were 
worth  only  15«.  per  bale,  it  is  evident  that  British  goods 
would  be  poured  into  Cuba  until  their  price  fell  in  Cuba,  and 
rose  in  England. — Under  the  condition  upon  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  illustrate  this  difficult  but  important  subject, 
namely,  that  Cuba  represents  all  the  countries  with  which 
England  holds  commercial  intercourse ;  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cloth  and  sugar,  industry  is  equally  productive  in  the  two 
countries ;  and  that  while  England  admits  the  produce  of  Cuba 
duty  free,  Cuba  charges  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  upon  British 
goods :— Under  these  conditions,  it  is  impossible  that  the  com- 
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merce  between  the  two  countries  should  settle  to  a  trade  of 
barter,  Tequiiing  no  further  transmission  of  specie,  until  the 
precious  metals  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  cause  the  money 
pricesofallcommodities,  except  that  exported,  to  be,  at  least,  cent, 
per  cent  higher  in  Cuba  than  in  England  All  other  things,  po- 
pulation, capital,  extent  and  fertility  of  soil,  and  economy  in 
monetary  transactions  being  assumed  to  be  the  same,  this 
difierence  in  the  gen  eral  scale  ct  prices  cannot  be  induced, 
until  the  import  duties  imposed  by  Cuba  upon  British  goods 
shall  haye  so  altered  the  distribution  of  the  metals  as  to  give 
to  Cuba  an  amount  of  circulation  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
England.  Hence,  as  each  country  is  assumed  to  have  had, 
before  the  imposition  of  the  import  duty,  a  circulation  of 
30,000,000/,,  the  circulation  of  England  will  be  reduced  by  the 
import  duties  to  20,000/.,  while  from  the  same  cause,  that  of 
Cuba  will  be  increased  to  40,000,000/. 

With  respect  to  England,  the  result  of  this  change  will  be, 
that  money  wages,  the  money  amount  of  capital,  and  money 
rents,  will  be  reduced  by  33  per  cent.,  while  commodity 
wages,  the  rate  of  profit,  and  com  rents,  will  be  the  same  as 
before.  The  power  of  consuming  the  products  of  domestic 
industry  will  also  be  the  same  as  before.  The  power  of  con- 
snming  the  products  of  foreign  industry  will,  however,  be 
materially  decreased. 

With  regard  to  Cuba,  opposite  eflTects  would  be  produced. 
Money  wages,  the  money  amount  of  capital  and  of  profit,  and 
money  rents,  would  be  increased  one-third ;  while  commodity 
wages,  the  rate  of  profit,  and  com  rents,  would  remain  as 
before.  The  power  of  consuming  domestic  goods  would  be 
unaltered ;  the  power  of  consimiing  foreign  articles  would  bo 
greatly  increased. 

In  England,  the  value  of  all  fixed  incomes,  and  of  all 
money  charges,  would  be  enhanced,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
public  burthens  increased ;  in  Cuba,  the  value  of  fixed  in- 
comes and  of  money  charges  would  be  reduced,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  public  burthens  mitigated. 
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Another  important  result  would  be,  that  the  import  duties 
imposed  upon  British  goods  would  bo  paid,  not  by  the  oon- 
sumer  in  Cuba,  but  by  the  producer  in  England.  Before  the 
imposition  of  the  import  duty  of  100  per  cent.,  England  sent  to 
Cuba  1,500,000  bales  of  goods,  and  brought  back  1,500,000 
cwt.  of  sugar.  In  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  the  duty, 
England  sends  out,  as  before,  1,500,000  bales  of  goods,  but 
obtains  in  return  only  750,000  cwt.  of  sugar.  Thus,  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  her  exports— one-half  of  the  commodities 
which  she  formerly  received  in  return  for  the  produce  of  her 
industry,  is  taken  from  England,  and  paid  as  a  tribute  into 
the  treasury  of  Cuba.  The  consumers  of  cloth  in  Cuba,  who 
formerly  paid  2,250,000/.  for  1,500,000  bales,  will  now  pay 
3,000,000/.  for  the  same  quantity,  viz,^  1,500,000/.  original 
price,  and  1,500,000/.  duty.  But  no  part  of  this  duty  will, 
in  point  of  fact,  be  paid  by  them,  because  the  import  duties, 
by  altering  the  distribution  of  the  metals,  increases  the  amount 
of  money  in  their  hands  from  2,250,000/.  to  3,000,000/., 
while  reducing  the  cost  price  of  the  1,500,000  bales  of  imported 
goods,  which  they  have  to  pay  for,  from  2,250,000/.  to 
]  ,500,000/.  The  consumers  of  British  goods  in  Cuba,  thou^ 
the  nominal  payers  of  1,500,000/.  into  the  treasury  of  Cuba, 
would,  in  reality,  be  able  to  command  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  such  goods  as  before.  The  ultimate  incidence  of 
the  import  duty  imposed  upon  British  goods  would  be  upon 
the  British  producers.  The  wealth  of  England  would  be  de^ 
creased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty — ^the  wealth  of  Cuba  would 
be  increased  by  its  amount. 

The  loss  of  wealth  occasioned  by  her  receiving  a  less  quantity 
of  foreign  produce  in  exchange  for  the  same  quantity  of  ex- 
ported goods,  would  be  the  least  portion  of  the  evil  inflicted  upon 
England  by  the  change  which  has  been  described.  Under 
the  circumstances  assumed,  the  abstraction  of  the  precious 
metals,  the  contraction  of  the  circulation,  the  fall  in  the  money 
price  of  all  domestic  products,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  all 
fixed  salaries  and  charges,  and  the  augmented  pressure  of  the 
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debt,  would  concur  in  creating  a  crisis  more  calamitous  than 
any  that  has  actually  been  experienced.  National  bankruptcy 
and  revolution  would  be  the  probable  results. 

It  will  be  abundantly  obvious,  that  for  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  causes  now  described,  the  appropriate  remedy  would 
not  be  a  reduction  of  import  duties  in  England.  Under  the 
circnmstances  supposed,  relief  might  be  derived  from  increased 
taxation.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent.,  imposed  upon 
the  sugars  of  Cuba,  would  relieve  the  country  from  the  pay- 
ment of  a  foreign  tribute  of  equal  amount — would  bring  back 
the  metals  which  had  been  abstracted,  restore  the  circulation 
to  its  former  amount,  raise  the  price  of  all  domestic  products, 
lighten  all  fixed  charges  upon  land  and  industry,  and  mitigate 
the  pressure  of  the  debt.  The  modus  operandi  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient to  trace  out. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  import  duties  of  100  per  cent., 
imposed  by  Cuba  upon  British  goods,  England  purchased  from 
Cuba  750,000  cwt.  of  sugar  at  40^.  per  cwt.,  and  balanced  the 
account  by  selling  to  Cuba  1,500,000  bales  of  cloth  at  20«.  per 
bale.  England  now  adopts  a  defensive  policy,  and  imposes  a 
duty  of  100  per  cent.,  ad  valoremy  upon  the  produce  imported 
from  Cuba.  The  price  in  the  British  market  of  sugar  pro- 
duced in  Cuba,  is  now  raised  from  40«.  to  80«.  per  cwt. 
Doubling  the  price  diminishes  the  consumption.  Cuba,  in- 
stead of  selling  to  England  750,000  cwt.  at  40«.  per  cwt., 
sells  375,000  cwt.  at  80«.  per  cwt.  The  sum  paid  for  the 
smaller  quantity  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  before  paid  for 
the  greater  quantity.  But,  of  the  sum  of  1 ,500,000/.,  one- 
half  is  paid  into  the  British  treasury ;  and,  therefore,  750,000/. 
is  all  that  is  now  applicable  towards  the  payment  of  the  cloth 
purchased  from  England  by  Cuba.  Now  Cuba,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  has  been  purchasiDg  from  England  1,500,000 
bales  at  20«.  per  bale,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  liquidate  the  whole  of  the  debt  thus  incurred,  that 
specie  to  the  amount  of  750,000/.  should  be  transmitted  from 
Cuba  to  England.    Prices  would  rise  in  England  and  fEtll  in 
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Cuba,  until  ihe  commerce  between  the  two  countries  should 
be  again  restored  to  a  trade  of  barter.  The  process  through 
which  the  restoration  would  be  efiected  need  not  be  again 
detailed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  particularise  the  results. 
When  the  metals  become  so  distributed  between  the  countries 
as  to  cause  the  money  price  of  sugar  in  Cuba  to  fall  from  40#. 
to  30^.,  while  the  money  price  of  cloth  in  England  rises  from 
20s,  to  30f .,  then  the  interchange  of  7^,000  bales  for  750,000 
cwt.  would  balance  accounts  between  the  two  countries,  and 
render  unnecessary  any  further  trausmisdon  of  the  metals. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  previous  to  the  imposition  of 
import  duties  upon  either  side,  England  consumed,  at  the  price 
of  30s,  per  cwt.,  1,500,000  cwt.  of  sugar  produced  in  Cuba ; 
while  Cuba  consumed,  at  the  price  of  30s.  per  bale,  1,500,000 
bales  of  cloth  manufactured  in  England.  It  will  also  be 
remembered,  that  when  Cuba  imposed  an  import  duty  of  100 
per  cent,  upon  British  goods,  and  before  England  retaliated  by 
the  imposition  of  a  similar  charge  upon  the  produce  of  Cuba, 
Cuba  consumed,  at  the  price  of  20f.  per  bale,  1,500,000  bales 
of  cloth  manufactured  in  England;  while  England  consumed,  at 
the  price  of  40*.  per  cwt.,  750,000  cwt.  of  sugar  cultivated  in 
Cuba.  It  will  be  apparent,  that  to  England,  the  change 
occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  the  import  duty  upon  the 
produce  of  Cuba  will  be  decidedly  beneficial. 

The  advantages  obtained  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

Firsts — Though  the  effect  of  the  import  duty  will  raise  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  English  consumer  by  50  per  cent.,  yet, 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the 
metals,  each  consumer  in  England  will  have  the  command  d 
more  money  by  50  per  cent.,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
sugar. 

Second^ — England  will  now  obtain  in  exchange  for  750,000 
bales  of  manufactured  goods  the  same  quantity  of  sugar, 
namely,  750,000  cwt.,  which  she  formerly  obtained  for 
1,500,000  bales  ;  and  will  thus  save  the  750,000  bales  which 
formerly  went  as  a  tribute  to  the  government  of  Cuba. 
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2%trrf,— The  value  of  the  750,000  bales,  at  30*.  per  bale, 
which  Englaod  saves  in  the  purchase  of  sugar,  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  import  duty  of  30*.  per  cwt.  upon  750,000 
cwt.  imported  for  home  consumption.  Hence,  though  the 
duty  upon  the  foreign  sugar  will  be  paid  through  the  hands  of 
the  home  consumer,  yet  the  amount  of  that  duty  will  not  fall  as 
an  additional  burthen  upon  England,  and  will  be  no  more  than 
a  trsmsfer  to  the  treasury  of  England  of  that  tribute  which 
British  industry  formerly  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Cuba. 

Fourth^ — During  the  whole  of  the  period  which  might  be 
required  for  recovering  the  10,000,000/.  of  specie  which  had 
fonnerly  been  abstracted  by  Cuba,  England  would  experience 
that  animation  in  trade,  and  increase  of  production,  which 
accompany  an  extension  of  the  circulation,  and  a  rise  of 
prices.  As  this  expansion  of  the  circulation,  and  elevation  of 
prices,  would  be  the  result,  not  of  overtrading  on  the  part  of 
banks,  but  of  a  constant  and  steady  influx  of  the  metals,  it 
would  not  be  followed  by  that  contraction  and  collapse  of 
which  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  overtrading  of  banks 
is  the  certain  antecedent. 

Fifths — ^The  gradual  and  progressive  rise  of  prices  would 
neccsBarily  cease,  as  soon  as  the  commerce  between  England 
and  Cuba  should  have  been  brought  back  to  a  trade  of 
barter.  At  this  point,  prices  would  settle  to  a  permanent 
level.  But  the  level  would  be  higher  than  before.  The 
amount  of  the  circulation  would  be  permanently  increased  by 
50  per  cent.,  and  the  pressure  of  all  money  charges,  including 
the  taxes,  and  the  debt,  would  be  diminished  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree. 

While  England  reaped  these  important  advantages,  Cuba 
would  be  undergoing  a  converse  process.  The  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  British  goods,  which  was  formerly 
drawn  as  a  tribute  from  the  foreign  producer,  will  now 
be  paid  by  the  home  consumer.  The  750,000  cwt.  of  sugar 
which,  before  England  had  adopted  retaliatory  duties,  had 
exchanged  for  1,500,000  bales  of  cloth,  will  now  exchange  for 
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no  more  than  7^0,000  bales ;  a  long  period  of  that  commer- 
cial embarrassment  and  depression  which  accompanies  a  con- 
traction of  the  circulation  and  a  fcdl  of  prices  will  be  passed 
through,  and^hen,  at  lengthy  the  intercourse  with  England 
sliall  be  restored  to  a  trade  of  barter,  requiring  no  further  sab- 
traction  of  the  metals,  the  value  of  money,  and  of  all  fixed 
money  charges,  will  be  increased  by  25  per  cent. 

I  would  now  request  permission  to  solicit  your  Lordship's 
peculiar  attention  to  the  further  illustrations  which  I  am  about 
to  submit. 

We  will  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  during  the  period 
of  full  currency  and  high  prices,  Cuba  had  contracted  a  debt 
of  800,000,000/. ;  and  that  while  her  import  duties  upon 
British  goods  were  not  counterpoised  by  equivalent  duties  on 
the  other  side,  the  circulation  of  Cuba  amounted  to  40,000,000 
of  convertible  paper,  based  upon  a  reserve  of  bullion  in  the 
coffers  of  the  banks,  of  10,000,000/. 

This  being  the  financial  position  of  Cuba,  when  she  im* 
posed  an  import  duty  upon  British  goods,  and  before  England 
had  imposed  any  retaliatory  and  equivalent  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  th^jyr^  Iuqi^  of  Cuba ;  we  will  suppose  further, 
that  when  the  collapse  commences  under  the  action  of  a  re- 
taliatory tariff,  Cuba  has  the  fortune  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Wliig  ministry.  The  most  influential  member  of 
the  Whig  government  of  Cuba  is  a  patriot  of  high  rank  and 
hereditary  influence,  of  great  intellectual  power,  and  bearing, 
in  the  estimation  of  his  country,  a  character  without  a  stain. 
It  happens  that  this  patriot  statesman  possesses  self  reliance  to 
the  extent  of  believing,  that  without  passing  through  the 
professional  education  which  was  required  to  form  a  St. 
Vincent  or  a  Nelson,  he  could  step  at  once  from  the  closet 
to  the  command  of  a  fleet ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  from  a 
peculiarity  of  phrenological  formation,  he  would  rather  be 
trepanned  than  convinced. 

The  gifted  minister  of  Cuba  sees  his  country's  distress.  He 
sees  her  commerce  declining,  and  her  industrious  population 
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ankii^  into  abject  misery ;  and  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  and  to  restore  prosperity,  he  resolves  on  repealing 
tfae  duties  upon  the  import  of  British  goods,  without  waiting 
to  fliipalate  with  England  for  a  corresponding  reduction  of  her 
taii£  The  wave  did  not  subside  under  the  lash  of  Xerxes ; 
the  tide  was  not  stayed  at  the  command  of  Canute ;  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
were  not  suspended  in  obedience  to  the  strong  will  of  the 
phrenological  minister  of  Cuba.  Gold  flowed  out  in  a  stream 
more  rapid  than  before  ;  the  calamitous  results  may  be  easily 
traced. 

Had  Cuba  retained  her  tariff  against  England,  and  the  two 
countries  continued  to  impose  equal  import  duties  upon  the 
productions  of  each  other,  then,  as  will  have  appeared  from 
the  illustrations  already  given,  the  transfer  of  the  metals  from 
Cuba  to  England  would  have  ceased,  and  the  international 
commerce  would  have  settled  to  a  trade  of  barter  as  soon  as 
the  currencies  of  the  two  countries  were  equalized,  and  each 
had  a  circulation  of  30,000,000/.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  contraction  of  the  circulation  of  Cuba  would  have  been 
from  40,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.  'But  as,  on  the  present 
suppootion,  Cuba  admits  British  goods  duty  free,  while 
England  imposes  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  upon  the  produce 
of  Cnba,  the  commerce  between  the  countries  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  a  trade  of  barter  until  the  circulation  of  Cuba  is 
contracted,  not  from  40,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.,  but  from 
40,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/.  The  measure  adopted  by  the 
accomplished  minister  of  Cuba  for  relieving  his  country's 
distress,  would  aggravate  that  distress  to  an  extent  passing 
calculation. — Cuba  had  a  circulation  of  40,000,000/.  of  con- 
▼ertible  paper.  That  circulation  must  now  be  contracted  to 
20,000,000/. ;  and  in  the  calamitous  process  all  the  banks  of 
issue  throughout  the  country  must  become  insolvent. — Cuba 
had  contracted  a  debt  of  800,000,000/.  when  the  currency 
was  40,000,000/.,  and  this  debt  of  800,000,000/.,  estimated 
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according  to  the  value  of  the  currency  in  which  it  was  con- 
tracted, is  now  equivalent  to  a  debt  of  160,000,000/. 

But  tlie  picture  is  not  yet  complete.  The  gifted  minister 
of  Cuba  addresses  the  enlightened  electors  of  Havannah.  With 
impenetrable  self  complacency  he  claims  their  approval  and 
their  confidence  for  having  adopted,  as  the  result  of  the  latest 
improvements  in  economical  science,  a  course  of  commercial 
policy  whicli  would  have  transferred  to  other  shores  the  em- 
porium of  the  world.  The  exhibition  would  be  ridiculoos 
were  it  not  melancholy — 

"  Who  would  not  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be — 
Wlio  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant^ 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  CLUB. 

London^  Sept.  13,  1841. 
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LETTER    III. 


TO    THE 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  R.  PEEL,  BART..  M.P. 


ON 


COMMERCIAL  REFORM. 


Sir, 

I  TBNTTJRE  to  believe  that,  in  a  crisis  like  the  pie- 
sent,  I  may  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  undue  assumption  in 
addressing  to  you,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  a  series 
of  papers  upon  the  means  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
people,  and  of  giving  a  renewed  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Dr.  Paley  has  justly  remarked,  that  while  it  is 
in  periods  of  excitement  that  public  opinion  is  disclosed^  it  is 
in  intervals  of  repose  that  it  is  formed.  When  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide,  and  to  act,  the  wisdom  of  our  conduct  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information  we 
may  have  previously  acquired.  How  is  the  distress  which 
has  overtaken  large  masses  of  our  population,  to  be  relieved  ? 
What  measures  should  the  legislature  adopt  in  order  to  re- 
move the  pressure  upon  industry,  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour, 
and  to  restore  the  profits  of  trade  ?  These  important  ques- 
tions should  be  considered  and  determined  during  a  recesSf  and 
not,  as  was  recently  so  unwisely  urged,  at  a  period  when  the 
immediate  and  multiplied  details  of  public  business  distract 
attention,  and  the  heat  of  party  contention  suspends  that 
power  of  continuous  and  patient  thought  by  which  alone  we 
can  discover  truth  and  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 

There  are  only  two  modes  by  which  the  commerce  of  the 
country  can  be  improved,  namely,  Firsty — By  increasing  the 
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demand  for  Britisli  goods.  Second^ — By  diminishing  the  coet  of 
producing  thorn.  If  we  could  increase  the  demand  for  British 
goods,  while  the  cost  of  producing  them  should  remain  as  be- 
fore, the  commerce  of  the  country  would  expand ;  and,  could 
we  diminisli  the  cost  of  production,  while  the  demand  remained 
unchanged,  the  lahour  and  capital  employed  in  conducting  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  would  obtain  a  higher  reward. 
Could  both  these  objects  be  obtained,  increased  quantities  of 
labour  and  of  capital  might  be  employed,  with  an  adyance 
both  in  wages  and  in  profits. 

It  is  self  evident  that  any  legislative  measure  regarding  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  effect  of  which  should  be,  neither 
to  increase  demand,  nor  to  diminish  cost,  must,  as  rcgmrda 
improvement,  be  abortive.  Improvement  of  trade  necessarily 
implies,  eitlier  that  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  can  be  sold 
with  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  before ;  or  else,  that  the  same 
quantity  can  be  sold  with  a  higher  rate  of  profit  than  before. 
But  is  it  practicable,  by  any  legislative  enactments,  eithw  to 
increase  demand,  or  to  diminish  cost  ?  I  contend  that  it  is. 
I  ho|>e  to  be  able  to  prove,  that  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  British  goods  vended  in 
foreign  markets,  ^nill  increase  or  diminish,  as  our  commercial 
policy  is  rc^gulated  upon  correct  or  upon  erroneous  principles. 

In  the  Letters  which  I  addressed  to  Lord  John  RnsseD  in 
the  preceding  Nos.  of  The  Budget,  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  laws  which  determine  the  proportions  in  which  the  pie* 
cious  metals  are  distributed  tiiroughout  the  commercial  ccnm- 
tries  of  the  world,  and  which  cause  the  produce  of  a  given 
quantity  of  the  labour  of  one  country  to  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other  countiiee. 
In  these  letters,  the  follovv'ing  propositions  were,  as  I  ventnie 
to  believe,  demonstrated  .•— 

I. — The  main  cause  which  renders  the  value  of  money,  in 
relation  to  labour,  and  to  non-exportable  commodities,  dif« 
ferent  in  different  countries,  is  the  dififerent  degrees  of  efficacy 
with  which,  in  different  countries,  labour  is  applied. 
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n.— While  commercial  countries  receive  the  productions 
of  each  other  duty  free,  then  the  precious  metals  will  be 
distribated  amongst  them  in  proportions  determined  hy  the 
comparative  efficacy  with  which  their  labour  may  be  applied. 

III. — When  any  particular  country  imposes  import  duties 
npon  the  productions  of  other  countries,  while  those  other 
conntriee  continue  to  receive  her  products  duty  free,  then  such 
particular  country  draws  to  herself  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
piecioTiB  metals,  maintains  a  higher  range  of  general  prices  than 
her  neighbouxB,  and  obtains,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a 
given  qnantity  of  her  labour,  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  foreign  labour. 

IV.— When  any  country  is  deprived  of  that  command  over 
the  predons  metals  which  is  due  to  the  efficacy  of  her  labour 
in  producing  articles  for  the  foreign  market,  by  the  hostile 
tariffs  of  other  countries,  she  may  recover  her  due  command 
over  the  metals,  by  imposing  retaliatory  and  equivalent  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  the  productions  of  the  countries  by 
which  the  hostile  tari£&  are  maintained. 

V. — ^When,  from  foreign  rivalry  and  hostile  tarifis,  a  coun- 
try begins  to  lose  a  portion  of  her  former  command  over  the 
precious  metah,  and  to  experience  a  contraction  of  the  currency, 
a  fall  in  prices,  in  profits,  and  in  wages,  and  a  falling  off  in 
the  revenue,  then  the  lowering  of  import  duties  upon  the 
productions  of  countries  retaining  their  hostile  tarifis,  instead 
of  affording  relief,  would  aggravate  the  general  distress,  by 
occasioning  a  more  rapid  abstraction  of  the  metals,  and  a  deeper 
dedine  in  prices,  in  profits,  in  wages,  and  in  the  revenue, 
aooompanied  not  by  a  diminution,  but  by  an  increase  in  the 
real  extent  of  taxation. 

From  these  principles,  the  following  practical  rules  of  com* 
meraal  policy  are  direct  and  necessary  corollaries : — 

Fkttf — ^To  adopt*  with  respect  to  all  foreign  powers,  the 
principle  of  reciprocity. — Second^ — To  lower  the  import  duties 
upon  the  goods  produced  in  countries  receiving  British  goods 
upon  terms  equally  favourable,-— 7%tr(l, — To  impose  high  or 
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prohibiioiy  daties  upon  goods,  the  prodaoe  of  coantries  impoedng 
high  or  prohibitoiy  duties  upon  British  goods.  Pauriky — ^To 
admit,  duty  free,  all  raw  materials  emplojed  in  the  proocflses 
of  reproduction. 

I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  by  incontroTertible  evi- 
denoe,  that  a  consistent  and  steady  adoption  of  these  mles^ 
would  cause  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  British  labour 
to  command,  in  exchange,  an  increased  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  of  all  foreign  goods ;  would  raise  wages  and 
profits,  and  powerfully  tend  to  remove  the  pressure  which  has 
recently  paralized  the  industry  of  the  coimtry.     And  further, 
I  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  by  evidence  equally 
conclusive,  that  the  errors  of  the  Whig  government,  in  de- 
parting from  these  fundamental  principles  of  commercial  policy, 
have  deprived  the  country  of  the  advantages  which  our  manu- 
facturing superiority   would  otherwise  have   secured;  have 
lowered  the  prices  of  British  goods  in  foreign  markets,  and 
mainly  contributed  to  produce  the  distressing  faU  which  has 
been  experienced  in  prices,  in  profits,  and  in  wages.     To  the 
production  of  this  evidence  I  now  beg  permission  to  proceed. 

Firsty — No  one  acquidntedwith  the  first  rudiments  of  political 
economy  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  an  unrestricted  interchange 
of  commodities,  between  different  countries,  would  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  International  divisions  of  employ- 
ment are  as  efficacious  in  multiplying  the  productive  powers 
of  labour,  as  divisions  of  employment  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  estate.  England,  from  her  coal  fields  and  iron 
mines,  possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  France  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hardware ;  France,  from  her  soil  and  climate,  has  a 
decided  superiority  over  England  in  the  production  of  wine. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  amounts  to  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition, that  the  more  perfect  the  international  division  of  em- 
ployment between  the  two  countries,  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantities  of  hardware  and  of  wine  produced. 

Again,  England  manufactures  cotton  cheaper  than  France, 
while  Franco  manufactures  silk  cheaper  than  England.     It  is 
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lelf  eTident  that  silk  goods  would  be  more  abundant  in 
England,  and  that  cotton  goods  would  be  more  abundant  in 
France,  if  protecting  duties  were  mutually  abandoned,  and  if, 
under  a  system  of  perfectly  free  trade,  the  whole  of  the 
cottons  consumed  by  both  countries  were  made  in  England, 
and  the  whole  of  the  silks  prepared  in  France.  Nor  is  this 
alL  The  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties  by  which  the  silk 
trade  is  forced  in  England,  and  the  cotton  trade  in  France, 
axe  as  injurious  to  the  producers,  as  to  the  consumers  of  the  two 
countries.  A  trade  that  cannot  withstand  foreign  competition, 
must  be  confined  to  the  supplying  of  the  home  market. 
England  cannot  sell,  in  the  foreign  market,  silk  goods  of  the 
kind  and  quality  which  are  furnished  cheaper  in  France; 
nor  can  France  induce  the  foreign  consumer  to  purchase  the 
cottons  which  England  ofiers  at  a  lower  price.  Hence,  when 
miscalculation,  or  a  chuige  of  fashion,  causes  the  supply  of 
British  silks  to  exceed  the  demand  of  the  British  market  the 
excess  cannot  be  removed  by  exportation,  until  a  deep  decline 
from  the  prices  sustained  by  protection  shall  have  taken  place. 
Under  such  circumstances,  production  ceases  to  be  remu- 
nerative, or  is  altogether  suspended ;  wages  fall,  or  can  be  no 
longer  pud.  A  protected  trade  is  necessarily  a  precarious  trade. 

The  only  argument  which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties  is,  that 
the  capital  and  labour  which  they  have  forced  into  particular 
tiades,  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  occupations  without 
occanoning  loss  and  destitution.  A  protected  trade  is  as  a 
parasitical  formation,  wanting  the  vital  energies  while  per- 
mitted to  remain,  and  yet  requiring  for  its  removal  a  painfril 
i^peration.  The  operation  has  become  necessary;  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  it  can  be  safely  perfor^d, 
only  by  a  cautious  and  a  skilful  hand. 

Second^ — It  is  strictly  demonstrable,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  by  lowering  the  import  duties 
upon  the  productions  of  those  countries  which  should  consent 
to  lecmve  British  goods  upon  terms  equally  favourable.    Bat 
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mooid  Ibe  weakb  «f  tfae  oomabey  be  acmaed  bj  laweriog  tiie 
inpoit  duties  vpoa  the  prodnrtioai  of  cmaakneM  imposiiig  high 
qr  prohibJioiy  duties  nf€m  Bntiih  gofA  I  I  thiok  I  khaU  be 
able  to  flhow  thet  this  qneitioB  mumk  be  aaswerod  in  the 
negiliTe;  ead  that  the  soyad  prinripht  of  commeidal  policy 
is,  to  oppoae  fozdgn  taziffii  bj  letaliatoij  datiea^  aad  to  k>wer 
our  import  duties  in  &Toiir  of  thoee  coutries  which  ma j 
ooneent  to  tnda  wiih  ns  on  teims  of  ledpiocit  j. 

The  Cmpe  Colonj  leoeives  British  goods  in  payment  lor  wine; 
and,  cooeeqaeotly,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  Gape  wine  con- 
samed  in  the  Bdtish  mariLet,  the  greater  the  demand  for  British 
goods  in  the  markets  of  the  Cape.  France  impoaes  pro- 
hibitoiy  dnties  upon  Brit&di  £d>rios;  and,  therefore,  rncieasing 
the  quantity  of  Frendi  wine  coosamed  id  England,  does  not 
extend  the  demand  for  British  goods  in  France,  bnt  causes  a 
larger  amount  in  the  precious  metals  to  be  sent  finom  this  to 
that  country.  To  increase  the  coBsumpUon  of  Cape  winea,  is 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures;  to 
increase  the  consomption  of  French  wines,  is  to  <Hminiql^  Uie 
supply  of  gold,  and  to  occasion  a  general  &U  in  prices.  It 
•kust,  therefore,  be  the  obvious  policy  of  this  country,  to 
sause  the  wines  of  the  Ci^  colony  to  be  consumed  in 
preference  to  those  of  France,  by  laying  light  duties  upon  the 
former,  and  by  imposing  upon  the  latter  the  highest  scale  of 
duties  which  the  intervention  of  the  smuggler  will  admit. 

*^  No!**  say  the  advocates  of  one-aded  free  trade,  ^  the 
foreign  demand  for  British  goods  is  increased  by  the  con- 
sumption of  French  wines,  full  as  much  as  by  the  consumption 
of  those  of  our  own  colony ;  because,  as  France  will  not  give 
us  her  wines  for  nothing,  when  we  import  a  greater  quantity  of 
thM,  we  must  export  a  greater  quantity  of  our  fabrics,  in 
order  to  purchase  the  greater  quantity  of  gold  required  by 
France  in  payment." 

On  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  this  doctrine  of  those 
who  deny  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  are  liable  to 
limitations  and  exceptions,  the  whole  question  of  reciprocity 
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iiinis.  It  will,  thevefore,  ba  neeessary  to  bestow  upon  it  the 
most  careAil  examination. 

To  make  the  question  clear  and  distinct,  let  us  suppose,  in 
the  fiist  instance^  that,  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
C^w  ColoBj,  the  imports  of  wine,  and  the  exports  of  cloth, 
each  amount  to  500,000/. ;  and  let  us  assume  that,  sub- 
uequBoiXy^  our  trade  with  the  Cape,  from  war  or  other 
cause,  18  su^Mnded,  and  that,  in  consequence,  we  import 
aa  ad^tional  quantity  of  French  wine,  to  the  amount  of 
500,000/.,  aad  send  the  doth,  which  had  formerly  paid 
for  the  Cape  wine,  to  South  America,  in  order  to  purchase 
600,000/.  in  the  precious  metals,  with  which  to  purchase  the 
wines  of  France.  The  question  now  to  be  determined  is  this: 
—Will  the  cloth,  which  was  worth  500,000/.  when  sent  to 
the  Cape  to  pay  for  wine,  but  which  no  longer  finds  a  market 
in  that  country,  continue  to  be  worth  500,000/.,  when  sent 
to  Sooth  America  to  purchase  an  additional  quantity  of  gold  ? 
If  the  doth,  when  sent  to  South  America  for  this  purpose, 
contiiiaes  to  be  worth  500,000/.,  we  must  admit  that  it  makes 
no  difiermce  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
Biitiflh  goods  in  the  fordgn  market,  whether  we  import  wine 
from  Africa  in  exchange  for  British  goods,  or  from  France  in 
exchange  for  gold  purchased  with  British  goods.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  shall  appear  that,  when  the  cloth  is  sent  to 
South  America,  to  purchase  additional  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals,  it  ceases  to  be  worth  the  half  million  sterling  which  it 
waa  worth  when  sent  to  the  Cape  to  pay  for  wine,  then  it  will 
become  self-evident  that  the  ultra  doctrine  of  one-sided  free 
trade  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  prindples  of  commercial  policy 
which  I  have  propounded  are  correct. 

When  England  exchanged  cloth  with  her  own  colony  4br 
wine,  the  consumers  in  South  America  took  off  as  great  a 
quantity  of  British  cloth  as  they  wore  able  and  willing  to 
pmohaae,  at  the  then  existing  prices.  What  can  now  render 
them  able  and  willing  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity? 
Noihii^  but  a  reduction  of  price.     The  South  American 
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market  having  been  previoosly  snppfied  with  Britiflh  goods  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  demand,  an  additional  supply  is  intia- 
duced,  and  a  declension  of  price  is  the  necessary  oonsequenoe. 
Thus,  then,  it  appears,  with  the  fullest  evidence,  thfti,  by 
ceasing  to  purchase  wine  from  our  own  colony  with  doth, 
and  pressing  an  additional  supply  of  goods  upon  the  South 
American  market,  in  order  to  procure  gold  to  pay  for  the 
wines  of  France — ^it  appears,  I  say,  with  the  fullest  evidence^ 
that,  by  this  alteration  in  the  course  of  foreign  trade,  the 
produce  of  any  given  quantity  of  British  labour  is  made  to 
command  a  less  quantity  of  gold ;  the  value  of  gold,  in 
relation  to  all  homo-made  commodities,  is  raised ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  price  of  British  goods  is  reduced. 

The  one-sided  advocates  of  freedom  of  trade  may,  and  I 
believe  do,  contend,  ^'  that  in  purchasing  French  wine  with 
gold,  instead  of  Cape  wine  with  cloth,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
press  an  extra  supply  of  British  goods  upon  the  countries  of 
the  mines,  in  order  to  obtain  an  additional  amount  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  process  by  which  England  obtains  ihe 
means  of  purchasing  French  vrines  may  be  as  follows :-— The 
gold  and  silver  received  by  France,  in  payment  for  wine, 
cannot  continue  to  accumulate  there ;  it  will  raise  prices  in 
the  markets  of  France ;  will  there  check  export  and  enoouiage 
import;  and  then  pass  off  to  some  other  country,  say 
€K)rmany,  in  payment  for  the  foreign  goods,  for  which  it  createe 
an  additional  demand.  As  Germany  thus  receives  the  gold 
and  silver  paid  by  England  to  France  for  wines,  in  Qermany 
prices  will  rise,  export  will  be  checked,  and  import  will  be 
encouraged ;  and  in  Germany,  therefore,  England  will  find  an 
extended  foreign  demand,  and  will  receive  back  again  from 
thence,  in  payment  for  the  increased  quantity  of  goods  exported, 
the  specie  drawn  from  her  by  France." 

It  will  be  obvious,  upon  a  moment's  consideration,  thai 
the  process  here  described  necessarily  involves  the  fact,  that  a 
new  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  unfavourable  to 
England  has  been  efiectod  ;  and  that  prices  have  been  raised 
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in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  have  been  reduced  in  England. 
Bat  a  new  and  nn&yourable  distribution  of  the  metals,  and  a 
consequent  fidl  of  prices,  are  the  very  identical  facts  which 
are  to  be  established  or  disproved.  In  the  statement  of  their 
objection,  the  advocates  of  one-sided  free  trade  aj£rm  the 
ezistenoe  of  that  which  they  deny.  The  facts  which  they 
bring  forward,  to  prove  that  no  fsM  of  prices  can  take  place— 
those  very  &ct8  cannot  by  possibility  occur  until  after  a  fall 
of  prices  has  been  experienced.  England  receives  from 
Qeimuty  the  gold  which  she  pays  to  France,  only  because  a 
previous  transmission  of  gold  from  England,  through  France, 
to  Germany,  has  increased  the  supply  and  lowered  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  latter  countries,  and  diminished 
their  supply  and  raised  their  value  in  the  former  country. 

The  return  of  gold  from  France,  by  way  of  Germany,  so 
hx  from  being  a  proof  that  the  unfavourable  balance  of 
payments  with  France  does  not  lower  prices  in  England, 
afibrds  irresistible  evidence  that  by  this  unfavourable  balance 
prices  have  been  actually  reduced. 

When  the  increase  of  money,  and  the  rise  of  prices  in 
Frmoe  and  in  Germany,  and  the  decrease  of  money  and  the 
fell  of  prices  in  England,  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  increased  exportation  of  British  goods,  consequent 
upon  this  altered  distribution  of  the  metals,  enables  England 
to  obtain  in  Germany  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  gold 
eqnal  to  that  which  she  owes  to  France,  then  no  further 
transference  of  the  metals  need  take  place,  and  the  debts  and 
credits  of  the  three  countries  may  be  adjusted  by  bills  of 
exchange.  The  exporters  of  wine  in  France  will  draw  bills 
upon  England  for  their  amount ;  with  these  bills  France  will 
pay  for  the  goods  received  from  Germany  ;  and  Germany 
will  ultimately  send  them  to  England,  in  payment  for  British 
goods.  It  must  be  abundantly  obvious,  however,  that  in 
this  case  it  is  the  premom  abstraction  of  the  metals,  and  faU 
of  prices,  which  enable  England  to  pay  the  bills  due  to 
France  by  an  increased  export  to  Germany. 
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It  may  be  urged,  that  a  prosperous  state  <^  foieign  iiadv 
is  shown  by  the  quantity^  aud  not  by  the  price^  of  the  goods 
exported ;  that  price  is  merely  nominaly  and  makes  known 
not  the  rate  at  which  labour  is  rewarded,  but  the  proportsoii 
which  may  happen  to  exist  between  the  quantity  of  goods  to 

be  circulated,  and  the  quantity  of  the  gold  and  silver  by  wUdi 

» 

their  circulation  is  effected  ;  and  that,  tlierefbre,  it  conies  not 
Mrithin  the  proper  province  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  willi 
the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  or  to  attempt  to  itga'^ 
late  the  comparative  scale  of  prices  in  the  di£ferent  oommer* 
oial  countries  of  the  world. 

The  first  answer  to  objections  such  as  this,  is,  that/wiosfi- 
eaUy  the  legislature  cannot  help  interfering  with  the  dista^ 
bution  of  the  metals,  and  with  the  comparative  scale  of  prioaBi 
Every  commercial  regulation  which  is  either  enacted  or 
rescinded,  every  tax  which  is  either  imposed  or  repealed,  kai 
an  effect,  more  or  less  extensive,  upon  the  value  of  money. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  these  important 
changes,  in  which  the  legislature  is  the  immediate  inslnunent^ 
shall  be  brought  about  under  a  species  of  blind  chanceHmedley, 
or  shall  be  regulated  upon  rational  and  consistent  principles. 

In  the  second  place,  the  principle  that  price  is  nominal,  and 
shows  not  the  rate  at  which  industry  is  rewarded,  but  th« 
mere  proportion  between  the  circulating  medium  and  the 
commodities  to  be  circulated,  is  one  of  those  general  princtplea 
which  are  liable  to  the  most  important  practical  limitationa» 
Prewout  to  the  contraction  of  existing  pecuniary  engage- 
ments, it  would  have  been  of  little  or  no  consequence  at  what 
point  the  value  of  money  might  have  settled — a  more  abnn* 
dant  supply  of  gold  and  silver  would  have  rendered  piioea 
higher,  and  a  less  abundant  supply  would  have  rendered 
them  lower ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  same  quantity  of  other 
commodities  would  have  been  produced  and  exchanged,  and 
the  real  reward  of  producers  and  dealers  would  have  remained 
unaltered.  But  to  infer  from  this,  that  a^ier  liabiIMm  ham 
hem  contracted^  and  while  they  wnimue  to  bependin^^  ohangee 
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in  tho  distributioii  and  value  of  the  preciotis  metala  are  of 
little  practical  importance,  would  be  to  &11  into  an  error  of 
the  most  dangerous  tendency.  A  slight  examination  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that,  in  an  industrious  community,  burthened 
with  debt,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  is  one  of  the  greatest 
erib  which  can  occur. 

Even  in  those  branches  of  manufacture  and  trade,  in 
^hich  tiie  process  of  bringing  commodities  to  market  is  the 
shortest,  and  the  returns  the  quickest,  a  rise  in  the  Talue  of 
money,  doiii^  the  period  between  the  fiist  production  and 
the  final  sale,  may  dimini^  profit,  or  perhaps  occasion  loss. 
When  the  process  of  production  is  a  protracted  one,  an  interme- 
diate hH  of  prices  is  proportionably  more  injurious.  In  agri^ 
coHnfe,  in  which  there  are  annual  and  rotation  crops,  and 
leases  numing  for  a  term  of  years,  a  continuous  &11  in  the 
markets,  occasioned  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  is 
destructive,  not  only  of  profit,  but  of  capital.  The  ruin 
which  soch  a  fidl  in  prices  formerly  wrought  in  the  agricul* 
toral  dhUicts,  is,  unfortunately,  too  generally  known  to  require 
ilhisttatioii. 

A  ff&ntntl  rise  in  tlie  value  of  money,  afiecting  equally  aH 
commercial  countries,  would  cease  to  be  injurious,  when  all 
the  debts  and  lii^ilities,  contracted  previous  to  the  rise,  were 
discharged.  But  a  partial  rise  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metds,  ailecling  a  particular  country,  without  at  the  same 
time  afiecting  other  countries  in  an  equal  degree,  inflicts,  in 
addition  to  the  tempoiary  pressure  and  embarrassment  just 
noticed,  a  permanent  injury  upon  the  country  in  which  it 
takes  place.  Now  this  partial  rise  in  the  value  of  the  metals 
is  that  which  would  be  caused  by  lowering  the  import  duties 
npon  the  productions  of  countries  maintaining  hostile  tarifi 
against  British  goods.  The  practical  questbns,  therefore,  for 
cmr  consideration  are.  What  is  the  precise  nature  and  extent 
of  the  evil  ?  and.  What  are  the  specific  measures  by  which  it 
may  be  averted  ? 

This  portion  of  the  evil  inflicted  by  our  erroneous  commer* 
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ti&l  policy,  consists  in  the  loss  of  the  advantage  due  to  tho 
country  from  her  superiority  in  manufacturing  the  commo- 
dities extensively  demanded  in  the  countries  of  the  mineSi 
and  in  other  foreign  markets.  The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
practical  evil,  is  to  acquire  a  correct  conception  of  the  advan- 
tage of  which  we  have  been  deprived. 

L^t  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  in  Eng- 
land the  produce  of  the  labour  of  100  commands  120  ounces  of 
gold,  while  in  France  the  product  of  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  commands  only  100  ounces.  Now  what,  in  this  case, 
would  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  advantage  which  the 
industry  of  England  would  possess  over  that  of  France  ?  In 
England,  the  prices,  of  non-exportable  commodities,  would  bo 
20  per  cent,  higher  than  in  France.  But  would  this  diffeienoe 
in  the  money  value  of  commodities  render  the  profits  of  trade,  or 
the  real  commodity  wage$  of  labour,  higher  in  England  than 
France  ?     Let  us  see. 

If,  in  the  two  countries,  all  the  materials  consumed  in 
production  were  of  home  growth,  the  difierence  in  the  money 
value  of  the  articles,  produced  by  the  same  quantity  of 
labour,  could  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  rate  of  profit, 
or  on  the 'real  wages  of  labour.  For  if  the  English  capitalist 
sells  his  commodity  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  French,  he 
pays  20  per  cent,  more  for  labour  and  materials  ;  and  if  the 
English  labourer  gets  more  money,  by  20  per  cent.,  than  the 
French  labourer,  he  also  pays  more,  by  20  per  cent.,  for  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  this  case,  the  only  advantage 
which  would  result  to  England,  from  her  superior  power  of 
commanding  the  precious  metab,  would  be,  that,  with  the 
produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  she  could  purchase  a 
greater  quantity  of  foreign  productions. 

But  let  us  take  another  supposition — let  us  assume  that  the 
foreign  productions  imported  into  England  and  France  do 
consist  of  articles  required,  not  for  immediate  consumption  but 
for  reproduction,   and   we  shall  immediately  perceive  the 
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l)eiief&t  which  all  the  industrious  classes  in  England  would 
deriye  from  Uieir  superior  command  over  the  precious  metals. 

In  ibis  case,  if  a  French  capitahst,  emplo3ring  100  men, 
produced  an  article  which  sold  in  the  foreign  market  for  100 
ounces  of  gold ;  and  if  the  English  capitalist,  employing  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  produced  an  article  which  sold  in 
the  same  market  for  120  ounces,  it  is  evident  that  an  impor- 
tant advantage  would  belong  either  to  the  English  capitalist, 
or  to  the  Eng^h  labourer,  or  to  both.  Should  the  wages 
of  labour  be  the  same  in  both  countries,  then  the  profits 
of  tnde  would  be  enormously  higher  in  England  than  in 
France;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  rate  of  profit 
be  the  same  in  both  countries,  then  the  English  labourer  would 
not  only  receiTe  far  higher  money  wages  than  the  French 
labourer,  but  would  also  be  able  to  command  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  This  branch 
of  our  subject  is  of  such  vast  practical  importance,  and  has  so 
Teiy  intimate  a  connection  with  the  relief  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  operative  classes,  that  it  wiU  be  proper  to 
examine  its  details  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  attention* 

Sioidd  wages  be  the  same  in  both  countries,  and  should  the 
rate  of  profit  in  France  be  25  per  cent.,  then,  under  the 
ciremnstanees  supposed,  the  profits  of  trade  would  be  50  per 
oent«  in  England.  For  if  profits  be  25  per  cent,  in  France, 
and  the  article  produced  by  the  labour  of  100  sells  in  the 
loreign  market  for  100  ounces  of  gold,  then  wages  and  the 
materials  advanced  to  the  100  labourers,  must  have  cost  80 
oonoes.  But  if  wages,  and  the  materials  purchased  in  the 
for^n  market,  and  advanced  to  100  French  labourers, 
nmoont  together  to  80  ounces  of  gold ;  then  (wages  and  the 
price  of  imported  materials  being  equal  in  the  two  countries) 
the  same  quantities  of  the  elements  of  capital,  advanced  to  100 
English  labourers,  must  also  cost  80  ounces  of  gold.  Now, 
the  coDunodity  produced  by  these  English  labourers  is,  by 
ihe  supposition,  worth  in  the  foreign  market  120  ounces; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  profits  of  the  French  capitalist  are 
only  25  per  cent.,  those  of  the  English  are  50  per  cent. 
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Let  Q8  look  at  this  important  question  in  another  point  of 
view.     Let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  wages  being  equal  in 
France  and  in  England,  it  b  the  rates  of  profit  idiich  aie 
equal  in  the  two  countries,  being,  for  example,  25  per  cent* 
in  each.     In  this  case,  what  will  be  the  increase  in  the 
of  the  English  operatires  ?    It  is  self-eTident  that  thej 
now  obtain,  in  addition  to  their  former  wage%  the  whole 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  which  causes  profits  to  fidl 
firom  25  to  60  per  cent.,  which  diffsrenoe,  by  the  snppoeitiosi^ 
the  capitalist  has  lost.   Thus,  if  the  capitalist's  adTanoe  to  his 
100  labourers  had  been  40  ounces  of  gold  for  materials,  and  40 
for  wages,  then  wages  must  now  rise  to  56  ounces  ;  for  the  biXL 
of  profit  cannot  increase  the  quantity  or  the  price  of  the  mate- 
rials wrought  up;  and,  therefore,  all  the  additional  ooat  of 
production,  by  whidi  the  foU  of  profits  is  occasioQed,  must 
consist  of  a  rise  of  wages.    The  adTance  to  the  100  labomen^ 
which  was  formerly  40  ounces  of  gold  for  materials,  and  40 
for  wages,  will  now  be  40  for  materials,  and  56  for  wages ; 
and  as  the  commodity  produced  selfo  for  120  ounces^  the  imte 
of  profit,  upon  the  whole  advance  of  96,  will  be  jnst  25  per 
cent.    But  the  price  of  the  imparted  artidea  has  not  risen  ; 
and  therefore  the  increase  in  the  labourers'  money  wagea, 
is  accompanied  by  a  proportional  increase  in  his  omnmand 
over  the  conveniences  of  life. 

Thus  it  can  be  shown,  by  strictly  matfaematioal  dsmes- 
stration,  that  when  the  raw  materials  employed  in  lepso* 
duction  are  imported,  and  are  therefore  of  the  ssme  moMj 
▼alue  in  the  importing  oonntries;  and  when  any  eao 
country  can  purchase  with  the  produce  of  a  ghran  qnantity  of 
labour,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  thm  hev 
neighbours ;  then  the  ezoess  in  the  command  over  fte  nwiah 
will  go,  in  some  proportion  or  other,  to  raise  die  nie  of 
profit,  or  to  increase  the  real  wages  of  labonr,  in  the  oooniij 
to  which  the  excess  belongs. 

Such  are  the  important  advantages  whidi  are  derived  ham. 
superior  efficacy  in  the  appMcation  of  the  labonr  whish 
supplies  the  commodities  extensively  demanded  in  foreign 
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maikets,  and  of  which  this  conniiy  must  be  permanently 
depriTed,  unless  the  effects  of  hostile  foreign  tariff  shall  be 
counteracted  by  the  maintenance  of  retaliatory  duties.  Adopt 
one-dded  freedom,  and  while  these  advantages  are  lost,  posi- 
tiTe  eyils  will  be  inflicted.  Lowering  the  import  duties  upon 
foreign  goods,  while  foreign  countries  maintained  high  or  pro* 
hibitory  duties  upon  British  goods,  instead  of  lightening, 
would  increase  the  real  pressure  of  the  taxes.  The  altered 
disiribufion  of  the  precious  metals,  and  consequent  rise  in  the 
Talue  of  money,  would  diminish  the  revenue  received  upon 
ad  valorem  duties,  and  render  fixed  duties  more  oppressive, 
l^nmie  a  fixed  amount  of  taxes  must  be  raised,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  a  debt  of  800,000,000/.,  any  measure  of  commercial  or 
financial  policy,  depriving  the  country  of  that  superior  command 
over  the  precious  metals  which  is  due  to  the  superior  efficacy 
of  her  labour,  might  amount  to  an  act  of  national  bankruptcy. 

I  am  fully  aware,  that  in  urging  the  expediency  of  post- 
poning the  reduction  of  import  duties  upon  the  productions  of 
foreign  states,  until  such  states  shall  have  consented  to 
an  eqmvalent  reduction  upon  the  importation  of  British  goods, 
I  place  mjTself  in  opposition  to  high  authorities.  Mr.  James 
Deacon  Hume,  late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  gave 
the  following  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  import  duties. 

"  Chairmak. — Are  you  not  aware  that  foreign  countries,  in 
tiie  duties  they  have  imposed,  have  very  often  been  led  by 
our  example  in  England  to  impose  protective  duties? — I 
believe  that  to  be  a  very  strong  impression  in  all  foreign 
countries;  they  imagine  that  we  have  risen  to  our  present 
state  of  prosperity  through  the  system  of  protections,  and 
that  they  have  only  to  adopt  the  saine  system,  in  order 
to  succeed  as  we  have  done. 

^*  When  you'  speak  of  giving  an  example  to  Europe,  do 

yon  believe  that  if  England  would  remove  those  which  are 

protective  duties  to  cotton  or  to  any  other  manufacture,  that 

.  mig^t  induce  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to  adopt  a  mora 
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liberal^sTstem  of  trade,  and  consequently  lead  to  the 
of  a  larger  portion  of  British  manufactures  ? — I  think  it  very 
prohahle  that  even  such  partial  removals  would  have  thai 
effect ;  but  I  feci  the  strongest  confidence  that  if  we  were  to 
give  up  our  protective  system  altogether,  it  would  be  .im- 
possible for  othor  countries  to  retain  theirs  much  longer. 

"  Would  you  remove  our  own  protection  without  any 
other  foreign  country  removing  theirs  ? — Most  certainly,  and 
without  even  asking  them.  I  dislike  treating  with  foreign 
countries  upon  any  subject  except  navigation,  and  that  for 
tliis  reason,  that  there  would  be  waste  in  the  matter  of 
carriage  between  different  countries ;  it  would  end  in  the 
ship  always  going  empty  one  way  on  both  sides ;  this  would 
be  a  dreadful  waste,  from  which  every  country  would  suffer 
in  its  commerce.  And,  again,  a  ship  in  one  place,  is  a  ship 
in  another ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  comparison,  but  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  comparing  one  description  which  one  country 
makes  with  a  totally  different  description  of  goods  made  in 
another,  and  equal  terms  can  hardly  be  made ;  but  I  feel  quite 
confident  if  we  were  entirely  to  drop  our  system  of  protection, 
in  a  very  little  time  it  would  be  a  race  with  other  countries 
which  should  be  first,  or  rather,  which  should  avoid  to  be  the 
last,  to  come  in  for  the  benefit  of  that  trade  which  we  would 
then  open. 

^'  Mr.  YiLLiBRS. — ^Do  you  not  consider  a  retaliatory  duty 
as  most  adding  to  the  injury  which  the  duty  imposed  by  the 
foreign  country  occasions  in  this  country  ? — I  have  always 
thought  so;  I  have  disliked  all  treating  in  the  matter;  I 
would  take  what  I  wanted,  and  leave  them  to  find  the  value  d 
our  custom. 

^'  Chairman. — Take  the  case  of  Italian  oil,  the  duty  npon 
which  was  doubled  as  a  retaliating  duty  three  years  ago ;  have 
not  the  English  manufacturers  and  consumers  principally 
suffered  by  that  ? — I  tliink  they  have ;  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  think  it  was  a  good  mode  of  effecting  that  object. 
The  Neapolitans  taxed  some  of  our  goods,  and  we  retaliated 
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by,  in  efiect,  taxing  others.  We  made  woollens  suffer  here 
because  they  made  our  cottons  and  hardware  suffer  there. 

"  Then  that  principle  you  would  apply  generally  to  the 
commexcial  transactions  of  this  country? — Entirely  so;  I 
should  make  our  laws  according  to  what  I  deemed  hest,  which 
would  certainly  be  to  give  the  freest  possible  introduction  o^ 
the  goods  of  other  nations  into  our  country,  and  I  should 
leave  others  to  take  advantage  of  it  or  not,  as  they  thought  fit. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  imported  from  any  country 
any  condderaUe  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  manufactures  of 
that  country  were  protected,  the  producers  of  those  goods 
which  we  took  would  very  soon  find  the  great  difficulty  they 
had  in  getting  iheii  returns ;  and  instead  of  our  soliciting  the 
goyemments  of  those  countries  to  admit  our  goods,  our 
advocates  for  that  admission  would  be  in  the  country  itself; 
they  would  arise  from  the  exporters  of  the  goods  which  we 
jeceired." 

I  dissent  from  the  opinions  thus  expressed,  and  for  the  fol- 
lovring  reasons : — Were  England  to  repeal  the  import  duties 
upon  the  productions  of  any  foreign  country,  say  France, 
without  stipulating  for  a  reciprocal  concession,  she  would 
thereby  lender  it  the  interest  of  France  to  continue  to  impose 
heavy  duties  upon  British  goods.  Should  England  receive 
French  oiks  and  wines  duty  free,  while  France  should  retain 
a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  upon  British  goods,  then  England 
would  immediately  become  tributary  to  France.  The  increased 
quantity  of  French  goods  imported  into  England,  could  not, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  paid  for  by  the  export  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  British  goods.  The  precious  metals  would  pass 
fix>m  England  to  France,  until  prices  become  sufficiently  low 
in  England  to  enable  her  merchants  to  overcome  the  impedi- 
ment to  ah  increased  exportation  of  goods  created  by  the  import 
duties  imposed  by  France.  But  when  the  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  should  in  this  manner  be  restored  to  a  trade  of 
barter,  tbo  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  French  labour  would 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity  of  British 
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labour  than  before.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  price  of  BritiBb 
goods  would  compensate  the  French  consumer  for  the  imporl 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  his  government ;  and  it  would 
be  upon  the  British  producer  that  the  ultimate  incidence  of 
the  duties  levied  upon  his  goods  in  France,  would  iall.  It  is 
true,  that  under  the  circumstances  the  rise  of  prices  in  BVanoe^ 
and  their  fall  in  England,  would  render  it  impracticable  lor 
France  to  send  to  England  the  same  quantity  of  goods  wluch 
she  would  be  able  to  send  were  she  to  admit  a  free  importa- 
tion of  British  goods  in  payment.  But  the  free  importatioii 
of  British  goods,  though  allowing  of  the  exportation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  French  goods  to  England,  instead  of  beb^ 
an  advantage,  would  be  a  positive  disadvantage  to  France ; 
because  this  alteration  would  raise  prices  in  England,  and 
cause  a  given  quantity  of  French  goods  to  exchange  for  a  less 
quantity  of  British  goods  than  before. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  now  endeavoured  briefly  to 
explain,  and  which  are  stated  in  greater  detul  in  the  second 
No.of '^  The  Budget,"  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  horn  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hume  and  other  eminent  economists,  that  we  should 
remove  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  without 
waiting  to  stipulate  with  foreign  states  for  equivalent  conoea- 
sions  in  favour  of  British  trade.  In  proposing  to  foieigii 
powers  to  open  our  ports  to  their  products,  on  the  oonditioii 
that  their  ports  shall  be  equally  open  to  British  products,  we 
should  hold  out  to  them  a  powerful  ipducement  to  act  npoa 
the  principles  of  reciprocal  freedom.  But  in  removing  lestrio- 
tions  on  the  importation  of  the  productions  of  countries  cetain- 
ing  hostile  tarifis  against  us,  we  should  not  only  relinquish  the 
lever,  which  might  move  them  to  concession,  but  should  be 
granting  a  bounty  upon  the  continuance  of  restrictions  on  our 
trade. 

The  general  principle,  that  we  should  remit  the  duties  upon 
import  in  favour  of  those  countries  only  which  receive  British 
goods  upon  terms  equaUy  favourable,  is  liable  to  an  important 
limitation.     Materials  employed  in  reproduction  should  be 
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admitted  duty  free.  The  reason  is  obyioiis.  Wealth  is  in- 
ineased  as  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  a  given 
result  is  diminished.  A  commodity  produced  by  the  labour 
of  fifty,  employed  ^pon  materials  imported  at  a  price  equi- 
Talent  to  the  labour  of  fifty,  will  be  the  result  of  the  labour 
of  100.  But  could  the  materials,  in  consequence  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  be  purchased  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  thirty,  then  this  same  commodity  would  be  the  re- 
soh  of  the  labour  not  of  100  but  of  eighty ;  and  in  the  particu- 
lar blanches  of  industry  concerned,  the  productive  powers  of  the 
oountiy  would  be  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Again,  raw  materials  should  be  admitted,  duty  free,  on  the 
self  same  principle  that  finished  goods  produced  in  countries 
retaining  tarifis  against  us,  should  be  charged  with  retaliatory 
duties.  The  object  to  be  obtained  by  admitting  materials 
duty  finee,  and  by  imposing  retaliatory  duties  on  finished  goods, 
is  one  and  the  same;  namely,  to  maintain  the  produce  of 
Britiflib  labour  at  a  high  value  in  relation  to  the  produce  of 
foreign  labour.  The  manner  in  which  the  remission  of  duties 
on  the  materials  of  reproduction  contributes  to  efiect  this  ob- 
ject admits  of  easy  illustration.  In  France,  we  will  suppose 
a  commodity  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  seventy,  employed 
upon  materials  purchased  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  thirty  ;  in  England,  a  commodity,  the  same  in  kind, 
quality,  and  quantity,  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  fifty, 
employed  on  materiab  obtained  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  fifty ;  and,  therefore,  the  commodity  is  in  both 
eooatriee  the  result  of  the  labour  of  100.  But  in  England,  a 
remiBBion  of  duties  is  efiected ;  the  materiab  on  which  the 
labour  of  fifty  is  employed,  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  cost 
equivalent  to  the  labour  of  thirty ;  and,  consequently,  the 
oommodity  which  is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  100  in  France 
181,  in  England,  the  result  of  the  labour  of  eighty.  Now,  com- 
modities equal  in  quality  and  quantity,  cannot  be  sold  at  dif- 
ferent prices  in  the  same  markets ;  and,  therefore,  the  produce 
of  the  labour  of  eighty  Englishmen,  will,  in  this  case,  command 
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the  same  quantity  of  all  foreign  productions,  indudiDg  the 
precious  metalSy  which  is  commanded  by  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  100  Frenchmen. 

It  is  self  evident,  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of  a  coimtiy 
must  be  increased  in  proportion  as  a  given  number  of  hands 
are  enabled  to  execute  a  greater  quantity  of  work.  Now,  cost 
of  production,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  number 
of  hands  required  to  execute  a  given  quantity  of  work,  is  as 
effectually  diminished  by  reducing  the  number  of  hands 
required  for  preparing  the  articles  with  which  a  given  quan- 
tity of  foreign  materials  is  purchased,  as  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  working  them  up.  Should  it 
require  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  thirty  to  purchase  a 
foreign  material,  and  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  twenty  to 
pay  the  import  duty  upon  it,  then  the  remission  of  the  duty 
would  have  exactly  the  same  effect  in  diminishing  the  cost  of 
production,  as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  reducing,  by 
wcnty,  the  number  of  hands  required  to  work  the  material 
up.  By  aboli^ng  every  species  of  import  and  restriction 
upon  the  materials  employed  in  reproduction,  we  shall  in* 
crease  the  efficacy  of  industry,  give  the  produce  of  British 
labour  a  higher  value  in  relation  to  tlie  produce  <tf  foreign 
labour,  expand  the  circulation,  relax  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market,  mitigate  the  pressure  of  the  debt,  and  in  all  these 
ways  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  prosperity. 

The  principles  of  commercial  policy  which  I  have  now  Ten* 
tured  to  propound,  are  as  applicable  to  the  foreign  possessions 
of  the  crown  as  they  are  to  the  united  kingdimi.  •  In 
all  that  relates  to  commercial  legislation,  the  colonies 
should  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  the  united  kingdom. 
The  trade  between  all  the  portions  of  the  British  empiie 
should  be  considered  as  a  home  or  coasting  trade.  Bveiy 
exemption  from  commercial  restriction  which  is  obtained  iat 
England,  should  be  extended  to  her  colonies.  The  colonies 
should  be  permitted  to  import  from  the  cheapest  markets, 
duty  free,  and  without  let  or  hindrance,  every  material  and 
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infltrameiit  required  in  their  yarions  processes  of  reprodaction. 
Their  trade  with  foreign  states  should  be  regulated  on  the 
self-same  principles  upon  which  the  trade  between  the  united 
kingdom  and  foreign  states  may  be  regulated.  Reciprocity 
diould  be  the  universal  mle.  The  markets  of  the  colonies 
should  be  opened  to  the  productions  of  such  foreign  countries 
as  may  be  induced  to  admit  British  goods  on  terms  equally 
fitvourable,  while  retaliatory  duties  should  be  imposed  in  the 
ports  of  our  colonial  possessions  upon  the  productions  of  coun- 
tries retaining  hostile  tarifib  against  British  commerce.  Let 
ns  endeavour  to  trace  the  effects  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  adoption  throughout  the  British  empire  of  the 
system  now  suggested. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  system  above  described,  the  re- 
sources of  our  vast  colonial  dependencies  would  be  more  rapidly 
developed.  The  free  importation  of  all  the  materials,  and  of 
all  the  instruments,  including  the  important  instrument  of 
labour,  would,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  extend  their  industry, 
increase  its  efficacy,  and,  by  diminishing  cost,  enable  them  to 
meet  competition  in  those  foreign  markets  which  might  adopt 
the  principle  of  reciprocity.  The  freedom  extended  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  colonies  would  cause  the  redundant  labour  and 
eapital  of  the  united  kingdom  to  flow  out  upon  their  virgin 
soil  in  an  augmented  stream,  and  their  wealth  and  popula- 
tioh  would  increase  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unknown. 

The  prosperity  of  her  colonies  would  react  upon  the  mother 
ooontiy.  It  is  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in 
pi^mlatioB  and  in  wealth,  they  will  open  expanding  markets 
to  the  products  of  British  industry.  Now  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage whidi  the  colonial  trade  possesses  over  the  foreign  trade, 
consists  in  its  greater  security.  A  colonial  trade  may,  at^all 
tunes,  be  made  a  free  trade.  Here  we  can  completely  remove 
all  those  restrictions  and  prohibitions  which  prevent  or  ob- 
sinict  that  territorial  division  of  employment  which  multiplies 
the  power  of  production.  Here  no  hostile  tariffs  can  cause 
tii3  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  British  labour  to  exchange 
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for  the  produce  of  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  labour,  oao 
deprive  us  of  that  superior  command  over  the  precious  metals 
which  the  superior  efficacy  of  our  labour  has  hitherto  enabled 
us  to  maintain,  or  can  render  the  industiy  of  England  tributary 
to  foreign  states.  It  is  by  the  extension  of  our  colonial  system^ 
and  by  the  expansion  of  colonial  markets,  we  can  most  e£Feo- 
tually  sustain  the  prosperity  of  the  country  against  the  rivalry 
of  Europe,  and  create  new  worlds  to  adjust  the  balance  <^ 
the  old.  Nor  is  this  all.  By  extending  our  colonial  system, 
and  opening  new  and  expanding  markets  in  our  trans-marine 
dependencies,  coupled  with  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity,  we  may  arm  ourselves  with  accumulatiiig 
force  to  break  down  hostile  tarifis,  and  to  establish  free  trade 
throughout  the  world.     This  will  require  a  brief  illustration. 

A  country  having  few  markets  within  its  own  dominions, 
has  a  greater  interest  in  the  freedom  of  foreign  trade  than  a 
country  commanding  within  its  own  dominions  markets  more 
varied  and  extensive.  Close  the  ports  of  foreign  nations  against 
Belgium,  and  you  shut  her  out  from  those  territorial  divisions 
of  employment  by  which  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ate  multiplied. 
Exclude  England  from  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
states,  and  she  would  still  be  able  to  divide  employment  and 
exchange  productions  with  all  the  varied  climates  of  the  world. 
England,  by  opening  the  markets  of  her  widely  expanded 
empire  to  the  industry  of  Belgium,  could  confer  upon  Belgimn 
a  far  greater  benefit  than  that  which  Belgium,  by  opening  her 
markets  to  British  industry,  would  confer  on  England.  The 
same  holds  good  with  respect  to  France.  France  would 
derive  greater  advantage  from  a  free  trade  with  the  Britiah 
empire  than  England  would  derive  from  a  free  trade  with 
France ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  the  pro- 
ductions  of  France  from  all  British  ports  would  inflict  upon 
France  a  greater  injury  than  that  which  would  be  inflicted 
upon  England  by  the  exclusion  of  her  productions  from 
the  ports  of  France.  Our  expanding  colonies  place  in  our 
hands  a  preponderating  influence  in  negociating  with  foxeigii 
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•tales  oommeroial  treaties  on  the  principles  of  reciprocity  and 
free  trade.  '  Were  we  to  say  to  France, — "  lower  your  import 
dnties  upon  British  goods,  and  the  British  ports  throughout 
the  world  shall  he  opened  to  the  productions  of  France,  upon 
terms  equally  favourable  : — ^retain  your  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions against  the  trade  of  England,  and  the  wines  and 
brandies,  and  fancy  goods  of  France  shall  be  met  with  reta- 
liatory and  equivalent  duties  in  British  North  America,  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  in  Southern  Africa,  in  the  continent  of 
New  Holland,  and  in  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan:" — we];e  £ng« 
land  to  hold  this  language  to  France,  and  were  the  retaliatory 
system  it  proclaims  promptly  adopted  and  rigidly  enforced, 
the  French  producers  would  speedily  be  taught,  by  practical 
demonstration,  that  the  prohibitory  duties  established  for  the 
protection  of  her  domestic  industry,  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  preventing  them  from  availing  themselves,  through 
international  divisions  of  emplo3rment,  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  climate  which  nature  has  lavished  upon  France. 

It  is  by  the  enforcement  of  retaliatory  duties  throughout 
the  ports  of  the  British  empire  that  free  trade  is  to  be  con- 
quered. It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  free  trade  con- 
sists in  freedom  from  restriction  on  both  ndesj  nor  can  it  be 
too  frequently  enforced,  that  the  abolition  of  restriction  on  one 
side,  while  retained  on  the  other,  renders  the  country  by  which 
import  duties  are  abandoned  tributary  to  the  couutry  by 
which  they  are  retained.  The  great  importance  of  the  subject 
may  demand  one  other  illustration. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  imperial  legislature  imposes  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland ;  while  all  British  goods  are  imported  into  Ire- 
land duty  free.  According  to  this  supposition,  Ireland  would 
be  in  a  similar  situation  in  relation  to  England,  to  that  in 
which  the  advocates  of  one-sided  freedom  of  trade  would 
place  England  in  relation  to  foreign  countries.  But  would 
not  this  one-sided  freedom  of  trade  render  the  industry  of 
IMand  tributary  to  England  ?     Let  us  see. 
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priee  of  dM  goods  iBpoiied  mto  Iirhii 
opolmt  dMHS  m  Iiekad  woald  eoatbne  to 
goodfly  «ad  the  imtpcuUn  of  dneie  goodi  woMidmnliwift  to  pay 
for  ihem  lyf  esqiortiiig  to  Engbad  the  ogntrnttaml  prodwee  cf 
Irriaod.  Here,  then,  the  impoitaat  qveilMNi  MBam, — how 
eookl  the  ]«odaoe  of  Irebnd  be  sold  m  the  Britidi  aiai^elo 
while  chaiK^  with  an  import  duty  of  50  per  cent.  ?  Tim 
only  answer  which  can  be  gi^en  to  this  question  is^  tint  Ite 
Irish  producer  most  sobmit  to  a  reduction  of  piiee.  It  is  oib- 
rions,  that  until  a  redaction  of  price  eqniTslent  to  the  impott 
duty  should  haTe  been  effected,  Izidi  produce  oouM  not  be  wML 
m  the  British  markets ;  and  that,  therefine,  the  imports  into 
Ireland  from  England  must  be  paid  for  in  cash.  Bat  pay- 
ments in  cash  would,  in  a  short  period,  so  contract  the  ciicnia- 
tion  as  to  effect  such  a  fidl  in  the  price  of  Iridi  prodooe  aa 
would  allow  of  its  being  sold  in  British  markets.  When  sodi 
a  fall  of  price  should  be  thus  effected,  Ireland  might  eacport  tiie 
same  quantity  of  produce  to  England  as  before;  but  the 
quantities  of  British  goods  and  of  colonial  and  foreign  produoto 
received  in  return,  would  be  diminished.  The  produce  of  any 
given  quantity  of  Irish  labour  would  exchange  lor  the  prodnoe 
of  a  lees  quantity  of  British  or  foreign  labour  than  before.  Jn 
Ireland,  money  rents,  money  wages,  and  the  money  prices  of 
all  domestic  products,  would  suffer  a  corresponding  dedine ; 
while  the  pressure  of  all  debts,  taxes,  and  money  charges^  would 
acquire  an  equivalent  increase. 

Bucli  arc  the  necessary  results  of  one-sided  freedom  of  ttade. 
No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  commercial  distress,  of  the 
fall  in  prices,  in  profits,  and  in  wages,  which  has  occurred  in 
this  country  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Franca^ 
may  bo  traced  to  the  errors  of  successive  administrations  fai 
abandoning  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  lowering  the  im- 
|)ort  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  without  waiting  to  stipulate 
for  a  corresponding  relaxation  in  favour  of  British  industry. 
Tliis  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  melancholy  and  consolatory. 
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For  thoagh  it  mnti  be  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  evil 
retolting  from  erroneous  legislation,  it  is  yet  consolatory  to 
aaoertain,  that  the  national  distress  has  been  the  effect  of 
causeiB  which  improving  knowledge  may  remove. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  advantages,  natural  and 
acquired,  of  which  Enghmd  is  possessed,  it  will  become 
i^parent,  that  in  no  department  of  her  industry  could  per- 
manent distress  have  existed,  except  as  a  consequence  of 
erroneous  legislation.  These  advantages  are  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  are  calculated  to  place  the  country  so  far  above 
the  reach  of  foreign  rivalry  and  competition,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  counteraction  of  a  commercial  code,  founded  upon 
principles  the  most  irrational  and  unjust,  there  would  have 
been  ^^  no  complaining  in  our  streets;"  and  the  reward  of 
industry  would  have  been  so  ample,  that  capitalist  and 
operative  would  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  opulence  and 
comfort,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Let  us 
briefly  enumerate  the  advantages  which,  when  a  rational  plan 
of  commercial  reform  shall  have  been  adopted,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  confer  upon  the  industry  of  England  an  expanding 
prosperity,  to  which,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  no  limit  or  termi- 
nation eaa  be  assigned. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  advantage,  which  England 
possesses  over  other  countries,  consists  in  her  coal  mines.  In 
endeavouring  to  convey  a  just  conception  of  this  main  source 
of  productive  power,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a 
woik  of  great  research  and  usefulness,  recently  published  by 
Mr.  M'Culloch : — **  In  respect  to  the  natural  supply  of  coal, 
Britain,  among  the  nations,  is  most  singularly  favoured. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  the  country  conceals  under  it  con- 
tinuous and  thick  beds  of  that  valuable  mineral  —vastly  more 
precious  to  the  country,  than  would  have  been  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  like  those  of  Peru  and  Mexico ;  for  coal, 
since  applied  to  the  steam-engine,  is  really  hoarded  power, 
applicable  io  almost  any  purpose  which  human  labour, 
directed  by  ingenuity,  can  accomplish.     It  is  the  possession 
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of  her  ooal  mines  which  has  rendered  Britain,  in  relatioii  ta 
the  whole  world,  what  a  city  is  to  the  rural  district  wbieh 
surrounds  it — ^the  producer  and  dispenser  of  the  rich  products 
of  art  and  industry." — Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Chm^ 
merdal  Navigation,  p.  268. 

Among  the  groat  natural  advantages  enjoyed  hy  England, 
her  iron  mines  must  be  considered  as  next  in  importance  to 
her  coal  mines.     Iron  is  a  main  sinew  of  productire  poww. 
Other  things  being  the  same,  the  country  which  possesses  the 
best  and  cheapest  supply  of  iron,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
cheapest  and  best  supply  of  the  tools  and  engines,  of  which 
iron  is  the  principal  material,  must  surpass  all  other  countries 
in  the  efficacy  of   her    industry.      Though    England   had 
possessed  no  other  advantage,  natural  or  acquired,  save  that 
of  a  superiority  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  iron,  yet,  this 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  render  her  the  manu- 
facturing metropolis  of  the  world.     The  authority  of  Locke 
bears  me  out  in  forming  this  high  estimate  of  the  utility  of 
iron,  as  an  instrument  of  national  prosperity.    That  profound 
thinker,  and  accurate  observer,  expresses  himself  thns  :— 
*'  To  any  one  who  will  seriously  reflect  upon  it,  I  suppose  it 
will  appear  past  doubt,  that,  were  the  use  of  iron  lest  among 
us,  we  should,  in  a  few  ages,  be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the 
wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage  Americans,  whose 
natural  endowments  and  provisions  come  no  way  short  of 
those  of  the  most  flourishing  and  polite  nations ;  so  that  he 
who  first  made  use  of  that  one  contemptible  mineral,  may  be 
truly  styled — the  father  qf  arte,  and  the  author  of  plen^.'**-^ 
Eeeay  on  the  understanding.  Book  IV.  e.  12,  M^OuUoek'e 
Dictionary  of  Commerce, 

England  possesses  a  third  natural  advantage,  which  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  former  two.  This  third  advantage 
is,  tho  juxta-poiition  of  her  coal  and  iron  mines.  Though  iron 
be  the  most  common  of  all  the  metals,  yet  it  requires,  before 
it  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  the  most  difficult 
process.     The  ore  is  but  a  valueless  stone  when  not  found  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  forests,  or  of  cofd  mines,  from  which 
fuel  may  be  cheaply  obtained.  But  iron  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  coal,  are  beyond  comparison  more  valuable  than 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wood.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  experiment,  that  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  coal 
produces  an  effect  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  combustion  of 
the  same  weight  of  wood.  When  the  iron  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  smelted 
with  wood  fuel,  the  consumption  of  timber  was  so  great,  that 
an  Act  of  Pitfliament  was  passed,  in  the  year  1581,  pro- 
hibiting the  working  of  the  mines.  Soon  after  this  the 
process  of  smelting  iron  ore  with  pit-coal  was  discovered  by 
hoitd  Dudley,  who,  in  1619,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  in- 
vention, ruinous  to  its  author,  but,  to  England,  valuable 
beyond  calculation  *. 

England  possesses  another  important  natural  advantage  in 
her  geographical  position — an  island  indented  with  ports  and 
navigable  rivers,  so  situated  as  to  become,  almost  of  necessity, 
the  &mirep6i  of  the  vast  and  increasing  commerce  between  the 
north-east  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  reference 
to  the  oanses  which,  in  former  times,  created  the  vast  com- 
mercial property  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  of  the  Italian 
Republics,  will  enable  us  to  estimate  more  accurately  the 
advantages  which  belong  to  England  from  her  geographical 
position. 

During  the  feudal  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  every 
baron  considered  himself  as  a  sort  of  independent  prince, 
entitled  to  make  war  upon  others,  plunder  and  piracy 
universally  prevailed,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
security,  industry  and  commerce  had  little  or  no  existence. 
To  remedy  these  evils  the  Hanseatic  League  was  formed. 
The  principal  cities  of  Germany,  Prussia,  and  the  countries 
which  stretch  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  from 
Holstein  to  Russia,  entered  into  a  confederation  for  their 
mutual  protection,  and  for  the  security  of  trade  and  navigation. 

•  M^ullocb's  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 


.Bid  die    ^xties    <f  die 
tbe   xmze  »  TZiich  die  -vvoim   ht 
amacCBcL      Tliis  •3aiiiinen:i^    Leaene 
gfietabie  -sitv-  In  ill  dune  ^^nsc  sgions  b 
HnnaiHi.   and  was    &  Tiarrn   inc  die  auiB  pQwnfuL  of  tke 
ooBtmeiuxu  mimarrhip^ 

In  die  iniancv  •]/  aaviisiciuii.  xad  bed3iB  die  tfiacovvj'  of 
cbe  nnMic  ^^  die  Cape  -tt  Gotiii  Hupe»  A**  ocuiLs  faetwccM 
Eoznpe  xaA.  die  Ease  w3b  caxzied  cm  duongb.  ^e  Jftiififaa^ 
aaean;  anil  die  Iraiian  lepabiics  became  die  'mtnjpmtB^  Of 
^FflarTflUGe  waft  die  ohied  ^Im  die  sngLe  dxcepouaoCBaHiey 
Tenice.  in  die  fiifa*iidi  cencarr,  was  bv  £ir  tbe  ikAcil  and 
AOitt  miagtiiiii^imt:  of  die  Euzopean  cixies ;  and  \us3t  ■■■■■*'■■'  ■ 
eommenre  was  not  infenor  u  diofi  cif  aH  die  Ktt  of  EmopeL 
At  diift  peziod  die  mocne  of  Venice  comaa&ed  of  3y9W  <kips 
and  i^sdleTs,  Iwanng  ilSgOOO  nusi.;  and  Ais 
lepablic,  ^tamiiTig  on  a  fi^w  banen  lucks  in  die  Adziatiey 
jotly  regarded  aa  die  diief  bolwazk  of  Ck^attc■do■i^  them 
tiireatmed  widi  aabjogadon  by  die  TorkSh. 

Sadi  were  die  asbjoiahiiig  benefit^  widi  respect  to  wadkk 
and  proeperitVy  wbicli  die  Hanseadc  and  Italian  cities  deiivad 
from  thoae  advanta^rea  in  relatiTe  poadon,  wbich  rmdend 
tkeitt  the  etUrepoU  of  foreign  trade.  How  incaknlabk^  then, 
might  \fft  the  benefits  accruing  to  England  from  an  anakgou^ 
bat  far  more  efi&cacious  caiue.  The  advantagea  of  idaliTe 
position  which  rendered  the  Hanscadc  towns  and  Italiaa 
cities  the  enlrepoU  of  commerce,  were,  in  their  Tery  natun^ 
accidental  and  transitory.  When  feudal  anarchy  sabeided, 
Uio  Hanseatic  League  afforded  no  superior  security  to  in- 
dustrious enterprise ;  and  when  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Go<id  Hope  was  discovered,  tho  Mediterranean  ceased  to  be 
tlio  channel  of  tho  commerce  of  the  East.  The  advantages 
w1ii(!)i  accident  gave  to  Italy  and  to  the  League,  nature  has 
oonforriMl  on  Enghuid.  Tho  superiority  of  her  geographical 
|HMition  must  1m)  as  lasting  as  the  world ;  and  must  become 
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more  oonspicaons  in  proportion  as  the  world  shall  improve. 
As  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  are  closed  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year,  their  merchandise  is  naturally  consigned  to 
England,  there  to  await  the  demands  which  may  spring  up 
between  the  end  of  one  season  and  the  opening  of  another ; 
while  the  producers,  in  distant  regions,  who  supply  the 
Baltic  markets,  as  naturally  consign  to  English  merchants, 
who  are  in  a  more  &Yourable  position  for  taking  advantage 
o£  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  northern  winter.  The  more 
eztensiTe  the  commerce  of  the  north  of  Europe  with  the 
other  r^ons  of  the  earth,  the  greater  will  be  the  advantage 
accruing  to  England  from  her  geographical  position.  The 
Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  Italian  cities,  were  made  the 
entrepSts  of  foreign  trade  by  an  accidental  superiority;  and 
when,  in  the  progress  of  society,  this  passed  away, 

**  Then,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail." 

But  England  has  now  become  the  entrepot  from  causes  as 
enduring  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  which,  as  the 
world  continues  to  advance,  must  more  and  more  conduce  to 
render  her  its  commercial  metropolis. 

En^^and  possesses  another  important  advantage,  wliich, 
though  not  ever-during,  like  that  just  described,  yet  must 
belong  to  her  for  a  period,  the  term  of  which  we  are 
incompetent  to  calculate.  Many  of  the  great  commercial 
countries  of  the  world,  so  far  from  having  attained,  have  not 
even  approached  the  limits  pf  their  agricultural  resources ;  and 
are  in  that  state  of  improvement  in  which  prosperity  is  most 
rapidly  advanced,  by  the  commerce  which  exchanges  raw 
materials  for  manufactured  goods.  This  is  the  commerce 
which  England  wants.  It  was  the  intention  of  nature  that 
she  should  be  the  workshop  of  the  world ;  but  this  intention 
cannot  be  fulfilled,  unless  her  operatives  can  freely  obtain,  in 
exchange  for  their  fabrics,  the  replacement  of  the  elements  of 
capital  which  they  expend  in  producing  them.  This,  then,  is  the 
one  thing  needfnl.     This  is  that,  without  which  every  other 
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advantage  would  avail  us  nothing.  If  the  price  of  finished  goods 
is  not  equal  to  the  price  of  the  elements  of  capital  consumed  in 
preparing  them,  manufactures  must  cease ;  and  in  proportioii 
as  the  price  of  the  finished  fabric  exceeds  the  price  of  its  pro* 
ducing  elements,  in  that  pl%>ortion  must  manufactures  flouriah* 
Now  the  greater  part  of  the  world  has  arrived  at  that  precise 
state  of  improvement  which,  were  her  commercial  policy 
founded  upon  correct  principles,  would  enable  England  to 
obtain,  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods,  unlimited  supplies 
of  raw  materials  at  constantly  decreasing  prices.  Let  us 
glance  round  the  world,  and  see  how  these  supplies  might  come. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Black  Sea, — from 
ihe  East  of  Europe  and  ihe  West  of  Asia, — firom  Africa, — 
from  the  two  continents  of  America, — and  from  the  continental 
island  of  New  Holland, — from  all  these  regions  of  magnificent 
extent,  the  operatives  of  England  may,  for  centuries  to  come, 
receive  unlimited  quantities  of  raw  materials  in  exchange  for 
finished  fabrics.  For  a  period  which  we  cannot  calculate, 
increasing  supplies  of  the  elements  of  reproduction  may  be 
obtained  at  decreasing  cost.  The  improvements  in  navigation^ 
and  in  internal  communication,  which  have  recently  taken 
place,  and  which  are  still  in  progress,  must  every  where  dinu- 
nish  the  expense  of  carriage.  When  our  commercial  code  sfaaU 
be  reformed — when  every  species  of  impost  on  the  instruments 
of  reproduction  shall  be  abolished — when  import  duties  aie 
lowered  in  favour  of  countries  receiving  British  goods  on  terms 
equally  favourable ;  and  when  hostile  tari£fs  shall  be  broken 
down  by  the  enforcement  of  retaliatory  duties  throughout  aD 
the  ports  of  the  British  empire ;  when  these  reforms  shaU  have 
been  effected,  boundless  prosperity  will  descend  on  England ; 
and  the  mighty  workshop,  in  exchange  for  its  finished  frkbrieti 
will  receive  unfailing  supplies  of  agricultural  produce  from  all 
the  coasts  and  lakes,  and  navigable  streams  of,  as  yet,  a  mors 
than  half  uncultivated  world. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
A  MEMBER  op  the  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

Oc^ol^  27iA,  1841 . 


TO 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EXAMINER. 


1^- 


Sib, 

Accept  my  .thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
noticed  The  Budg^  in  The  Examiner  of  the  2nd  inst.  Your 
misrepx^eentatioiis,  your  spiteful  denunciations,  and  your  ind- 
nuated  calumny,  I  receive  as  your  acknowledgments  that  you 
found  my  alignments  unanswerable.  Your  statements  are 
tme  when  inverted.  You  are  an  accurate  recorder  of  facts 
by  their  contraries.     The  following  are  examples : — 

You  assert  that  I  have  ^'  ventured  upon  the  expedient  of 
calling  myself  a  Member  of  the  Political  Economy  Club;" 
that  ^  a  proceeding  like  this  is  wholly  unjustifiable ;"  that 
*<  the  disguise  is  too  transparent  to  deceive  any  body  who  has 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  attending  the  discussions  carried  on 
at  the  Economy  Club ;"  and  that  '^  the  fraud  is  glaring." — ^The 
Potitical  Economy  Club  was  founded  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Mill, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Tooke,  and — myself. 

Y«u  affirm,  that  I  am  ^  some  partisan  of  the  cause  of  mo- 
nopoly ."-^-In  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  the  first  No.  of  The  Budget^  I  objected  to  the  alteration 
in  the  Com  Laws  proposed  by  the  Whig  government,  because 
that  measure  would  have  been,  not  a  step  in  advance  towards 
free  tiade,  but  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  exploded 
doctrine  of  restriction  and  monopoly. 

You  say,  **  If  we  may  judge  from  his  ignorance  of  the  science 
of  Political  Economy,  as  displayed  in  the  present  publication,  the 
writer  is' little  likely  to  obtain  admission  as  a  member  into  the 
fespeetable  society  whose  name  he  has  so  unscrupulously  bor- 
rowed."— I  have,  upon  several  occasions^  brought  the  principles 
now  pablu^d  in  The  Budget  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Pditical  Economy  Club.  The  leading  doctrine  expounded  in 
The  Budget^  namely,  that  relating,  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
ilie  di£ferent  proportions  in  which  the  precious  metals  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  commercial  countries  of  the  world,  has 
been  discussed  at  our  meetings  by  the  most  profound  and 
accurate  thinkers  in  the  club. 

You  say,  "  We  have  referred  to  the  official  tables,  and  find, 
that  in  the  three  years  from  1821   to  1823,  both  inclusive, 
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during  which  the  author  of  The  Budget  affirms  that  the  aTeraf^ 
price  of  wheat  never  exceeded  60«.,  there  were  twelye  weeks 
in  which  the  price  did  exceed  that  rate ;"  and  after  a  detailed 
reference  to  weekly  averages,  you  suhsequently  say,  "  we 
have  thus  shown  that  the  author  of  The  Budget  is  wrong  in 
his  facts,  and  dishonest  in  his  inferences." — It  is  the  Editor  of 
The  Examiner  who  is  wrong  in  his  facts,  and  dishonest  in  his 
inferences.  In  The  Budget^  No.  I.,  I  was  stating  and  ar- 
guing from  yearly  averages.  These  *  yearly  averages,  and, 
indeed,  all  my  figures  relative  to  the  price  of  com,  I  horrowed 
from  the  tahles  supplied  in  Mr.  M^'CuUoch's  Pamphlet,  duly 
acknowledging  the  source  from  which  they  were  derived,  and 
my  obligations  to  their  distinguished  author.  The  Editor  of 
The  Examiner^  in  his  candour  and  exuberant  honesty,  sup- 
presses the  fact,  of  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  igno- 
rant, that  I  was  reasoning  from  the  yearly  averages  given  in 
Mr.  M<^Culloch's  tables ;  substitutes  weekly  averages  for  yearly 
averages;  and  after  making  the  profound  discovery  that  the 
average  price  for  the  highest  weeks  of  any  one  of  the  years 
referred  to,  exceeded  the  average  price  for  the  whole  of  sach 
year,  turns  round,  and  fathers  upon  me  his  own  dishonesty. 

You  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  the  Second  No.  of  The  Budget 
^^  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  the  only  apparent  object  for  writing 
which  is,  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  offering  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  Lord  John  Russell." — In  The  Budget^  No.  II.,  I 
proved  that  Lord  John  Russell  is  unacquainted  with  those 
candinal  principles  of  political  economy  upon  which  commercial 
legislation  should  proceed  :  I  demolished  his  budget ;  I  laughed 
at  his  performances  before  the  city  audience ;  and  I  borrowed 
from  the  most  accomplished  wit  of  the  day,  a  jest  which  is 
currently  repeated  in  society  by  Lord  John  Russell's  own 
friends ;  but,  whether  arguing,  or  jesting,  I  employed  no  word, 
which,  had  it  been  addressed  to  his  Lordship  from  an  oppoeHe 
bench  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  have  called  forth  from 
the  Speaker's  chair  one  admonitory  "  Order." 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  results  of  your  skilled  labour  in 
the  fabrication  of  fictions,  I  proceed  to  notice  your  unproduc- 
tive toil  in  the  construction   of  arguments.       In  the  first 
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number  ci  Th$  Bttdgei^  I  stated,  as  an  objection  to  the  fixed 
duty  of  8f.,  that  when  the  supply  of  foreign  wheat  required 
to  meet  the  deficiency  of  an  unfavourable  year  cannot  be 
obtained  at  a  less  price  than  73«.,  the  payment  of  an  8t. 
duty,  instead  of  the  \s.  duty  payable  under  the  existing  law, 
would  have  Uie  effect  of  making  dear  bread  dearer.  To 
this  self-eTident  proportion,  you  oppose  the  following 
argument: — ^'  In  the  month  of  April  there  were  imported 
more  than  200,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  at  an  average 
duty  of  22f .  per  quarter.  No  political  economist  will  venture 
to  tell  us,  that,  by  throwing  an  additional  quantity  upon  the 
market,  the  price  can  have  been  raised.  On  the  contrary,  every- 
body must  see  that  the  effect  must  be  to  lower  the  price ;  and 
it  is  certain^  that  a  larger  quantity  would  have  been  brought 
fortcard^  had  the  dutg  been  Ss.^  than  was  brought  in  at  22^./  it 
is  incontrovertible  that  such  lotoer  duty  would  have  limited^  or 
prevented^  the  sulsequent  enhancement  of  prices.  If  the  markets 
of  the  continent  were  in  such  a  state,  as  to  furnish  200,000 
quarters  of  wheat  at  a  duty  of  22«.,  mo9t  certainly  they  would 
have  furnished  a  larger  quantity  at  8«." 

You  aigae  as  Balaam  cursed.  What  you  came  to  oppose 
you  confirm.  Your  propositions  arc,  in  reality,  identical 
with  mine.  '^  It  is  certain  that  a  larger  quantity  would 
be  brought  forward  at  a  duty  of  1«.,  than  would  be  brought  in 
at  8#. ;  €md  it  is  incontrovertible  that  such  lotoer  duty  would 
limit  or  prevent  a  subsequent  enhancement  of  prices.  When 
the  markets  of  the  continent  are  in  such  a  state,  as  to  furnish 
any  given  quantity  of  wheat  at  a  duty  of  8«.,  most  certainly 
they  would  furnish  a  larger  quantity  at  l^."  Pray  accept  my 
thanks  for  thus  confirming  my  views,  and  assisting  in  the 
demolition  of  the  Wliig  Budget. 

I  had  urged  as  objection  to  the  fixed  duty  of  8«.,  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  occasional  cheapness 
resulting  from  speculative  imports,  and  of  increasing  the 
protection  which  the  agriculturist  enjoys  under  the  existing 
law.  Balaam  again,  you  confirm  where  you  came  to  refute. 
You  teU  us,  '^  the  average  price  regulating  the  duty  was 
raised  to  73^*,  and  the  object  of  the  importers  was  attained ; 
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these  prices  haTing  receded  nearly  12«.  per  quarter,  and  the 
fan  still  rapidly  continuing,  a  laiye  quantity  of  fcnign  v^kMt 
teas  iudderUy  thrown  upon  the  market^  to  aggrarxxU  the  e^for 
our  poorer  eUm  qffarmert^  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  back  their 
produce  Jrom  market  until  the  effect  of  this  large  eupply  ^aU 

have  paeeed  away. 

Having  exhibited  these  choice  specimens  of  logic,  jovl 
proceed  to  say,  ^  what  has  boon  already  written,  sufficiently 
proves  the  ignorance  of  the  author  of  The  Budget  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  commonest  principles  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy."  Now,  though  I  have  been  a  pretty  constant 
attendcr  at  the  Political  Economy  Club,  I  cannot  remember 
the  occasion  upon  which  you  received  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  its  discussions ;  and  you  must  therefore  permit  me 
to  bo  a  little  sceptical  regarding  your  qualifications  for  the 
chair  of  economical  criticism.  I  should  have  been  tnortified, 
had  a  person  capable  of  comprehending  Ricardo's  disquisition 
upon  foreign  trade,  styled  my  Second  Letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  '^  a  tissue  of  absurdities.*'  From  you,  that  censure 
is  as  idle  air.  Tlio  principles  of  commercial  policy  which 
are  now  advocated  in  The  Budget^  were  formerly  pro- 
pounded in  Parliament,  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Huskisson  respecting  them,  did  not  exactly  coincide  with 
that  of  the  E^tor  of  The  Examiner, — Suggesting  the  expe- 
diency of  your  forwarding  The  Examiner  of  the  2nd  instant 
for  the  conversion  of  the  celebrated  French  Economist^ 
the  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  who  recently  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Science,  a  paper,  demonstrating  that  Uie  Whig 
scheme  of  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  would  have  aggravated  the 
distress  of  the  people,  by  making  "  dear  years  dearer," 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  MEMBER  op  the  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

London,  Oct,  27,  1841. 


N.B. — ^TuE  Budget,  Xo.  IV.,  tciU  contain  a  Letter  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  the  Corn  Laws. 
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LETTER     IV. 

TO   THE 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STANLEY. 

ON 

COLONISATION, 

CONSIDERED  AS   A   MEANS  OF  REMOVING  THE   CAUSES 

OF  NATIONAL   DISTRESS. 


Mt  Loed, 

An  expectation  has  gone  abroad  that  it  is  the  intention 
i:^  Her  Majesty^s  Grovernment  to  bring  forward  an  extensive 
plan  of  emigration,  as  a  means  of  removing  the  causes 
of  national  distress^  Having,  after  long  reflection  upon 
this  important  subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  confer  incalculable  bene- 
fits upon  England,  upon  the  colonies,  and  upon  the  world, 
I  would  request  permission  to  submit  for  your  Lordship^s 
consideration  the  grounds  of  my  convictions.  I  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  proceed  to  examine  an  objection  to  ex- 
tendcid  colonisation,  which  has  been  reiterated  by  those  who 
conteiid  that  a  free  trade  in  corn  is  the  true  and  the  only 
specific  which  ought,  at  this  time,  to  be  administered  to  the 
nation. 

These  opponents  of  systematic  colonisation  contend, 
that  the  distress  of  the  country  should  be  relieved,  not  by 
planting  the  unemployed  labourers  upon  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  colonies  and  thus  enabling  them  to  raise  abundant 
stfpplies  of  food  for  themselves,  but  by  opening  the  ports  to 
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foreign  corn,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  obtain  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  at  home,  in  exchange  for  the  products  of 
their  labour.  In  this  objection,  two  very  important  condi- 
tions are  taken  for  granted.  It  is  assumed,  that,  in  the 
existing  state  of  foreign  agriculture,  England  could  obtain 
large  supplies  of  foreign  com  at  lower  prices  than  those  at 
which  it  can,  in  ordinary  years,  be  produced  at  home ;  and 
it  is  further  assumed,  that,  if  England  were  to  abolish  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  foreign  countries 
would  relax  their  hostile  tariffs,  and  receive  increased  sup- 
plies of  manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  com.  These 
are  large  assumptions.  But  I  will  not  trouble  the  oppo- 
nents of  extended  colonisation  to  bring  forward  any  proof 
in  support  of  their  hitherto  gratuitous  assertions.  I  will 
give  them  all  they  ask — I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  unlimited  supplies  of  foreign  com  can  be  imported 
at  moderate  prices ;  and  I  will  grant  that  the  repeal  of  our 
corn  laws  would  move  foreign  states  to  the  relinquishment 
of  their  stringent  tariffs,  and  so  extend  the  demand  for  Bri- 
tish fabrics,  as  to  give  full  employment,  at  ample  wages,  to 
our  manufacturing  population.  Under  the  happy  change, 
the  existence  of  which  is  thus  assumed,  could  it  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  emigration  as  a  means  of  mitigating  the  national 
distress  ?    Let  us  see. 

There  is  in  England  an  agricultural,  as  well  as  a  manu- 
facturing population.  In  ordinary  years,  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  Kingdom  yields  a  supply  of  com  all  but 
sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Imf)ort,  in  ordinary 
years,  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  immediate 
consequence  will  be,  that  a  large  quantity  of  British  com 
must  cease  to  be  produced.  *  This  change  might  not  reduce 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom.  Master  manufacturers,  in  their 
increased  prosperity,  might  have  an  increased  demand  for 
villas,  for  horses,  and  for  ornamental  domains ;  operativesy 
in  full  employment  at  ample  wages,  might  consume  in- 
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creased  quantities  of  animal  food  ;  and  the  increasing  value 
of  those  products  of  the  soil  which,  from  their  bulks  and 
perishable  nature,  could  not  be  imported,  might  possibly 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  But 
when  the  corn  fields  of  England  should  have  been  con- 
verted into  parks  and  meadows,  what  would  become  of  the 
peasant,  by  whose  sturdy  hand  the  com  fields  had  been 
tilled  ?    Where  would  be 

"  The  bending  swain  who  dressed  the  flowery  vale  V* 

I  give  to  the  opponents  of  extended  colonisation  all  that  they 
can  ask ;  I  assume  their  assumptions ;  and,  meeting  them 
on  their  own  ground,  I  challenge  them  to  disprove  the 
position,  that  a  free  trade  in  corn,  while  leading  to  their  own 
predicted  results,  as  respects  manufactures  and  trade,  in- 
stead of  superseding  the  necessity  of  emigration,  would 
render  it  imperative  upon  the  legislature  to  resort  to  emi- 
gration on  a  gigantic  scale,  in  order  to  preserve  masses  of 
the  rural  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  perishing 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  objection. 
It  is  a  tenet  held  by  a  recent  school  of  political  economists, 
that  colonisation,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  opulence 
and  power,  tends  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  parent  state. 
This  doctrine,  though  founded  on  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  national  wealth,  is  yet  entitled  to  respectful 
conaderation,  on  account  of  the  ability  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  maintained.  The  economical  objection  against  ex- 
tended colonisation  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

The  power  and  the  wealth  of  every  country  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  people,  and  to  the  amount  of  the 
capital  which  affords  them  employment.  When  labour  and 
capital  are  abstracted,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new 
colony,  the  aggregate  power  and  wealth  of  the  mother  coun- 
try must  be  diminished,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the 
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prosperity  of  the  new  settlement  is  advanced ;  while  the 
condition  of  the  reduced  population  remaining  in  the  mother 
country,  instead  of  being  improved,  may  be  impaired.  The 
well-being  of  the  people,  the  amount  of  real  wages  which 
they  can  earn,  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  labour 
and  capital.  If,  in  the  establishment  of  new  colonies,  we 
subtract  labour  and  capital  in  equal  proportions,  the 
labourers  who  remain  in  the  mother  country  will  receive 
exactly  the  same  wages  as  before.  And  if,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, the  first  establishment  of  a  new  colony  should  cause 
capital  to  be  withdrawn,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  labour, 
then,  in  the  mother  country,  wages  would  not  even  remain 
stationary,  but  would  be  actually  reduced.  Colonisatioii, 
while  it  must,  as  a  strictly  necessary  consequence,  diminish 
the  aggregate  power  and  wealth  of  the  parent  state,  may,  as 
a  highly  probable  consequence,  reduce  the  demand  for 
labour  in  a  greater  proportion  than  it  reduces  the  supply, 
and  thus  deteriorate,  rather  than  improve,  the  condition  of 
the  industrious  classes  remaining  in  the  mother  country. 

Those  who  urge  this  objection  should  carefully  inquire^ 
whether  it  be  a  legitimate  deduction  from  experience.  In 
the  progress  of  colonisation,  labour  and  capital,  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  have  been  transfer)  ed  from  England  to 
North  America.  Have  the  consequences  been  a  propor- 
tionate decline  in  the  power  and  wealth  of  England,  and  • 
diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour,  equal  to,  or  exceeding^ 
the  diminution  in  the  supply  ?  The  slightest  observation 
is  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  the  consequences  have  been 
directly  the  reverse.  The  power  and  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land have  increased,  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  her 
colonies ;  and  the  British  capital,  planted  in  America,  haa 
occasioned  not  a  diminished,  but  a  vastly  augmented  de- 
mand for  labour  in  the  mother  country.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  recalling  the  United  States,  and  of  replanting 
their  labour  and  their  capital  in  England  ?    The  loss  of  the 
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American  market  for  British  goods,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  American  supply  of  cotton  wool,  and  other  raw  mate^ 
rials.  Thus  employment  would  be  diminished,  while  addi<< 
tional  multitudes  sought  to  be  employed.  Millions  would 
be  starved  to  death,  capital  would  perish,  or  be  transferred 
to  other  countries ;  and  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  Eng« 
land,  might  be  contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
they  were  confined,  before  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of 
America  opened  an  expanding  field  to  her  industry. 

The  objection,  that  the  abstraction  of  labour  and  capital, 
in  establishing  new  colonies,  checks  prosperity,  and  dimi- 
nishes employment  in  the  mother  country,  is  not  a  deduction 
derived  from  experience,  but  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
assumed  principle,  that  the  increase  of  capital  is,  in  itself,  i 
sufficient  to  increase  the  field  of  employment,  and  the  dey 
mand  for  labour.  This  assumed  principle  is  erroneous; 
In  an  agricultural  country,  not  importing  food  and  raw 
materials,  the  extent  to  which  employment  and  the  demand 
for  labour  can  be  carried,  depends,  not  only  upon  the 
amount  of  capital,  but  also  upon  the  quantity  of  land  capa- 
ble of  yielding,  in*the  existing  state  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, a  quantity  of  food  and  of  raw  material,  somewhat 
greater  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and 
lodge,  all  who  are  employed  in  direct  cultivation,  and  also 
aU  those  who  are  employed  in  supplying  these,  and  them- 
selves, with  manufactured  necessaries.  In  a  commercial 
country,  importing  food  and  raw  materials,  the  field  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  effectual  demand  for  labour,  will  not  be 
limited  by  the  quantity  of  land  capable  of  replacing,  with  a 
profit,  the  articles  expended  in  its  cultivation.  But  even  in 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  country,  importing  raw 
produce,  the  field  of  employment,  and  the  demand  for 
labour,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  capital 
ready  to  be  invested  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  In  a 
country  thus  circumstanced,  employment  and    wages  will 
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depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  capital,  as  upon  the  extent  of  the  foreign 
market  If  the  foreign  market  does  not  extend,  no  increase 
of  manufacturing  capital  can  cause  a  beneticial  increase  of 
production,  or  a  permanent  advance  of  wages.  Indeed,  an 
increase  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  capital,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  proportional  extension  of  the  foreign  market, 
instead  of  proving  beneficial,  might  have  a  necessary  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  profits  of  trade,  and  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  labour.  The  injurious  efi*ect  of  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  capital,  has  been  experienced  not  unfrequently  in 
the  manufacturing  districts ;  and  it  is  important  to  trace  out 
the  modus  operandi^  by  which  it  is  produced. 

All  commerce  is,  in  efiect,  a  trade  of  barter;  and  the 
value  of  the  productions  of  one  country,  in  the  markets  of 
another,  is  determined  by  the  proportion  between  the  de- 
mand and  the  supply.  Thus  if,  in  the  markets  of  America, 
the  demand  for  English  goods  should  remain  stationary, 
while  the  supply  of  them  should  be  increased,  then,  in  the 
American  markets,  a  given  quantity  of  English  goods  would 
exchange  for  a  less  quantity  of  American  produce  than  be- 
fore; and  if,  in  the  markets  of  England,  the  supply  of 
American  produce  should  remain  stationary,  while  the 
demand  for  it  should  be  increased,  then,  in  the  English 
markets,  American  produce  would  exchange  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  English  goods  than  before.  Now,  on  these 
obvious,  and  universally  admitted  principles  of  commerce, 
we  can  explain  the  process  by  which,  in  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  country,  importing  raw  produce,  the  increase 
of  commercial  and  manufacturing  capital  may  lower  the 
wages  of  the  operative  class.  The  cotton  trade  will  affcnrd 
an  appropriate  example. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  demand  and  supply  of  British  goods,  in 
the  American  markets,  and  between  the  demand  and  supply 
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of  American  produce,  in  the  British  markets,  is  such,  that 
a  given  quantity  of  Manchester  goods  will  exchange  for 
a  quantity  of  American  produce,  exceeding  by  fifteen  per 
cent,  the  food,  cotton  wool,  and  the  materials  of  fixed  capital, 
consumed  in  producing  the  given  quantity  of  Manchester 
goods.  In  this  case,  the  average  rate  of  manufacturing 
profit  will  be  15  per  cent.  Very  skilful  manufacturers,  pos- 
sessing superior  advantages  of  connection  and  capital,  may 
perhaps  make  20  per  cent. ;  while  inferior  manufacturers,  not 
possessed  of  these  peculiar  advantages,  may  realise  only  five 
percent. ;  but,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  gene- 
ral and  average  rate  of  manufacturing  profit,  must  be  15 
per  cent. 

This  being  the  pi-evious  state  of  things,  let  us  now  sup- 
pose, that  in  England,  an  increase  takes  place  in  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  cotton  goods,  while,  in  the  foreign  market,  the 
demand  for  such  goods  remains  stationary.  The  necessary 
consequences  of  this  change  will  be,  that  the  value  of  Eng- 
lish cottons  will  fall  in  the  markets  of  America,  and  that 
the  value  of  American  produce,  cotton  wool  and  other  ma- 
terials, will  rise  in  the  markets  of  England.  This  fall  in 
the  value  of  manufactured  goods,  in  relation  to  the  raw 
produce  expended  in  their  production,  is  the  same  thing  as 
a  fall  in  the  rate  of  manufacturing  profit.  In  the  case  we 
have  assumed  for  illustration,  if  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  should  be  consider- 
able, the  fall  in  manufacturing  profits  might  be  as  much  as 
5  per  cent.,  leaving  the  general  average  10  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  15  per  cent.  The  superior  manufacturer,  who  for- 
merly realised  20,  will  now  only  obtain  15  per  cent.,  while 
the  inferior  manufacturer,  whose  profits  were  formerly  only 
5  per  cent.,  can  now  obtain  no  profits  whatever.  What 
will  the  inferior  manufacturer  now  do  ?    It  is  obvious  tliat 
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he  must  either  retire  from  business  altogether,  or  else  en- 
deavour to  go  on,  by  effecting  a  reduction  in  wages  ? 

Should  there  be  an  increase  of  manufacturing  labour,  as 
well  as  of  manufacturing  capital,  while  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  remained  stationary,  the 
new  capitalists,  coming  into  the  trade,  could  employ  their 
funds  in  fabricating  an  increased  quantity  of  goods,  with* 
out  withdrawing  the  hands  from  the  old  manufacturers. 
Therefore^  when  the  inferior  manufacturer,  whose  profits 
had  been  reduced  to  nothing,  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
goods,  said  to  his  labourers,  *^  I  cannot  live,  unless  I  make 
*^  something  by  my  business ;  either  you  must  work  for  less 
**  wages,  or  I  must  cease  to  employ  you  ;^  his  labourers, 
unable  to  get  other  employment  from  the  new  capitalists, 
would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  reduction.  It  is  self- 
evident,  that,  under  the  circumstances  assumed,  wages  must 
fall,  or  employment  altogether  cease.  The  supposition  is^ 
that  the  demand  of  the  foreign  market  remains  stationary  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  quantities  of  cotton  wool,  and 
of  other  raw  produce,  which  the  foreign  consumers  are  aUe 
and  willing  to  give  for  cotton  fabrics,  continue  unchanged. 
In  the^foreign  market,  therefore,  a  greater  quantity  of  cot- 
ton fabrics  cannot  be  sold,  unless  the  producers  of  these 
goods  will  take,  for  a  given  quantity  of  them,  a  less  qoan- 
tity  of  cotton  wool,  and  of  other  raw  produce.  But,  as  the 
quantity  of  finished  goods,  required  to  purchase  the  raw 
produce,  by  the  expenditure  of  which  they  are  prepared, 
increases,  manufacturing  profits  must  continue  to  decline, 
until  the  inferior  manufacturers  are  compelled  either  to  re- 
duce wages,  or  to  cease  altogether  from  employing  labour. 
In  a  country  depending  upon  foreign  commerce^  if  mantis 
facturing  capital  and  labour  increase  faster  than  the 
foreign  demand  for  finished  goods  expands^  the  empbn^ 
ment  of  such  increased  capital  and  labour y  musty  of  necea* 
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sity^  occasion  a  fall  in  the  price  of  goods,  and  a  reduction 
in  profits,  and  in  wages. 

The  same  results  would  be  produced  by  an  increase  of 
manufacturing  capital,  even  though  unaccompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  labourers,  provided 
that  the  increased  capital  should  be  invested  in  improved 
machinery,  enabling  the  same  number  of  hands  to  work  up 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods.  The  capitalist  who  should  in« 
troduce  the  improved  machinery,  and  should  manufacture 
an  additional  quantity  of  goods,  without  employing  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  hands,  would  obtain  compensation  in  the 
diminished  cost  of  production,  for  the  faU  of  price  conse- 
quent upon  the  increased  supply  thrown  upon  the  foreign 
market.  Not  so  the  inferior  manufacturer,  who,  unable  to 
resort  to  improved  mechanical  power,  should  employ  the 
same  number  of  labourers  as  before.  To  him  the  progre^ 
sive  fall  of  prices,  consequent  upon  the  increasing  supply  of 
goods,  would  bring  inevitable  ruin,  unless  he  could  effect  a 
countervailing  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production,  by 
forcing  upon  the  operative  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  ope- 
radve  must  submit,  or  be  thrown  altogether  out  of  work. 
In  every  state  of  the  market,  there  will  be  a  class  of  strug- 
gling manufacturers,  who  are  just  able  to  go  on,  at  existing 
pricei,  and  who  must  stop,  should  there  be  a  fall  of  prices, 
unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  fall  of  wages.  Under 
such  circumstances,  submission  to  a  fall  of  wages  is  the  hard 
condition  upon  which  alone  the  operative  can  obtain  work. 

The  principles  which  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  state 
and  to  explain,  are  not  fictitious  principles,  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  accounting  for  the  fact,  of  a  fall  of  prices,  oi 
profits,  and  of  wages.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  general 
fiicts,  or  principles,  true  in  themselves,  and  resting  on  the 
evidence  of  extensive  experience.  The  data  from  which  I 
have  argued  are  furnished,  unfortunately,  by  the  history  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country.     After  the  first 
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great  improvements  in  the  cotton  trade  were  effected,  a  con- 
siderable period  elapsed  before  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
producing  goods  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  their  supply,  and  diminution  in  their  price.  During  the 
interval,  profits  and  wages  were  sustained  at  an  extraordinary 
height ;  large  fortunes  were  rapidly  realised,  and  the  manu- 
facturing population  multiplied.  This  prosperous  state  of 
trade  might  have  continued  to  the  present  day,  provided  the 
capital  and  labour,  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  rairing 
for  the  British  market,  the  cotton  wool,  and  the  other  raw 
produce,  which  are  at  once  the  equivalents  and  the  component 
parts  of  the  finished  goods,  had  increased  in  an  equal  ratio 
with  the  increase  which  took  place  in  the  capital  and  labour 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  This,  unfortunately, 
was  not  the  case.  There  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand,  but  there  was  an  increase  still  more  rapid  in  the 
supply.  The  trade  extended  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Year  after  year,  a  greater  quantity  of  work  was  executed. 
Year  after  year,  additional  capital  was  brought  in,  and  im- 
proved  machinery  erected ;  and  year  after  year,  prices,  and 
profits,  and  wages,  fell. 

The  manner  in  which  an  increase  of  capital,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  business,  may  occasion  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  operative,  is  forcibly  dwelt  upon  in  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers.  Most  of  the  witnesses,  as  well  masters  and  opera- 
tives, examined  before  the  Committee,  ascribe  the  fall  of 
profits  and  of  wages,  to  what  they  call  "  home  competition  i^ 
and  state  that  they  mean,  by  home  competition,  the  coming 
into  the  business  of  new  adventurers,  who,  either  with  their 
own  or  with  borrowed  capital,  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  the  market  can  take  up,  at  existing  prices,  and 
thereby  occasion  a  general  fall  of  prices,  of  [Nx>fits,  and  of 
wages,  throughout  the  trade. 
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That  which  these  practical  witnessess  call  ^^  home-compe- 
**  tition,^  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  writers  on  the 
science  of  commerce  have  denominated  *'  over-trading.''  The 
names  are  different,  but  the  things  signified  are  the  same. 
The  operative  feels,  and  the  philosopher  infers,  that,  in 
every  trade,  accumulations  of  capital,  increasing  the  supply 
of  goods,  without  a  corresponding  extension  in  the  demand 
for  them,  instead  of  enlarging  the  field  of  beneficial  employ- 
ment, has  a  directly  contrary  effect,  forcing  upon  the  la- 
bouring classes  the  miserable  alternative,  of  submitting  to 
a  reduction  of  wages,  or  of  being  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
having  no  wages  at  all. 

It  is  universaUy  admitted,  that  over-trading  lowers  prices, 
profits,  and  wages,  in  those  particular  branches  of  industry 
in  which  it  occurs.  But  there  is  a  school  of  political  econo- 
mists, who  assume,  that  capital  possesses  some  occult  quality, 
or  influence,  by  which  it  creates  for  itself  the  field  in  which 
it  is  employed,  and  renders  demand  co-extensive  with  supply. 
Economists  of  this  school  contend,  that  though  there  may 
be  partial,  there  cannot  be  general  over-trading  ;  and  that, 
when  over-trading  occurs,  a  certain  remedy  for  the  evil  may 
be  found,  in  transferring  capital  from  those  employments  in 
which  it  is  in  excess,  to  those  in  which  it  is  deficient.  With 
the  economists  who  take  the  ^^  high  priori  road,''  and  anti- 
cipate the  results  of  science  by  assuming  the  facts  from 
which  their  principles  are  deduced,  I  presume  not  to  con- 
tend. But  to  those  who  regard  political  economy  as  an 
inductive  science,  the  principles  of  which  are  nothing  more 
than  general  facts  established  by  experience,  I  confidently 
submit  the  following  considerations,  as  showing  that  capital 
cannot  create  for  itself  the  field  of  profitable  employment ; 
and  that,  in  any  particular  country  exporting  wrought  goods 
in  exchange  for  raw  produce,  there  may  exist  a  contem- 
poraneous over-trading,  throughout  all  the  departments  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 

Those  who  attribute  the  greatest  eflScacy  to  capital,  who 
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contend  that  it  measures  the  field  of  employment,  and  that 
its  proportion  to  labour  is  the  sole  r^ulator  of  wages — 
even  these  superstitious  worshippers  of  capital  cannot  but 
admit,  that,  in  a  country  not  importing  raw  produce, 
there  may  be  a  general  redundancy,  and  glut  of  capital, 
when  its  accumulation  can  no  longer  be  employed  upon 
soils,  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  agriculture,  are  not  ca- 
pable of  jrielding  a  quantity  of  produce  equal  to  that 
which  must  be  expended  in  their  cultivation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  country  has  arrived  at  the  stationary  state, 
profits  and  wages  are  at  their  minimum,  and  rents  at  their 
maximum ;  and,  though  landed  proprietors  and  othov  may 
continue  to  save  from  their  incomes,  yet  every  new  accu- 
mulation must  be  either  hoarded,  or  exported,  for  it  cannot 
be  reproductively  employed.  Of  the  possibility  of  a  redun- 
dancy, a  general  glut  of  capital  in  a  country  which  does 
not  import  raw  produce,  and  which.  In  the  actual  state  of 
efficacy  in  the  application  of  labour,  has  arrived  at  the 
limits  of  her  own  agricultural  resources,  there  can  exist  no 
doubt.  The  only  question  is,  whether  in  a  country  exten- 
sively engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  importing  raw 
produce,  there  can  be  such  a  plethora  of  capital,  as  to  oc- 
casion stagnation,  want  of  employment,  and  a  general  ftll 
of  prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  throughout  all  the 
branches  of  the  national  industry,  which  supply  the  foreign 
market  ?  In  a  country  circumstanced  as  England  now  is, 
this  is  a  question  of  the  deepest,  and  most  vital  interest. 
I  will  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  it. 

It  is  a  fact,  established  by  experience,  and  universaBy 
admitted,  that,  in  an  industrious  country,  savings  may  be 
made  from  income,  and  that  capital  may  be  increased ;  and 
it  is  also  a  fact  established  by  experience,  and  universaDy 
admitted,  that  in  countries  in  different  states  of  improve- 
ment, capital  may  increase  in  different  ratios.  Now,  from 
these  facts,  founded  on  experience,  and  universally  ad- 
mitted the  necessary,  the  self-evident  conclusion,  is,  that  in 
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a  country  depending  upon  foreign  commerce,  and  impcMrting 
raw  produce^  there  may  be  a  redundancy,  a  general  glut  of 
capital,  occasioning  over-tradiiig,  and  a  consequent  fall  of 
profits  and  of  wages  throughout  all  the  branches  of  in- 
dustry engaged  in  suppljHuig  the  foreign  market. 

When,  in  England,  the  capital  employed  in  supplying 
eottcm  fabrics  for  the  foreign  market,  increases  faster  than 
the  cajMtal  employed  in  foreign  countries,  in  raising  the 
raw  materials,  by  the  expenditure  of  which  cotton  fabrics 
are  prepared,  then,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and  as  expe- 
rience has  too  abundantly  proved,  the  value  of  cotton 
£ibrics,  in  relation  to  the  elementary  cost  of  their  produc- 
tion, will  decline^  and,  in  the  cotton  trade,  profits,  or  wages, 
or  both,  must  come  down.  Now,  causes  similar  to  those 
which  produce  these  effects  in  the  cotton  trade,  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  producing  similar  effects  in  the  silk  trade,  in 
the  linen  trade,  in  the  woollen  trade,  and  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  industry  in  which  goods  are  made  for  foreign 
markets.  If  the  capital  employed  in  preparing  cotton 
goods  tar  foreign  markets,  increases  faster  than  the  capital 
employed  in  fcM^ign  countries,  in  raising  materials  and  equi- 
valents for  cotton  goods,  the  capital  employed  in  preparing 
woollen  goods  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  increasing  faster 
than  the  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  pro- 
ducing articles  to  be  exchanged  for  woollen  goods.  The 
like  may  oecur  in  all  other  trades.  In  all,  manufacturing 
capital  may  increase  faster  than  the  foreign  capital,  which 
raises  the  materials  of  manufacture ;  and  thus,  in  all  the 
departments  at  industry  suppljring  goods  to  the  foreign 
market,  there  may  be  a  contemporaneous  overtrading,  or  a 
oontemporaBeous  ^  bcune  competition,*  occasioning  a  gene- 
ral fall  of  fvioes^  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  want  of  employ- 
meBif  and  Stress. 

It  will  be  apparent^  trom  the  principle  which  I  have  now 
andeavouyed   W  establish^  that,  in  a  country  exporting 
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manufactured  goods,  and  importing  raw  materials,  there  may 
be  a  genera]  glut  of  capital,  and  excess  of  production,  in 
relation  to  foreign  demand,  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
transferring  capital  from  one  branch  of  manufacture  to 
another.  Partial  overtrading,  confined  to  some  particular 
branches  of  business  may,  indeed,  be  corrected  by  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  capital.  When  prices  and  profits  are 
low  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  high  in  the  woollen  trade,  a 
transference  of  capital,  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  may 
restore  the  level.  But  when  the  level  has  not  heeaa  dis- 
turbed, when  prices  and  profits  have  fallen  in  the  woollen, 
as  well  as  in  the  cotton  trade,  then  no  shifting  of  capi- 
tal can  counteract  the  consequences  resulting  from  its 
excess. 

There  is  another  important  consideration,  connected  with 
this  subject.  In  a  manufacturing  country,  importing  raw 
produce,  a  general  fall  in  wages  and  profits  cannot,  by  po6-> 
sibility,  take  place,  except  as  the  consequence  of  an  excess 
of  capital,  and  of  a  general  over-trading,  in  relation  to  the 
demands  of  foreign  markets.  The  cost  of  producing 
manufactured  goods  is  resolvable  into  subsistence,  and  raw 
materials ;  and,  therefore,  while  the  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  produced  by  the  advance  of  subsistence  and 
raw  materials,  to  a  given  number  of  operatives,  continues 
to  exchange,  in  the  foreign  market,  for  the  same  quantity* 
or  for  the  price  of  the  same  quantity,  of  subsistence  and 
raw  materials  as  before,  the  aggregate,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween wages  and  profits,  must  remain  undiminished ;  and, 
if  real  wages  remain  the  same,  the  rate  of  profit  must  also 
remain  the  same.  It  is  only  when  the  quantity  of  finished 
goods  produced  by  the  advance  of  subsistence  and  mate- 
rials, to  a  given  number  of  labourers,  will  purchase,  in  the 
foreign  market,  a  less  quantity  of  subsistence  and  materials 
than  before,  that  the  aggregate  to  be  divided  between  pro- 
fits and  wages  is  diminished,  and  that  the   necessity  is 
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impoeed  upon  the  manufacturer,  of  giving  less  wages,  or  of 
retaining  less  profit.  But,  wherefore  should  the  quantity 
of  finished  goods,  produced  by  advances  to  a  given  number 
of  labourers,  exchange,  in  the  foreign  market,  for  a  less 
quantity,  or  the  price  of  a  less  quantity,  of  subsistence  and 
raw  materials,  than  before  ?  Only  because  the  supply  of 
manufactured  goods  in  the  foreign  markets,  bears  a  greater 
proportion  than  before,  to  the  supply  of  raw  produce  offered 
in  exchange  for  them.  But  the  question  recurs.  Why 
should  there  be,  in  the  foreign  market,  this  alteration  in  the 
proportion  between  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  supply  of  the  articles  constituting  their  elementary  cost 
of  production,  and  offered  as  their  equivalents?  The 
answer  is  this,  and  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  question :— - 
The  quantity  of  capital,  employed  in  producing  manufac- 
tured goods,  for  the  foreign  market,  bears  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  before,  to  the  quantity  of  capital  employed  in 
foreign  countries,  in  raising  the  articles  which  replace  the 
elementary  cost'  of  preparing  the  manufactured  goods. 
Thus,  the  single  fact,  that  the  manufactures  of  a  country 
exchange,  in  the  foreign  market,  for  a  less  quantity  than 
before^  of  the  articles  expended  in  preparing  manufactured 
goods,  is  in  itself  a  demonstration,  that  there  is,  in  relation 
to  the  demand  of  the  foreign  market,  a  redundancy,  a 
general  glut  of  capital,  over-trading,  or  home  competition, 
lowering  prices,  profits,  and  wages.  The  converse  of  the 
proposition  is,  of  course,  equally  true.  In  a  manufacturing 
country,  importing  raw  produce,  the  fall  of  profits  and  of 
wages  demonstrates,  that,  in  the  foreign  market,  a  redun- 
dant supply  of  manufactured  goods  has  reduced  their  value 
in  reference  to  the  materials  required  for  their  production. 
A  fall  in  .the  value  of  goods  in  the  foreign  market,  proves, 
that  at  home,  profits,  or  wages,  or  both,  must  have  fallen ; 
and  a  fall  in  wages  and  profits  at  home,  shows,  that  in  the 
foragn  market,  the  value  of  goods  must  have  declined. 
From  whatever  point  we  set  out,  we  arrive  at  ll\e  ««sn!& 
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ineritable  conduakm,  that,  in  a  numufacturiiig  oountry, 
depending  upon  foreign  commerce,  and  importing  raw  pro- 
duce, a  fall  in  profits  and  wages  cannot  take  place,  unac- 
companied by  a  general  redundancy  of  capital  and  over- 
trading, in  relation  to  the  foreign  market. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  In  a  manufacturing  country,  im- 
porting raw  produce,  in  what  way  can  we  avert  the  fall  of 
profits  and  of  wages,  resulting  from  a  redundancy  of  mano- 
fSacturing  capital  in  relation  to  the  foreign  maricet  ?  Im- 
portant questions  these,  and  worthy  of  all  consideratioii. 

In  a  manufacturing  country,  depending  upon  fcmgn 
commerce,  and  importing  raw  produce,  the  fall  in  wages 
and  profits,  resulting  from  the  increase  of  manufacturing 
capital,  might  be  averted,  provided  the  foreign  market 
could  be  expanded  as  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods 
increased.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  manufacturers  for  the 
foreign  market  might  double  their  capital  and  their  ex- 
ports, without  any  fall,  either  in  profits  or  in  wages,  pro- 
vided the  double  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  exported 
should  exchange  for  a  double  quantity  of  subsistence  and 
materials.  But  this  extension  of  the  foreign  market  de- 
pends upon  two  circumstances,  both  of  which  are  beyond 
our  controul.  We  cannot  cause  the  capital,  employed  by 
foreign  countries  in  producing  raw  materials,  to  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  manufacturing  ca{Htal 
employed  in  preparing  goods  for  the  foreign  market  may 
increase ;  and  even  if  we  could  increase,  in  this  proportion, 
the  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  raising  raw 
produce,  we  could  not  cause  the  increasing  supplies  of  raw 
produce  to  be  offered  as  the  equivalents  for  our  increased 
supply  of  wrought  articles ;  for  we  could  not  prevent fth 
reign  countries  from  imitating  the  example  we  haf>e  set 
them^  and  from  imposing  high  protecting  duties  on  ike 
importation  of  manufactured  goodSy  and  thus  forcing  their 
increasing  supplies  of  food  and  materials  to  be  worked  up 
at  home.     To  create  an  e^vtension  of  the  foreign  market 
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proportionate  to  the  increasing  powers  of  production  in 
this  country^  is  beyond  our  power.  It  is  not  to  foreign 
countries  that  we  must  hoky  in  order  to  prevent  our  accu- 
mulating capital  from  becoming  redundant^  and  occa- 
sioning a  decline  in  profits  and  in  wages. 

The  fact,  that  in  many  branches  of  industry,  profits  and 
wi^es  have  declined  as  our  export  trade  has  increased,  has 
led  some  benevolent  individuals  to  infer,  that  the  extension 
of  commerce  has  proved  a  cause  of  distress,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  might  be  improved  by  regulations 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  shutting  us  out  from  the 
foreign  market,  and  of  limiting  production  to  the  supplying 
of  the  home  market.  These  inferences  are  erroneous ;  they 
betray  an  indistinct  perception  of  causes  and  effects.  Re- 
ductions in  the  value  of  goods,  in  profits,  and  in  wages, 
are  all  the  effects  of  an  increase  of  manufacturing  capital 
and  labour,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  foreign  capital,  which  raises  the  materials  and  equiva- 
lents of  manufactured  goods.  Regulations  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  goods  exported,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  capital  and  labour  employed 
in  sappljring  goods  to  the  foreign  market,  instead  of  re- 
moving, would  aggravate  the  evil.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  regulations  were  adopted,  diminishing,  by  one-third, 
the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  exported  to  North  America ; 
and  that,  from  the  increase  of  value,  occasioned  by  reduced 
supply,  the  price  in  the  American  market,  of  the  two-thirds, 
becomes  equal  to  the  former  price  of  the  whole.  In  this 
ease^  two-thirds  of  the  masters  and  operatives  employed  in 
manufacturing  cotton  goods  for  the  American  market 
might  divide  amongst  them,  as  their  profits  and  wages,  the 
same  sum  which  formerly  went  as  profits  and  wages  to  the 
whole.  But  what  is  to  become  of  those  who,  by  this  pro- 
cess, are  thrown  out  of  employment  ?  Two-thirds  obtain 
higher  profits  and  wages,  by  reducing  the  remaining  third 
to  destitution.     When  the  labour  and  capital  employed  in 


preparing  manrnfMUiied  goods  Cor  the  fanagn  markets  in- 
creftKs  fkster  than  the  capital  and  labour  €in]do]red  in 
ibmgD  cooDtria  in  niibig  tlK^  materia  and  equivalat.  o^ 
manufactmed  goods,  the  only  powahle  means  faj  which  we 
can  areit  a  fall  of  profits  and  of  wi^es,  is,  to  create  for  the 
saperabuDdant  capital  and  labour  other  fidds  of  piofitaUe 
emploTment.    The  great  practical  problem  is,  the  cksa- 

TIOK  OF  THSSE  OTH£m  FrEIJ>S. 

To  this  proUem  I  proceed. 

In  a  country  manu&cturing  for  foreign  markets,  capital 
and  bd>our  may  become  redundant,  either  by  a  comparatiYe 
deficiency  in  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  fore^;n 
countries  in  raising  raw  produce,  or  by  the  adoption  in 
foreign  growing  countries  of  a  protective  system  for  forcing 
domestic  manufactures.  The  existence  of  either  of  these 
causes  fixes  impassible  limits  to  the  beneficial  em[dbyment 
of  additional  capital  and  labour  in  manufacturing  fiur 
foreign  markets.  If  foreign  countries  do  not  raise  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  raw  produce  to  furnish  equivalents  for 
increased  quantities  of  finished  goods ;  or  if,  while  yidding 
abundant  supplies  of  raw  produce,  they  refuse  to  reerive 
our  fabrics  in  exchange  for  it,  then,  in  either  case,  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  is  thrown  up  against  the  extension  of  our 
trade  with  foreign  states ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  foreign 
dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  that  England  can  pur- 
chase increased  quantities  of  raw  produce  with  increased 
quantities  of  finished  goods.  Extended  colonistUum  is  ike 
only  practicable  means  by  which  we  can  create  eofpandkig 
Jieldn  of  employment  for  the  redundant  capital  arid  labour 
which  must  otherwise  melt  away  and  perish  through 
bankruptcy  and  destitution.  But  is  it  practicable  to  create 
in  the  colonies  these  expanding,  and  misery-relieving  fields  ? 
Let  us  see : — 

When,  in  the  progress  of  a  manufacturing  country  im- 
porting raw  materials,  the  period  arrives  at  which  labour 
and  capital  become  redundant ;  then,  transferring  the 
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dundancy  to  new  colonies,  may  lead  to  an  actual  increase  in 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  parent  state.  This  trans- 
ference not  only  prevents  the  overcrowding  of  a  limited 
field  of  employment,  but  extends  that  field,  and  renders  it 
capable  of  receiving  indefinite  additions  of  capital  and 
labour. 

The  value  of  this  most  important  principle  will  be  more 
distinctly  seen,  if  I  explain  its  operation  by  examples, 
than  if  I  were  to  trace  it  out  by  general  reasoning.  I  will 
take  my  first  illustrative  example  from  the  woollen  trade. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  increase  takes  place  in  the  labour 
and  capital  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  of  woollens 
for  the  foreign  market,  and  that  this  increase  exceeds, 
by  1,000,000/.  and  10,000  workmen,  the  contemporaneous 
increase  in  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  foreign 
countries  in  raising  equivalents  for  woollen  goods.  In  this 
case,  if  the  additional  capital  and  labour  be  employed  in 
the  woollen  trade,  the  following  consequences  will  ensue  :^ 
In  the  foreign  market  the  supply  of  woollen  goods  will  in- 
crease, and  their  value  fall,  while  the  demand  for  wool,  and 
other  raw  materials  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  will  in- 
crease, and  their  value  rise ;  and,  in  the  home  market,  there 
will  be  home  competition,  or  over-trading,  and  a  fall  of 
prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  until  bankruptcy  amongst 
the  less  opulent  masters,  and  mortality  amongst  the  less  ro- 
bust of  the  over-worked  and  under-fed  operatives,  arrest 
the  misery-inflicting  extension  of  the  trade. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  very  difierent  effects  which 
would  be  produced  by  withdrawing  the  redundant  la- 
bourers and  capitalists  from  the  woollen  trade,  and  by 
planting  them  in  an  Australian  colony,  where  they  would 
become  demanders,  and  not  suppliers,  of  the  finished  fa- 
brics ;  and  suppliers,  not  demanders,  of  the  raw  materials. 
In  England  the  price  of  wool  would  fall,  and  the  price  of 
woollen  goods  would  rise ;  and  thus,  by  a  double  operation, 
the  fund  to  be  divided  between  labour  and  capital  would 
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be  increased.  But  this  would  not  be  all.  The  creation  of 
new  colonial  markets  in  Australia,  could  have  no  con- 
ceivable effect  in  closing  up  the  foreign  markets  previously 
existing.  While  the  same  quantities  of  labour  and  capital 
continued  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing  woollen  goods 
for  the  foreign  market,  other,  and  additional  quantities, 
would  be  required  in  manufacturing  these  goods  for  the  ad- 
ditional colonial  market  created  in  Australia. 

Thus  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  manner  in  which  the 
abstraction  of  redundant  labour  and  capital,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  colonies,  leads  to  an  increase  of  the  labour 
and  capital  employed  in  the  mother  country.  In  the  case 
just  stated,  when  home  competition,  and  overtrading,  bad 
reduced  profits  and  wages  in  the  woollen  trade  to  their 
minimum,  our  additional  supply  of  capital  and  labour,  if 
forced  into  the  trade,  could  not  continue  to  be  employed, 
but  would  ultimately  perish,  through  increased  bankruptcy 
and  mortality.  But  when  the  redundant  capital  and  labour 
were  planted  in  the  new  colony,  and  offered  wool  in  ex- 
change for  woollen  cloth,  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  the 
raw  materia],  and  in  the  demand  for  the  finished  article^ 
would  occasion  a  rise  of  profits  and  an  advance  of  wages 
in  the  woollen  trade,  and  these  would  bring  to  that  trade  an 
increase  of  capital  and  of  hands.  But  the  increasing  num- 
bers would  not  now  perish  by  the  increase  of  bankruptcy, 
and  of  mortality,  because  they  could  now  be  beneficially 
employed  in  manufacturing  woollens  for  Australia,  where 
the  planting  of  the  capital  and  labour,  formerly  redundant 
in  England,  had  created  the  materials  and  equivalents 
which  constitute  effectual  demand.  We  may  lay  it  down 
as  an  established  principle  in  the  science  of  colonisation, 
that  in  a  manufacturing  country,  importing  raw  materials, 
the  abstraction  of  capital  and  labour,  redundant  in  relation 
to  the  materials  and  equivalents  raised  in  foreign  countries, 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  such  labour  and  capital  in  the 
formation  of  new  colonies,  occasions  a  rapid  recreation  of 
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the  quantities  abstracted,  accompanied  by  an  extension  bf 
the  field  of  profitable  employment. 

The  example  which  I  have  taken  from  the  woollen  trade, 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  other  staple  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom.      Redundant  capital  and  labour 
transferred  to  the  colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
would   create  a  new  and  additional   demand   for  linens, 
and  silks,  and  cottons,  as  well  as  for  woollens ;  and  would 
furnish,  either  directly  or  circuitously,  a  new  and  additional 
supply  of  materials  and  equivalents  for  these  various  fabrics. 
Even  should  it  be  foimd  impracticable  to  raise  cheap  supplies 
of  raw  silk,  and  of  cotton  wool,  in  the  southern  colonics,  cheap 
supplies  of  these  materials  could  be  obtained  from  China,  in 
exchange  for  provisions,  and  would  furnish   the  equiva- 
lent for  the  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  of  England.     In  China, 
with  her  hundreds  of  millions  of  mouths,  the  demand  for 
provisions  is  more  extensive  and  intense  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  world.     In  the  markets  of  this  over-peopled 
empire,  the  varied  products  of  the  soil,  the  fish,  and  salted  and 
dried  provisions  of  our  Southern  colonies,  would  be  paid  for 
in  oott(m  and  in  silk,  in  tea,  and  in  silver.     The  cotton  and 
the  silk  would  be  sent  to  the  mother  country,  and  would 
be  wrought  up  in  the  factories  of  England ;  and  the  teas 
and  the  precious  metals,  also  sent  to  the  mother  country, 
in  exchange  for  the  abundant  supplies  of  manufactured 
goods  which  the  colonists  would  require,  would  give  Eng- 
land  increasing  means  of  purchasing,  with  the  valuable 
products  of  the  East,  the  elements  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try from  all  the  raw-produce-growing  regions  of  America 
and  the  North  of  Europe,  with  which  free  trade(not  one-sided, 
but  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity)  could  be  established. 

The  inventions  of  Watt,  of  Arkwright,  and  of  Crompton, 
increased,  in  almost  a  miraculous  degree,  the  productive 
power  of  manufacturing  industry  in  England.  But  these 
inventions  did  not,  and  could  not,  increase,  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree,  the  productive  powers  of  the  foreign  agricullxrwl 
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the  eqinTalents  of 
Tlie  cmsequenoe  was,  a  di- 
fran.  xaac  dne  {KvponiaB  betneeu  the  industry 

1  the  industiy  which 
meiit  wdl-beiDg  of  a 
depends.    The  supply 
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&r  raw  aaeeriak  ^hk  iacieaied  beyond  the  supply. 
oe  of  wxciBcht  goods  decfined,  in  rdadon  to  the  de^ 
cdsc  of  tiier  pvnioctkB,  and  profits  and  wages  fdl, 

ra$  brought  to  the  Tefge  of  bank- 

ciass  of  operatrres  to  the  verge  of 

In  aoaae  bnoxbes  of  trade  these  erik  of  over- 


joid  intokrahlew  tkat  the  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
tlie  extenaon  of  the  msnufactcring  system  has  been,  not  a 
blessing,  bat  a  corse  to  the  country. 

For  these  j^^graTated  eTi!s^  the  appficaticn  of  the  true 
principles  of  colonisation  aflbrds  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Colonisation  gi^es  us  the  same  unlimited  power,  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  erf*  raw  materials,  which  the  inven- 
tions of  Watt,  and  Arkwright,  and  Crompton,  gave  us  with 
respect  to  the  productioc  of  wrought  goods.  It  enables  us 
to  re^just  the  balance  between  the  different  branches  of 
inAistry ;  and  thus  c^pens  to  British  capital  and  labour,  an 
expanding  fidd  of  beneficial  employment,  the  limits  of 
which  cannot  be  reached  until  all  the  fertile  wastes  of  all 
the  colonies  of  England  have  been  appropriated  and  re- 
claimed. The  prosperity  of  the  country  cannot  be  arrested 
by  the  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  rivals,  if  England  will  es- 
tablish throughout  her  wide-spread  empire  a  British  com- 
mercial league — a  colonial  ZoUverein. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship^s  most  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  of  tob  POLITICAL  ECX)NOMY  CLUB. 
» January  6,  1842. 
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LETTER     V. 

TO   THE 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ELIOT, 

ON 

COLONISATION, 

Considered  as  a  means  of  removing  the  causes  of  Irish 
misery  ;  and  of  preventing  the  wages  of  labour  in 
England  from  being  permanently  forced  down^  by 
Irish  immigration^  to  the  starvation  level. 


Mt  Lobd, 

The  Measure  which  has  been  recently  proposed  to 
Parliament  for  regulating  the  sale  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  colonies,  seems  calculated  to  lead  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  considerable  and  rapidly  increasing  revenue, 
applicable  to  Emigration.  Under  these  auspicious  circum- 
stances, I  request  permission  to  address  to  your  Lordship 
the  grounds  of  my  conviction,  formed  after  long  conside- 
ration, that  an  extended  scheme  of  Colonisation,  the  cost  of 
which  may  be  thus  defrayed,  is  expedient,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture 
into  Ireland,  while  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  divert,  to  the 
fertile  wastes  of  the  colonies,  that  stream  of  Irish  migr^on 
which,  should  it  continue  to  flow  to  the  shores  of  BriMn, 
must  bring  down  the  reward  of  English  labour  to  Jhe  Irish 
level. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  contains 
this  remarkable  passage: —  "  It  appears  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  agricultural  families  constitute  a  little  more  than 
a  fourth,  while  in  Ireland  they  constitute  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  population  :  that  there  were  in  Great  Britain, 
in  1831,  1,055,98^  agricultural  labourers ;  in  Ireland, 
1,131,715;  although  th&  cultivated  land  in  Great  Britain 


of  the  SBBomot  vftodk  <aaK(kLtwuMthecmilitioB  of 
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|Huuiiue  nMed  hf  o&t 
theTifae  of  Am  pio- 
faj  Cour  Ubomcn  K  Irdaad.    Let  ob  iDitttraCe 
lliii  bjr  a  idcicate  Id  the  ^vics  in  the  Report. 

In  GfcaC  Bcitain,  IjOoSSBSt  hboartxs  nSat  tnm  the  aofl 
n  aggregiue  produce  eqairaknt  to  150,WQ»O00i. ;  and 
therefore  each  labomer  cflipiojed  upon  die  mA  in  Great 
Britain  ndses,  upon  the  aTcnge^  produce  to  die  Talue  of 
140.  In  Irdaod,  1,151,715  labourers  ndae  fiom  the  ml 
an  aggregate  produce  eqniTalent  to  86,000,000i. ;  and 
therefore,  in  Irdand,  each  hibourer  raises,  upon  the  aTen^e^ 
to  the  value  of  31/.  and  a  firactioo.  If,  in  Irdand,  dthes 
and  assessments  were  abolished,  rent  and  profit  rdinquishfd» 
and  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  divided  equallj9 
and  without  deduction,  amongst  the  1,181,715  labourers 
employed  in  its  cultivation,  the  earnings  of  eadi  i^cultural 
labourer  would  scarcely  amount  to  12s.  a-week.  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  case.  In  every  extensive  country^ 
ih<*  lan<l  under  cultivation  is  of  various  d^rees  of  fertility^ 
III  Kiigland,  wheat  is  raised  from  superior  land,  yielding 
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forty  bushels  per  acre ;  and  from  inferior  soils,  yielding  less 
than  ten  bushels  per  acre.  In  Ireland,  where,  upon  the 
average  each  labourer  employed  upon  the  soil,  raises  produce 
to  the  value  of  SI/.,  those  employed  upon  the  best  land  will 
pnobably  raise  produce  to  the  value  of  60/.  each ;  while 
those  who  work  on  that  quality  of  land  which  yields  no 
rent,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  raise  produce  to  the  value  of 
IBk  each.  If  on  that  quality  of  land  which  pays  no  rent^ 
tithes  and  assessments  were  abolished,  and  if  the  whole  of 
the  gross  produce  which  is  now  divided  between  labour  and 
capital,  were,  without  any  deduction  either  for  profit,  or 
for  the  replacement  of  coital,  to  be  given  as  wages  to  the 
labourers  employed  upon  the  soil,  the  earnings  of  each 
labourer  would  not  amount  to  6s,  a-week. 

The  circumstance  will  determine  the  real  wages  of 

labour. 

As  some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  as  estimated  in  money,  has  a  species  of 
occult  influence  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  food  and  of 
other  necessaries  received  by  the  labourer,  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  trace,  without  reference  to  prices  or  to  currency, 
the  circumstances  which  determine  the  maximum  beyond 
which  the  real  wages  of  labour  cannot  be  increased.  Until 
the  operation  of  these  circumstances  shall  have  been  accu- 
rately ascertained,  all  legislative  enactments,  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  will  be 
steps  taken  in  the  dark. 

As  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  industry,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  natural  and  necessary  limits,  beyond 
which  they  cannot  be  permanently  increased.  Thus,  if  100 
labourers  expend  SOO  quarters  of  corn  for  seed  and  imple- 
ments, and  raise  a  return  of  500  quarters,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  their  wages  should  continue  to  be  more 
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than  800  quarters ;  because,  if  wages  were  more  than  this, 
seed  and  implements  would  not  be  replaced,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth  could  not  be  continued.  Again,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  resort  to  an  inferior  soil,  upon  which  100 
labourers,  with  an  expenditure  of  200  quarters  for  seed  and 
implements,  could  raise  no  more  than  400  quarters,  then, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  would  become  physically  impossible 
that  the  annual  wages  of  100  men  should  exceed  £00  quar- 
ters of  com. 

In  the  above  cases,  the  labourer  is  supposed  to  recdve  as 
his  wages  the  whole  produce  of  labour,  which  remains  after 
the  replacement  of  the  capital  advanced.     This  can  occur 
only  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  capitalist,  without 
seeking  any  profit  for  himself,  employs  labourers  from  pure 
benevolence  and  charity.     In  the  vast  majority  of  actual 
cases,  the  capitalist,  in  addition  to  the  replacement  of  all 
his  advances,  will  reserve  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  indus- 
try as  his  profit ;  and  though  there  will  exist  no  physical, 
yet  there  will  be  a  moral  impossibility,  that  wages  should 
exceed  that  quantity  of  the  produce  which  remains  after  the 
capitalist's  other  advances  have  been  replaced,  with   the 
lowest  rate  of  increase,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  wiU  carry 
on  his  business.     This,  then,  we  may  call  the  moral  mojep- 
mum  of  wages.      The  labourer  may  receive  more,  as  a 
benevolent  gift,  from  men  of  fortune,  who  do  not  live  upon 
their  industry ;  but  he  cannot  receive  more,  in  exchange 
for  common  labour,  in  those  great  and  permanent  branches 
of  employment  which  supply  the  community  with  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life. 

The  rate  of  increase,  which  is  sufficient  to  induce  the 
capitalist  to  continue  in  business,  varies,  from  causes  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain.  We  may  for  the  pre- 
sent safely  assume,  that  the  capitalist  will  not  engage  in  the 
work  of  production,  unless  he  can  obtain  a  profit  of  seven 
per  cent. 
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If  we  take  seven  per  cent,  as  the  lowest  rate  of  profit, 
then  the  maximum,  beyond  which  wages  cannot  rise,  will 
be  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  remains,  after  re- 
placing the  advances  not  consisting  of  wages,  and  deducting 
what  is  equivalent  to  seven  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  ad- 
vances. Thus,  if  a  farmer  advance  to  100  labourers  200 
quarters  of  corn,  as  wages,  with  SOO  quarters  more  for  seed 
and  implements ;  and  if  he  obtain  a  return  of  428  quarters, 
wages  will  be  at  the  maximum ;  for,  if  we  take  from  the 
whole  produce  of  428  quarters,  200  quarters,  to  replace 
the  seed  and  implements  consumed,  and  also  deduct  28 
quarters,  or  seven  per  cent.,  upon  the  whole  advance  of  400 
quarters,  then  just  200  quarters  will  remain  to  be  again 
advanced  as  wages.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  wages  could  not  rise  above  200  quarters  for 
100  men ;  for  were  more  than  this  given  to  the  labourers, 
too  little  would  remain,  either  for  seed  and  implements,  or 
for  that  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  will  induce  the  farmer 
to  continue  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  maximum  of  wages  may  be  raised, 
either  by  the  cultivation  of  land  of  a  better  quality,  or  by 
improvements  in  the  effective  powers  of  industry  ;  and  that 
it  may  be  lowered,  either  by  resorting  to  poorer  soils,  or  by 
a  falling  off  in  the  effective  powers  of  industry.  In  an  im- 
proving country,  better  modes  of  culture  are  gradually  in- 
troduced, and  labour  is  more  effectively  applied,  particu- 
larly in  manufactures.  But  should  the  numbers  to  be  fed 
continue  to  increase,  the  effect  of  such  improvements,  in 
raising  the  maximum  of  wages,  is  in  general  counterbalanced 
by  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior,  or  more  distant 
soils  for  the  requisite  supply  of  food. 

The  circumstances,  which  raise  the  maximum  of  wages 
to  the  highest  point,  are  those  in  which  a  fertile  soil,  com- 
bined labour,  sufficient  capital,  and  free  trade,  contribute 
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interest  of  money,  and  the  general  rate  of  profit,  are  lower 
in  England  than  they  are  in  Ireland  ;  and  therefore,  even  if 
we  had  no  evidence  more  direct  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  Ireland,  we  could  infer  with  unerring 
certainty,  that  wages  in  Ireland  must  be  far  more  depressed 
than  in  England  ;  and  that  while  the  rural  labourers  in 
England  earn  on  the  average  no  more  than  from  Ss.  to  lOs. 
a-week,  the  rural  labourers  in  Ireland  must  be  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  But  the  evidence  published  with  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  establishes  the  frightful 
fact  by  the  direct  testimony  of  a  host  of  witnesses.  In 
Ireland,  the  average  earnings  of  the  labourer  are  only  from 
29.  to  28.  6d.  a-week  ;  and  2,300,000  souls,  unable  to  obtain 
employment  even  at  these  miserable  wages,  have  no  means 
of  escaping  from  famine,  except  by  resorting  to  vagrancy 
or  plunder. 

The  cause  of  the  low  comparative  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland 
must  be  already  apparent.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  already 
referred  to,  that  in  Ireland  four  labourers  employed  upon  the 
soil  raise  a  less  quantity  of  produce  than  that  which  is  raised 
in  England  by  one  labourer  so  employed.  The  Irish  labourer 
earns  little,  because  he  produces  little.  In  Ireland  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  agricultural  industry  is  so  low,  that  the 
labour  applied  to  that  quality  of  land  which  pays  no  rent, 
yields  nothing  beyond  that  minimum  quantity  of  subsistence 
which  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  family  of  the  labourer 
alive;  while  the  number  of  labourers  in  relation  to  this 
quantity  of  land  is  so  much  in  excess,  that  there  are 
2,800,000  vagrants  without  any  independent  means  of  sup- 
port, and  kept  alive  by  means  of  mendicity  or  theft. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  destitution  which  prevails  in 
Ireland  is  the  low  effective  power  of  agricultural  industry. 
But  what  is  the  ultimate  and  predisposing  cause  of  the 
general  malady  ?   Why  are   the  effective  powers  of  agri- 
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cultural  industry  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  England? 
The  last  quality  of  land  resorted  to  in  Ireland  is  not  less 
fertile  than  the  last  quality  of  land  resorted  to  in  England. 
Why,  then,  does  it  require  four  labourers  to  raise  in  Ire- 
land that  quantity  of  produce  which  is  raised  by  one  la- 
bourer in  England  ?  We  must  obtain  a  correct  solution  of 
these  questions  before  we  can  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  or  apply  an  appropriate  remedy  for 
their  removal. 

The  want  of  combined  labour  and  capital  on  the  land 
is  the  cause  of  the  low  effective  powers  of  agricultural  in« 
dustry  in  Ireland.  Industry  performs  her  miracles  only 
when  many  hands  are  employed  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
same  work.  In  England,  a  farmer  possessing  adequate 
capital,  cultivates  500  acres  with  the  combined  labour  of 
fifteen  hired  labourers ;  and  therefore  the  produce  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  raising 
it.  In  Ireland,  a  peasant,  nearly  destitute  of  capital,  cul- 
tivates ten  acres  by  means  of  his  own  isolated  and  unassisted 
exertions ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  produce  is  small, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  employed  in  raising 
it. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  root  of  the  disease.  The 
want  of  combined  labour  and  capital  upon  the  soil  is  the 
cause  of  the  defective  agriculture  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  de- 
fective agriculture  is  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
No  measure  for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  Irish  people 
can  have  a  chance  of  success,  unless  it  be  calculated  to  aug* 
ment  the  productive  powers*of  agriculture  in  that  country, 
and  to  enable  a  given  quantity  of  labour  to  extract  firom 
the  soil  a  greater  quantity  of  produce.  In  every  country, 
the  general  scale  of  comfort  and  accommodation  must  be 
mainly  determined  by  the  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation which  is  required  to  raise  food  for  the  whole.  If  in 
any  country  the  productive  powers  of  agricultural  industry 
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were  bo  low  that  it  required  the  whole  of  the  people  to  raise 
the  necessary  supply  of  food,  then  the  whole  of  the  people 
must  remain  naked  savages.  If  the  labour  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  were  sufficient  to  produce  food  for  the  whole, 
one-tenth  might  be  employed  in  preparing  clothing  and 
other  secondary  necessaries ;  and  the  nation,  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  naked,  might  be  composed  of  half-naked  savages. 
The  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  em- 
ployed in  providing  food,  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion 
employed  in  producing  secondary  necessaries  and  superflui* 
ties,  and,  in  any  given  state  of  manufacturing  skill,  or  of 
freedom  of  trade,  the  more  abundantly  will  the  community 
be  supplied  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  This 
principle,  while  it  accounts  for  the  destitution  of  the  pea- 
santry of  Ireland,  shows  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  place 
them  on  an  equality  with  the  peasantry  of  England,  until, 
by  the  combination  of  labour  and  capital  upon  the  soil,  the 
productive  powers  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  shall  be  so 
improved,  that  a  given  number  of  husbandmen,  upon  a 
given  quality  of  land,  shall  be  able  to  raise  the  same 
quantity  of  produce  which  the  same  number  of  husbandmen 
employed  on  the  same  quality  of  land  are  able  to  raise  in 
£ngland.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  cause 
of  the  degraded  and  destitute  state  of  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  is  the  want  of  that  application  of  combined  labour 
to  the  land,  which  allows  a  large  produce  to  be  raised  by 
few  hands. 

When  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland  is  placed  in 
the  proper  point  of  view,  we  see  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  which  ought  to  be  applied,  and  the  extent  of  the 
difficulty  which  is  opposed  to  its  application.  England  and 
Ireland  are  so  closely  connected,  steam  navigation  and  rail- 
road communication  are  bringing  the  two  countries  into 
such  immediate  contact,  that  the  reward  of  labour  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  must   speedily  conform  to  one 
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common  level.  If  Irish  wages  are  not  raised  to  an  equality 
with  English  wages,  English  wages  must  fall  to  an  equality 
with  Irish  wages.  But  the  consequences  of  such  a  fall  in 
English  wages  we  dare  not  even  contemplate.  The  Celt 
must  be  raised  to  the  Saxon,  not  the  Saxon  brought  down 
to  the  Celt.  In  order  to  effect  this,  two  objects  must  be 
accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  farms  must  be  consoli- 
dated, until  the  agricultural  labour  of  Ireland  can  be  per- 
formed by  two-fifths  of  the  labourers  now  employed  in 
performing  it ;  and  in  the  second  place,  adequate  provision 
must  be  made  for  maintaining  the  other  three-fifths  of  the 
present  agricultural  population,  which  the  consolidation  of 
farms  must  displace  from  their  small  holdings. 

The  magnitude  of  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  will  be 
more  distinctly  seen,  if  we  state  in  figures  the  number  of 
persons  for  whom  provision  must  be  made.  As  the  present 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland  is  1,181,000, 
the  consolidation  of  farms  necessary  to  place  the  agriculture 
of  Ireland  on  the  same  footing  with  the  agriculture  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  would  throw  three-fifths  of  that  number, 
or  678,600  adult  labourers  out  of  employment ;  and  as,  by 
the  census  of  1831,  the  proportion  between  the  male  adults 
and  the  whole  population  is  one  in  four,  the  amount  of  the 
rural  population,  including  the  678,600  adult  labourers  and 
their  families,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  British  system  of  agriculture,  would  be  2,714,400. 
But  there  are  already  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  2,300,000  vagrants,  for  whom 
there  is  no  regular  employment,  and  who  live  by  mendicity 
or  plunder.  The  total  number  of  persons,  therefore,  for 
whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide,  would  amount  to 
6,014,400. 

And  now  we  have  the  whole  case  distinctly  before  us. 
Wages  in  Ireland  cannot  be  raised  to  the  level  of  wages  in 
England,  unless  agricultural  labour  in  Ireland  be  rendered 
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as  productive  as  agricultural  labour  in  England.  But  agri-- 
cultural  labour  in  Ireland  cannot  be  rendered  as  productive 
as  agricultural  labour  in  England,  except  by  means  of  such 
a  consolidation  of  farms,  and  combination  of  labour  and 
capital  upon  the  land,  as  will,  if  unaccompanied  by  other 
measures  of  extensive  relief,  deprive  2,714,400  souls  of  the 
miserable  subsistence  which  they  at  present  derive  from  the 
soil,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  destitute  vagrants  to 
5,014,400.  Consequently,  some  gradual  means  of  providing 
at  least  temporary  support  for  5,014,400,  must  be  made  to 
accompany  any  really  efficient  measure  for  bringing  about 
that  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Ireland  which  it  has  now  become  imperative  on  the  Le- 
gislature to  realize.  Is  the  Poor  Law,  which  the  late 
Government  extended  to  Ireland,  calculated  to  realize  this 
necessary  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fulfil  the 
no  less  necessary  condition,  of  providing  for  the  millions 
who,  during  the  transition  from  a  vicious  to  a  better  system, 
must  be  deprived  of  their  present  means  of  support  ?  To 
the  examination  of  this  important  question,  I  will  now 
apply  myself. 

If  the  inadequate  reward  of  labour  in  Ireland  were  occa- 
sioned by  an  excess  of  labour  in  relation  to  capital,  keeping 
actual  wages  below  the  maximum  wages  determined  by  the 
value  of  the  produce  which  the  labourer  creates,  then,  with- 
drawing a  part  of  the  able-bodied  labourers  from  the  labour 
market,  and  shutting  them  up  in  workhouses,  might  have 
the  eflTect  of  giving  to  those  who  remained  at  work  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  produce  they  created,  and  of  raising  actual 
to  the  level  of  maximum  wages.  But  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland  arises  from  a  very 
different  cause.  There,  wages  are  already  at  their  maximum, 
and  can  be  increased  only  by  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments in  the  eflTective  powers  of  industry,  enabling  a  given 
number  of  hands  to  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  produce.     A 
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peasant  cultivating  that  quality  of  land  which  yields  no  rent, 
and  which,  therefore,  regulates  wages,  raises  a  quantity  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  just  sufficient  to  replace  his  imple- 
ments, and  to  keep  his  family  one  degree  above  starvation. 
Will  confining  a  portion  of  the  people  in  workhouses,  alter 
this  state  of  things  ?  Will  such  a  process  enable  a  given 
number  of  hands  to  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  produce,  and 
thus  raise  to  a  higher  level  that  maximum  rate  of  wages, 
beyond  which,  it  is  physically  impossible  that  actual  wages 
should  be  raised  ?     Let  us  see. 

To  raise  to  a  higher  level  the  maximum  beyond  which 
wages  cannot  be  increased,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  a 
given  number  of  hands  should  raise  a  greater  quantity  of 
produce.  Now  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  in- 
crease in  the  productive  powers  of  industry  can  be  obtained 
namely,  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  raw  produce,  so  as 
to  throw  out  of  cultivation  the  last  quality  of  land  resorted, 
to  for  the  supply  of  food  ;  or,  by  applying  combined  labour 
and  capital  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, without  increasing  in  the  same  proportion  the  number 
of  hands  employed  in  raising  it.  But,  confining  the  desti- 
tute poor  within  the  walls  of  workhouses,  can  do  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other ;  can  neither  enable  the  peasantry  to  re- 
linquish the  inferior  soils  to  which  they  have  been  compelled 
to  resort,  nor  provide  them  with  the  means  of  applying  their 
labour  with  a  higher  degree  of  productive  power.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  that  the  adoption  of  the  workhouse 
system  should  have  the  effect  of  increasing  wages. 

The  question,  whether  the  adoption  of  the  workhouse 
system  would,  or  would  not,  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
wages,  is  of  such  vital  importance,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  it  more  closely.  It  is  self-evident,  that  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  maximum  of  wages  has  sunk  to  the  level  of 
their  lowest  maximum,  the  actual  earnings  of  the  labourer 
cannot  be  increased,  unless  he  raises  an  increased  quantity 
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of  produce;  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  he  cannot  raise 
an  increased  quantity  of  produce  unless  he  is  enabled  either 
to  resort  to  more  fertile  land,  or  to  apply  his  labour  with 
more  effect.  Would  the  adoption  of  the  workhouse  system 
in  Ireland  enable  the  peasantry  to  withdraw  from  inferior  to 
more  fertile  land,  or  enable  them  to  apply  their  labour  with 
greater  efficacy  ?     These  are  the  propositions  to  be  solved. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  are 
in  Ireland  a  sufficient  number  of  workhouses  to  accommodate 
the  whole  of  the  vagrant  poor.  The  dietary  in  these  work- 
houses would  never  consist  of  damaged  potatoes,  or  of  weeds ; 
and  those  confined  within  their  walls  would  never  be  allowed 
to  die  of  want,  or  of  the  disease  which  want  engenders.  But 
the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  who  now  wander  about  without 
employment,  are  frequently  driven  to  subsist  upon  damaged 
potatoes  and  weeds,  and  frequently  perish  prematurely  from 
extreme  destitution.  In  the  workhouses,  the  poor  would  be 
better  fed,  and  better  lodged,  and  mortality  would  be  dimi- 
nished. Each  individual  would  consume  more  food,  and 
there  would  be  more  mouths  to  feed.  The  demand  for 
agricultural  produce  would  be  increased,  not  diminished ;  the 
last  quality  of  soil  resorted  to  could  not  be  abandoned  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  become  necessary  to  obtain  an  in- 
creased supply  of  subsistence  from  a  belt  of  land  inferior  to 
that  already  under  tillage ;  the  maximum  of  wages  would 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  ultimate  minimum  of  absolute 
starvation. 

The  proof  that  the  introduction  of  the  workhouse  system 
into  Ireland  must  have  the  effect  of  reducing  wages,  may  be 
stated  more  briefly.  Those  who  are  confined  in  workhouses, 
will  obtain  a  greater  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
than  that  which  they  now  obtain ;  and  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, those  not  confined  within  the  workhouses  will 
obtain  a  less  proportion  of  it.  The  increased  subsistence 
given  to  the  poor  within  the  workhouses  must  betaken  from 
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the  labouring  poor  without  the  workhouses.  There  is  one 
way,  indeed,  by  which  this  calamitous  consequence  might 
be  averted.  It  is  by  imposing  upon  absentee  proprietors 
such  a  tax  as  may  retain  within  the  country  a  portion  of  the 
agricultural  produce  now  exported  in  payment  of  rent,  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  inmates  of  workhouses  with  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  subsistence  given  to  them  by  the  workhouse 
dietary.  The  introduction  of  the  workhouse  system  will 
render  one  of  two  things  inevitable : — a  reduction  of  wages 
—or  a  heavy  tax  upon  absentee  proprietors. 

But  it  mav  be  contended,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
workhouse  system  into  Ireland,  though  it  cannot  diminish 
the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  and  render  it  practi- 
cable to  relinquish  the  last  quality  of  land  resorted  to,  may 
yet  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  productive  power  of  the 
labour  applied,  and  consequently  of  raising  the  maximum 
to  which  wages  may  conform.  Now  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  these  results  might  possibly  be  produced,  provided  the 
workhouse  system  were  intro<luced  upon  a  very  extensive 
scale.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  workhouses  were  erected, 
to  contain,  not  only  the  aged  and  the  infirm  and  vagrant 
poor,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  subsistence  by  occupying 
land,  but  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  peasantry, 
who  at  present  support  their  families  out  of  the  produce 
of  their  small  holdings,  then  it  might  become  possible  to  con- 
solidate  farms,  to  apply  combined  labour  to  the  land,  and 
thus  to  augment  the  productive  powers  of  industry,  and  to 
raise  maximum  wages  to  a  higher  level.  All  this  might  be 
accomplished,  if  the  workhouse  system  were  introduced 
upon  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale.  But  what  does  this  if 
involve  ?  The  expenditure  of  millions,  and  the  absorption, 
by  an  enormous  poor  rate,  of  the  whole  rental  of  the  coun- 
try.    Let  us  proceed  to  count  the  cost. 

The  progress  of  steam  navigation,  and  of  railroad  com* 
inication,  must  gradually  bring  the  reward  of  labour  in 
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Great  Britain  and  the  reward  of  labour  in  Ireland  to  a 
common  level ;  and  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  upon 
the  Legislature  to  provide,  that  this  common  level  shall  be 
the  result  not  of  a  fall  of  English  wages  to  the  Irish  level, 
but  by  a  rise  of  Irish  wages  to  the  English  level.  Now 
Irish  wages  cannot  be  raised  to  the  level  of  English  wages, 
until  the  labour  employed  upon  the  soil  in  Ireland  shall  be 
rendered  as  productive  as  the  labour  employed  upon  the 
soil  in  England. 

But  agricultural  labour  in  Ireland  cannot  be  rendered 
as  productive  as  agricultural  labour  in  England,  until  com- 
bined labour  and  capital  shall  be  applied  to  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  way  in  which  they  are  applied  to  the  soil  in 
England ;  and  this  application  of  combined  labour  and 
capital  to  the  soil  of  Ireland,  cannot  be  effected,  until  there 
shall  be  such  a  consolidation  of  farms,  as  will  eject  three- 
fifths  of  the  peasantry  from  the  small  holdings  upon  which 
they  now  exist.  It  would  be  unjust,  it  would  be  barbarous, 
it  would  be  impracticable,  it  would  lead  to  an  infuriate  and 
interminable  servile  war,  to  eject  three-fifths  of  the  tenancy, 
without  securing  to  them,  from  other  sources,  subsistence 
equal,  at  least,  to  that  which  they  now  can  earn. 

If,  therefore,  the  workhouse  system  is  to  be  the  instru- 
ment by  which  Irish  wages  are  to  be  raised  to  the  English 
level,  that  system  must  be  adopted  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  accommodate  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  population. 
There  are  already  in  Ireland  2,300,000  vagrants, living, not 
by  working  on  the  land,  but  by  mendicity  and  theft.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  three-fifths  of  the  1,131,000  labourers 
who  now  work  upon  the  land,  but  who  would  be  displaced 
from  their  small  holdings  by  the  consolidation  of  farms. 
Each  of  the  labourers  who  would  be  thus  displaced  has,  on 
the  average,  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  two  children  ; 
and  therefore  the  total  number  of  persons,  for  whom  work- 
house accommodation  will  be  required,  will  amount  to 
5,014,400. 


AL-coRxm*;   :a    zie  calcnlocon  adupced  bj  Lord  John 

ELisEeil  .n  imrqtimTng  ne  Inm  Poor  Law  Billy  the  aTenge 
cost  }i  Tfiaincarniiig  the  rnmaces  af  die  workhouses,  will  be 
Ij.  w.  j-week  earh>  bemg  i  ^rhargie  of  3/.  ISir.  a-jear  for 
each  c«?sccL  A:  :h:<  rate,  ne  xaintamaces  in  workhouses 
of  .5«0I-k4«.^  nir7-.-4r::;ii<^  iTGuIii  require  an  annual  expendi- 
mr*  ci  I9.-3Jo,Ioi}<. : — cur  rirther,  it  would  require  6868 
wonLiiuuaes^  r:ii:h  «nicaJcie  :f  ■rnr.iTn-ng  :^00*  zo  accommodate 
5,l)l^i*»  imsiiT;**.  'Jn  2:^  Loriacip'i  estimate,  that  the 
erection  ot  I'O  jrr:rk ileuses  vccld  cost  700,000/.,  the  erec- 
tion ci  tHtSS  Tculii  JLSC  -id^TS^ ViV. ;  therefore,  if  the 
workhcuse  system  is  to  be  maiie  the  instrument  of  raising 
Irish  w!i;jes  t.:  the  Fntrlt^^  leveL  ihe  adoption  of  that  sys- 
tem oc  a  -scale  suiciect  tv:  cifect  its  object,  will  require  an 
immeihate  exreccirjjre  ot  ■fc3*>T6*0'X)/«.  and  an  annual 
expendirjre.  over  and  above  the  charge  for  interest,  of 
19,3o6,160<. 

It  must  be  ooniejjsed.  mj  Lord,  that  this  is  a  startling 
concI'j>ioQ.  But  will  it  be  Jeiiied,  that  this  conclusion, 
startlicg  and  astoucdicg  thoujrh  it  be.  i<  yet  supported  by 
a  chain  of  evivienoe,  no  link  01  whioh  is  unsound  or  defec- 
tive? C\ia  we  reljse  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  with 
our  improved  and  still  imprcving  means  of  communication, 
the  wages  of  labour  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland  must 
come  to  a  common  level?  Can  we  venture  to  contemplate 
the  consequences  which  would  befall  us,  were  this  common 
level  to  Ix*  obtaint<l  by  the  sinking  of  English  wages  to  the 
depth  of  Irish  misery  ?  Will  any  one  deny  the  self-evident 
proposition — that  the  labourer  cannot  receive  more  than  he 
produces ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  actual  wages 
when  the  productive  powers  of  industry  are  so  feeble,  that 
the  iriaxinium  of  wages  coincides  with  the  starving  mini- 
mum ?  Will  any  one  refuse  to  admit,  that  it  is  by  the 
<liviHion  of  employment,  and  the  combination  of  labour, 
that  a  given  nunilier  of  hands  are  enabled  to  raise  a  greater 
lAiitity  of  produce ;  and    that   the   maximum  to  which 
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actual  wages  may  be  made  to  conform,  is  lifted  to  a  higher 
level  ?  None  of  these  questions,  my  Lord,  admit  of  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  if  they  are  answered  in 
the  negative,  the  conclusion  is  necessary  and  inevitable,  that 
the  workhouse  system  cannot  be  made  an  effectual  instru- 
ment for  raising  Irish  wages  to  the  English  level,  and  thereby 
averting  the  evils  which  are  impending  over  us,  unless  that 
system  be  adopted  on  a  scale  so  extensive  as  to  require  an 
immediate  expenditure  of  43,876,000/.,  and  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  19,556,160/.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure which  it  would  be  necessary  to  incur,  in  order  to 
render  the  workhouse  system  an  effectual  instrument  for 
raising  Irish  wages  to  the  English  level.  One  hundred 
workhouses,  capable  of  receiving  800  inmates  each,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  700,000/.,  and  maintained  by  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  812,000/.,  cannot  by  possibility  have  a  perceptible 
effect  in  removing  the  deeply-seated  causes  of  Ireland'^s 
social  disease. 

Emigration^  the  appropriate  remedy  for  the  social 

evils  of  Ireland. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  show,  with  as  much  brevitv  and 
clearness  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  that  a 
regulated  and  extensive  system  of  Emigration,  is  the  appro- 
priate remedy  for  Ireland''s  social  disease. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
is  more  dense  than  that  of  England.  Now,  while  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  thinner  population  of  England 
is  employed  in  manufactures,  almost  the  whole  of  the  more 
dense  population  of  Ireland  is  employed  upon  ihe  soil. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  to  cultivate  any  given  surface,  or  to 
raise  any  given  produce,  requires,  in  Ireland,  a  much  greater 
number  of  labourers  than  in  England.  But,  unlcbs  Ireland 
should  always  remain  deficient  in  skill  and  capital,  this  is  a 


tniff  iHB    Ulllll  of 

Tiiniiw  Tx  'i^* mill*.  TGTv  "nijugppt  31  j^cciiitare  a  dwl 
juimii'  -vnnid  3e  ^r^i  'fc^ii  ii  aiar  x  iMire  joimiiaBt  pro- 
iucs  'iun  nnr  ^T:cn  3  -tosei  x  arsasc  S 
mmrriinr^  1  THJictfiinii^  mesfcm  h  mv  Wim 
vannai.  smi  =y:l  aail  sauie  :m*  3u<«zic5&  jf  jicnciiltiire  m 
Irr*aini  :n  7e  ju.Limt^i  Ty  1  ^ncuLs'  number  of  handsy 
30W  jT?  :ne  Tjtf^pcsi.  ▼^o  31115?   Ji  "315  .acsc  be  ^^sprhnal  of 

£tj3anirn:r  it=r  rrw  -nrrtiUL'-  n.r  ne  -rn^nigic  SGods  of 
HniTixnif.  iiiL^  fSTsisa^-ii*^  micuc  *fie  nnur-j^^ed  sv^tem  of 
'^ir-nm.r  .ijn*r  ^«n:r»  3e^  iarr--:f  3ianudicr.ins  become  u> 
tfcuTTscnic  IS  ^  r^^  ainicyTieic  :»j  rie  'taTn*<  no  knger 
r-ujiir*i  incn  ne  ^\L  In  -lis  ciae.  -^niess  tizadj  and 
«nff3ecc  neasurs   it  rrqcmoni  be  jifuccaL 

^  ^  ^ 

pass  tbrruiTi  x  pei-jcc  cf  ne  aicst  j^rgnTited  md  into- 

I  ir-:5C  rbiir  I  bj.Ti  :ic«f  siiii  encu^  to  scew,  that,  in 
order  t.:  rsnc'^i  rbe  rrr<«fii:  5i::ffr-zc5  ^'C  Ireland,  and  to 
arert  'be  i^^r^aTirai  iriserj  -rbicb  nust  otherwise  aooom-* 
parj  her  trrsr  itTTizces  towiris  iirpruvecient,  an  extensive 
sT«t«n  of  Ec::znir:oii  is  the  oce  thiii^  ne^fuL  Unaccom- 
panied bj  the  rrinovai  of  5upernuou5  numbers^  the  fullest 
cnncesaion  of  eqiLiI  rgbts*  the  illavin;?  of  political  discontent, 
anrl  the  introductijn  of  British  capital,  could  have  no 
influence  whatever  in  mitigadng  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  On  the  contnuy.  these  measures^  whatever 
iK-n^-fit^  thev  might  ultimately  produce,  would,  in  the  first 
in^tanc^,  lead  to  a  consolidation  of  farms,  to  a  more  econcK 
iiiiral  application  of  labour  to  the  soil,  and  would  thus  eject 
thoijftArirlH,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation from  the  wretched  means  of  subsistence  which  they 
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at  present  possess.  In  Ireland,  the  first  step  towards 
improvement  cannot  be  taken  while  the  land  is  cultivated 
in  small  patches  by  an  indigent  peasantry.  But  to  consoli- 
date small  holdings  into  farms  of  adequate  extent  would  be 
inhuman,  would  be  dangerous,  would  be  impracticable,  and 
would  lead  to  an  infuriate  servile  war,  unless  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  outgoing  tenantry.  This 
is  a  subject  which  demands  the  most  grave  consideration ; 
and  I  beg  to  repeat  my  deliberate  conviction,  that,  in 
reference  to  the  relief,  and  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland, 
the  adoption  of  an  extensive  system  of  Emigration  is  impe- 
ratively demanded. 

In  stating  that  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture  into  Ireland  would,  in  the  first  instance,  occa- 
sion a  diminished  demand  for  labour,  and  lead  to  aggravated 
distress,  I  beg  to  guard  myself  against  misapprehension. 
It  is  only  during  the  transition  from  a  defective  to  an 
improved  state  of  tillage,  that  these  aggravated  evils  would 
occur.  When  the  consolidation  of  farms,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  additional  capital  to  the  soil,  has  occasioned  an 
increase  of  its  surplus  produce,  then  this  increased  surplus 
produce,  consisting  of  food  and  materials,  and  offered  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  articles,  and  for  foreign  goods, 
would  give  employment  to  an  increased  number  of  me- 
chanics, shopkeepers,  and  merchants,  and  would  create  a 
demand  for  an  additional  town  population,  equal  to,  and 
perhaps  greater  than,  the  portion  of  country  population 
which  had  been  displaced.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  in 
this  progress  of  improvement,  the  growth  of  towns  and 
villages  must  be  subsequent  to  the  displacing  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  population  now  employed  upon  the 
soil.  Before  towns  and  villages  can  begin  to  increase,  an 
increased  surplus  produce  must  be  obtained  from  the  soil : 
and  before  such  increased  surplus  can  be  obtained,  farms 
must  be  consolidated,  and  the  smaller  tenantry  displaced. 
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In  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  the  extinction  of  a 
portion  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  must 
precede  the  creation  of  an  equivalent  town  population. 
Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  operation  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  increasing  the  general  demand  for  labour, 
its  immediate  consequence,  unless  averted  by  an  extensive 
plan  of  Emigration,  would  necessarily  be  a  frightful 
aggravation  of  the  existing  misery. 

If  we  will  attentively  consider  the  cause  and  the  character 
of  the  evils  by  which  Ireland  is  af&icted,  and  with  which 
England  is  threatened,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  that 
for  these  peculiar  evils  Emigration  supplies  the  appropriate 
remedy.  The  original  sources  of  all  wealth  are  land, 
labour,  and  capital ;  and  in  every  country  it  is  essential  to 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people  that  these  original 
sources  of  wealth  should  co-exist  and  combine,  in  due  pro- 
portions. Throughout  the  British  dominions,  the  sources 
of  wealth  are  abundant,  but  poverty  and  misery  prevail, 
because  the  due  proportion  between  them  has  not  been 
preserved.  In  Ireland,  labour  is  redundant  in  rdation  to 
capita] :  in  England,  capital  is  redundant  as  compared  with 
land  ;  while,  in  the  vast  regions  of  North  America,  Sou- 
thern Africa,  and  Australia,  land  is  redundant  with  respect 
to  capital  and  labour.  Now  what  is  it  that  a  well-regulated 
system  of  colonisation  would  effect  ?  Simply  this :  It  would 
apply  the  redundant  labour  and  capital  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  redundant  land  of  the  colonies ;  it  would 
restore  the  proportions  on  which  prosperity  and  happiness 
depend ;  it  would  collect  and  bring  into  active  co-operation 
those  scattered  elements  of  wealth  which  are,  singly,  un- 
productive, but  which,  in  combination,  become  creative  of 
national  opulence.  I  have  given  to  this  important  question 
all  the  consideration  of  which  I  am  capable,  and  it  is  my 
fixed  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  an  extensive  and  well 
regulated  system  of  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
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to  the  colonies,  would  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  gene 
ral  principles  of  political  science,  while  it  would  be  found 
peculiarly  and  specially  applicable  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  this  country  is  at  present  placed.  It  is  the 
appropriate  remedy,  as  well  for  the  evils  which  exist  as  for 
the  more  formidable  evils  which  approach. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  reply  to  two  principal  objections, 
which  have  been  confidently  and  pertinaciously  urged 
against  the  adoption  by  Government  of  an  extensive  plan 
of  Emigration.  It  is  contended,  that  to  locate  in  the 
colonies  a  portion  of  the  redundant  population  sufficiently 
great  to  effect  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  over  supply 
of  labour  at  home,  would  be  attended  with  an  enormous 
and  ruinous  expense ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that,  even  if  the 
ruinous  expense  were  incurred,  and  some  immediate  relief 
afforded,  the  vacuum  would  be  speedily  supplied,  and  all 
the  evils  of  over-population  re-appear.  I  will  answer  the 
last  objection  first,  because  the  expediency  of  devoting  any 
portion  of  the  national  funds  to  locating  the  redundant 
population  in  the  colonies  mainly  depends  upon  the  pro- 
bability which  exists,  that  the  relief  thereby  afforded 
would  be  permanent ;  and  because  if  the  objection,  founded 
upon  the  temporary  nature  of  the  advantages  of  Emigra- 
tion, can  be  fairly  disposed  of,  the  other  objection,  as  to  the 
inexpediency  of  incurring  the  expense,  will  apply  with 
diminished  force. 

With  respect  to  the  speedy  refilling  of  the  vacuum  which 
an  extensive  Emigration  would  leave  in  the  labour  market, 
I  must  contend,  that  those  who  bring  forward  this  objection 
have  neither  examined,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  produce  the 
existing  excess  of  labour  beyond  the  demand,  nor  investi- 
gated, with  success,  the  general  principles  which  regulate 
the  increase  of  population,  and  limit  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind.    To  answer  the  objection,  and  set  it  finally  at  rest,  it 
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I  sitnuii  ^OBDs  dtt9E  I  'ii  iiiiiiirinii  1,  tod 
In  L-^stsna.  nxe  tooh   aiiae  if  rxe  xnndaat  pnpnlatinp 


:ne  sc25«^^  ?untir":aon  if  rie  land.  Now,  a  w«B 
[isEEBsi  ^sr^tsa  if  7>TnimiTim  -m^juhi  ''*™***»*  d^  proprietan 
if  zie  sil  12  rDisuiiiom  3rm&.  vr  iwMiTfg  pgL^^iaiin  for  tbe 
JOHTP*^  if  snail  imnries  zf  JmiL  -vruan  rie  inprtned  mode 
if  jusncniT"  -mrr^r  -s'h'^  .  mil  'wrxhi  ri^3  i£  ooe  ind  the 
ime  U2mnz  ne  ?■  -unmu*  nn£  ranc^e  tae  caoae,  of  the 

to 

■"■^iiTTir-  -trir  r  ne  r!3c:-:nir;inc  i;r::in-nn^  DctniatioQ  were 
▼•tniiiTi  i>  -iie  ^Tirj.^iiii  -irziilti  re  ^ceeiilj  scrptied.  It  is 
iiJKijn  u  ^iiirnvse.  "^-^  ne  jciiei  Trccru*tor5  of  that  coun- 
r^.  iTsr  "ra'THiT  fSTi^'.eac:*!  rre  znxriDsi  of  m  extreme 
sii-Hr—jSL'tL  :f  r!e  ^'il.  icii  irr^r  hi'rz;^  ivifled  themselves 
^f  "!!«;  'Tt'j-styr^  Mi'Z  i:5:riei  r-r  Eziizrascc-  to  consolidate 
ir-ns  :::  •r!tf  ra:rii<  :c  si  rssciziral  tcCiiztiw  ccssessed  of  suffi- 
cKnT  rjrral  irrc  siiZ  v  z:trx:-Jo?  the  imrrored  modes  of 
1  ii?ciLziir7  . — r:  :s  i2:scri  :/  srrcv^".  thit  after  having  made 
trn*  Tr.*i7:v!!«^  t.*eT  i^ill  .irtic  tbeir  c^n  work,  trace  back 
::*«;rr  stirs  v  rrtf  r*s^^::cc<  5T5C=^  iheT  had  abandoned, 
jcc,  rj  1:^1=1  sLircz-^^-'iiz^  fir=ji^  re-oprn  upon  themselves 
ir.ir  r.xx:^:c<  r:  ic  fxc^<srf  jurr!cu!:ural  population.  It 
i*  ibscr.:.  I  :^^-:i:,  :.-  iss;:;^:^  :hi:  :be  landed  proprietors  of 
Irtvjc:.:  ▼>uli  :>.:>  i^-t ;  ii>i  withcvjt  assuming  this  absur- 
irty  ire  cjir.zj:  vvc>:>:ic:>  ivjfntJLin  the  objection,  that  in 
that  ooL:r.:rr  the  nxv-tiodncv.  removed  under  a  weU-regu- 
lated  5y>:ern  »^f  Fr/.i^ration,  would  at  no  distant  period 
nsappear. 

The  objection,  that  the  vacuuri  occasioned  by  Emigration 
would  Ix^  speeiiily  supplied,  partly  arises,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  from  vague  and  exaggerated  ideas  respecting  the 
principle  of  ix»pulation.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  admitting  of  few  or  no  exceptions,  that  in  every  science 

w  principles  are  carrictl   to  extremes.     When  medical 
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science  bestows  sight  upon  those  who  have  been  bom  blind « 
in  their  early  wonder  and  delight,  they  are  for  some  time 
unable  to  ascertain  the  distance,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  opening  around  them.  When  genius  first  reveals  to 
us  departments  of  knowledge  hitherto  obscure,  we  cannot, 
under  the  first  novelty  of  our  impressions,  pause  to  measure 
the  precise  bearings,  or  to  calculate  the  relative  importance 
of  the  acquisitions  which  are  made.  I  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  a  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  such  men  as 
Malthus  and  Ricardo,  or  be  accused  of  an  intention  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  the  important  services  which  they  have 
rendered  to  political  science,  if  I  venture  to  suggest,  that 
their  principles  are  occasionally  exaggerated,  and  pushed  to 
impracticable  extremes.  The  remark,  indeed,  applies  to 
their  followers  rather  than  to  themselves ;  and  I  feel  assured, 
that  Mr.  Malthus  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  dissent 
from  the  harsh  and  repulsive  conclusions  which  have  some- 
times been  deduced  from  the  principle  of  population  which 
he  has  illustrated  with  such  distinguished  ability.  When 
the  true  practical  operation  of  this  principle  is  properly 
understood,  it  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  the  objection, 
that  the  vacuum  created  by  well  regulated  Emigration 
would  be  again  filled  up. 

It  has  been  maintained,  by  high  authority,  that  popula- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  capital. 
Were  this  true,  all  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people,  whether  by  emigration  or  otherwise,  would  be 
completely  idle  and  abortive.  The  existence  of  such  a  ten- 
dency would  fix  the  labouring  class  in  a  state,  not  only  of 
hopeless  but  of  perpetually  increasing  misery ;  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  a  number  greater  than  in  the  preceding, 
would  be  prematurely  cut  oft'  by  famine,  and  by  the  epide- 
mics it  engenders.  The  fact,  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  improved  with  the  progress  of  wealth 


not  fwciTBlitine  has  nol  a 


^TTtm  fsntii  1112*  1:111  I&.  iiuBCi.  in.  latt  ^^rrcrsil  opulence 
if  ax  iinn*i^'n*r  rnuirr^.  lit:  itnmmai  jibcczrer  can  oommand 
1  jr^sBOsr  iMunrzrj  :c  ni;  i^xasBBras  joi  ootnforts  of  life 
inai  nuxrj  in  ^>  "^i-in  iuur-iie  iir«:i  ms  ::a«4er  of  the  lives 
sui  inrums  n:  rnmisiniis  n:  «l:^»-:!:  sEr&^esw  At  the  pre- 
aeic  iicfc!-  1  -nTTTTiiTTr  .iiciiinnr  11  ZniTiKDl.  i*  betier  olBr,  with 
r^fflwir  x:  3a:iL  rrcnnir,  jai£  rinrrzrf-  th&s  were  the  chief 
HIS  nf  "He  imir  n  rie  irrj  n:  "nri*  Siixrc  Heptarchv ;  and 
Hinr^  in  miuinram:  :c  t  v.rLiini^i  s  brtisr  accommodated 
nr^r  iian.  vir*  i:tf  i3:^^^  :c  SrttET  a:  tb*  period  of  the 
j^.-mjc  n^'isn.u.  Ties*  iarcf  irf  t^-ciZt  inconsistcpt  with 
tie  ?ii-:in:K  n.n..  "iru-:  Ti.in.  iLn:c  bis  x  t^Meacr  to  increase 

r^rif  Tc^  frrr  i^ii  zlissstj  :r  zaEi:iii>£.  in  almost  all  parts 
:i:  tre  rj-'^-  "i?  3j:  tt.vc  t.m::  ri:c».iljo:c  has  a  tendency  to 
rrcri^LSf  fcsrir  r'r.LT.  riTctil  >i£>  icijjlIt  increased.  To 
Tc:'^i  irtz  fvisCiio*  :c  sj:-^  a  TsoieocT.  other  facts  must  be 
sjrrrc=:*£  ::  r:u>:  be  ^ibr^n.  dx  i>rJv  that  the  labouring: 
CM:??s:>  XT;  ri^i^^LlT  iz  A  *,i±tr  of  niseTT  and  povertv,  but 
:r*i:,  :?•:»-•:  t>'f  tirjc  tha:  vxrv:ii2i>t5  aad  labourers  became 
t::s:::x:  v-^'-fifssi^^  tlif  ti-issrr  £Di  povertT  of  the  latter  has 
p.^r>i  .c.  :Dv-^re£5£-i:.  Eren  thif  is  not  enough.  When  the 
fact  o:  the  coostintlv-iorraasiic  wretchedness  of  mankind 
has  ln?en  cstAbli*oed,  it  "■ill  be  further  necessary  to  show, 
that  the  increasrni:  mifitTT  has  n<M  been  produced  by  another 
cause  fully  adequate  to  the  effect ;  namely,  by  an  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  ixYulation  to  the  extent  of  the  fertile  lands 
from  which  subsistence  is  obtained. 

When  we  examine  this  question  with  the  attention  and 
accuracy  which  its  great  importance  demands,  and  compare 
the  motives  which  influence  mankind  in  increasing  their 
numbers  and   in   accumulating  wealth,  we  find   that,  in 
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almost  every  society,  the  tendency  is  not  to  increase  popu- 
lation faster  than  capital ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase 
capital  more  rapidly  than  population. 

In  new  countries,  like  North  America,  where  abundance 
of  fertile  land  remains  to  be  reclaimed,  and  where  the  ob- 
stacle to  production  is  the  want  of  a  population  sufficiently 
dense  for  the  division  of  employment,  and  the  co-operation 
of  one  distinct  branch  of  industry  with  another,  a  large 
family  becomes  an  important  source  of  wealth  ;  the  desire 
of  bettering  their  condition  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
instinct  of  nature  in  impelling  the  labouring  classes  to 
early  marriages,  and  population  increases  with  as  much  ra- 
pidity as  tlie  human  constitution  will  admit.  Yet  in  new 
countries,  where  population  doubles  in  the  shortest  possible 
period,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  at  least  as  rapid  ;  and 
capital  continues  to  bear  that  proportion  to  labour  which 
makes  actual  wages  permanently  high. 

In  old  and  well-peopled  countries,  such  as  England,  the 
increasing  cost  of  procuring  raw  produce  gives  a  high 
value  to  food,  and  to  those  coarse^manufactured  articles 
into  which  raw  material  largely  enters.  The  high  value 
thus  given  to  the  things  which  constitute  wages,  is  of  no 
advantage  to  the  married  labourer,  who  must  consume,  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  family,  all  the  subsistence  he  re- 
ceives ;  but  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  unmarried  labourer, 
who,  receiving  more  food  and  clothing,  or  the  price  of 
more,  than  he  can  himself  consume,  has  a  surplus  quantity, 
or  the  price  of  a  surplus  quantity,  witti  which  to  purchase 
the  finer  manufactured  goods,  and  the  foreign  articles,  which 
have  fallen  in  value  as  compared  with  food,  and  with  the 
coarser  manufactured  goods.  Hence  the  unmarried  la- 
bourer finds  himself  in  much  more  affluent  circumstances 
than  the  married  labourer.  While  in  a  new  country  a 
numerous  family  is  a  powerful  means  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  lalx)urer ;  in  an  old  country,  where  the  pro- 
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duce  of  the  soil  has  acquired  a  high  value,  such  a  family 
deprives  the  working  man  of  the  ease,  comfort,  and  inde- 
pendence which  he  enjoys  in  the  single  state.  It  follows 
that,  as  a  country  approaches  the  limits  of  her  agricultural 
resources,  marriages  become  less  frequent ;  and  the  power 
**  to  increase  and  multiply,"  instead  of  being  stimulated  to 
its  utmost  action,  by  the  consideration  of  prudence,  and 
the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition,  is  checked  and  con- 
trolled by  the  prevailing  efficacy  of  these  causes  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  general  tendency  in  most  civilized  commu- 
nities is,  not  for  population  to  increase  faster  than  capital, 
but  for  capital  to  increase  faster  than  population. 

These  principles  are  established  by  the  actual  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe. 
The  strength  of  the  motives  by  which,  in  an  old  country, 
the  impulse  to  an  increase  of  numbers  is  controlled,  cannot, 
however,  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  unless  we  take  into  our 
consideration  the  fact,  that  these  motives  have  hitherto 
acted  under  all  the  discouragements  of  erroneous  opinion 
and  mistaken  legislation.  When  the  laws  which  give  a 
bounty  to  over-population  shall  be  repealed,  and  when  pru- 
dence and  precaution  in  entering  upon  the  marriage  state, 
and  in  regulating  the  numbers  of  families,  instead  of  being 
objects  of  censure  and  dislike,  receive,  from  the  approbation 
of  an  enlightened  public  voice,  the  reward  to  which  thdr 
prevailing  influence  on  human  happiness  entitles  them, 
then  will  population  be  at  all  times  so  regulated,  that  the 
supply  of  labour  will  be  duly  apportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  fertile  land,  and  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed ;  and 
the  labouring  classes  will  emerge  from  their  degradation, 
and  will  permanently  enjoy  ease,  comfort,  and  indepen- 
dence. 

The  important  power  of  increasing  or  of  diminishing  the 
reward  of  labour  is,  by  the  essential  order  of  society,  ulti- 
mately placed  in  the  hands  of  the  labourers  themselves. 
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Irregularitiei^  in  the  seasons  bringing  on  scarcity  and 
famine ;  revulsions  in  trade,  foreign  incursions,  or  domestic 
commotions,  destroying  property,  or  suspending  production 
by  rendering  it  insecure,  may  sometimes  occasion  a  depres- 
sion of  wages  which  no  forethought  or  prudence  on  the  part 
of  the  labouring  classes  can  foresee  or  avert ;  but  under  all 
cnrdinary  circumstances,  when  the  usual  course  of  nature  is 
preserved,  and  law  and  order  are  maintained,  it  depends 
upon  the  labourers  themselves  at  what  point  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum  their  wages  shall  be  fixed.  By 
duly  limiting  their  numbers,  in  relation  to  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed, 
they  may  raise  wages  to  that  ultimate  maximum  beyond 
which  their  further  rise  would  not  leave  the  capitalist  a  suffi- 
cient profit  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  labouring  classes  allow  their  numbers  to 
bear  a  high  proportion,  either  to  the  extent  of  fertile  land 
or  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed,  wages  must  settle 
down  to  that  extreme  minimum,  below  which  animal  life 
cannot  be  sustained. 

When  we  consider  the  astonishing  extent  to  which  every 
ipecies  of  useful  information  is  spreading  amongst  the 
people,we  cannot  but  entertain  a  confident  and  well-grounded 
expectation  that,  were  the  causes  which  have  mainly  contri- 
buted to  create  a  redundant  supply  of  labour  once  removed, 
by  a  well-regulated  plan  of  emigration,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  would  effec- 
tually prevent  that  redundancy  from  being  reproduced. 
The  immediate  difficulty  is,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  bounty 
upon  excessive  population,  created  by  the  subdivision  of 
land  in  Ireland.  Remove  this  immediate  difficulty,  and 
we  may  confidently  rely  on  the  progress  of  knowledge 
for  the  rest.  Emigration  would  remove  it ;  and  therefore 
the  objection,  that  the  vacuum  created  would  be  speedily 
replaced,  is  of  no  weight  or  validity  whatever. 

M 
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cxn-n^  :aii&  js  I  'jKiftP'e^ Saaaaeii q£ tht  rmnttm^ I  pro- 
31  Tjuskitr  ne  f7iz%sL3it,     I  csL  coocoTe  it  poanble. 


i0%fuui  iuuiic  vokSLit?  ne  jds^tj  jc  Ireifiiiii  &»  occafeaooed  by 
/v^s'-^imuiiicim .  jmi  Z  zm  inukSKCin&i  ouv  odwr  penoos 
TBt;''  tay^  niior  iii>sr*"iurs  isr  12  -hn  isssaz  Aod  permaneiice 
jr  rii;  rsitit  T'lica  Z^u;rniiJ:i:a  vriimi  jiEbru  :  but  if  it  csn  be 
stf:23iaL:a.-r-i;'  i^^cuiiibiifi.  :nir  zi*t  joiserj  cc  Injjuid  is  ooca- 
iBUiit^i  }v  jv  .:r-^jvcu;ao;u^  luii  ziac  x  v»xl-«c^uLitai  plan  of 
£aiiicni:ua  Trnua  afi.ri  Jii  iccpjcr'i&ui^  jjiii  pennaDeot  re- 
•u^fti^'  ^  .-:i«:>L  b>  L  mr-'izmr^idiisiiiii  iti«r  iiOkfrv  Aould  exist  in 
j0«  iiiiiriir.  X  luuin:  ir  x  iiifiuuirj  vocii  r£^:ud  to  thea{^>ra- 
7C*ucinr  ^if  4U'r  lunun*.  ii;^¥^fv»r  !iiir^.  oiT  the  nntioiul 
-Tf*!V%4r;^^>  vuu'i  Jia;  ^  ri»^uj53i  ir  ^laiCTiag  sucb  a  plan 
tC  ^'^Jir'niiini  uar  ^duc*!  W^  xiilj  ^cntcz  z»>  Eougratioii,  00 
-^jw  fr^iiM  ::iii£  X  r^jtiumrunv^  :c  ycu'iKJTn  does  not  exist, 
jc  «^  mi  (  .raikATC  xf  X  JO.  zin  c^iimi  ^2uc  it  would  not 
9«muoi£iic^  ^vrr^n:  ryhimnimrr^  ros  if  awinrndancj  exist, 
j0t£  1:  i;v:ii::in£  ue  .uKurfncvTAi  iaiC%:is«n  in  the  oolonies 
wviiiji  v%i«^riiint*i(i'  Timi:^'i  t:.  zhsl  v*  iCXBoot,  upon  any 
fCit^rwriiaiiiv.' — v^  cunocc  ipnz.  jaj  rtgymiiL  or  intdligible 
xc*ttv:;.iv:«.   «Ci«^":    X'    iL^m'^r^Ci^tu  ^ol  :b£  gioond  of  the 

Lrft:  ,*  o^ttjsoic  3,c  X  m-inmrc  rbe  ^xlae  of  the  benefits 
"•c.V'l  Fji-'^rrxncii  i>  cijk--i.*^aric  :*-  yiv-aitr.  jai  the  magnitude 
,t-if  ibe  ^r'*'/-  ^'?:a:iV  ::  '•','u.oifivr.iil.Ti  rano^it.  The  condition 
€C  Iwidcc.  x->  itfvii^cic  13.  :■:«  i-ixiiart*  3»  a^ipittuig.  Will 
xai  .ctf  -iic::-:"^  :v  rJix;tf  :i:«;r  i^-ii  »ii:i.  ia  ^  estimarion, 
ft  »: ■-.',:  :is  :,i;\".WjKc:  t,-  i\r»icii  jh  ^dSwcuaily  rdieving 
the  :r_.''*-.:,.l  :v  scrv  rci»  iV^iCL?^.  x-^i  lirf  sell  more  fright- 
fcl  n^-f'-.  ^ixl"  '-rav  \sc  4\:sc,  :r  :ix:  rivist  wrctched  of 
E.iir:«.«-x:;  ij'.M^tr:^*-  W:w  *ill  >cx=(i  ^i>  xxwi  sav,  that  in 
rjcotr  1-  xTer:  :!i:>3i:ijtfrv.  Gi>-vc'i:::r:>:Qt  wiuJd  not  be  justified 
in  ap^/TCTfiasing  and  ex^^&iir  j:  xcr  fivnxin  of  the  nadooal 
r*-H  uv-^.  iVte  <!:<fo»l  c:  vlwh  the  state  vf  public  credit 
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might  enable  it  to  command  ?  So  strong  is  my  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  Emigration,  and  so  high  my  estimate  of 
the  benefits  it  would  secure,  that  I  should  be  ready  to 
contend,  that  these  benefits  would  be  cheaply  purchased  at 
any  necessary  price  which  the  country  possessed  the  means 
of  paying.  But  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further, 
because  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate,  that  Emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  colonies,  may  be  so 
conducted  as  not  to  occasion  to  the  country  any  additional 
expense  whatever.  Nay,  I  will  undertake  to  prove,  that  a 
well-regulated  system  of  Emigration,  instead  of  occasioning 
an  additional  pressure  on  the  national  purse,  would  open 
permanent  sources  of  increased  revenue  to  the  State. 

I  am  not  merely  prepared  to  show  that  Emigration  would 
cost  less  than  maintaining  paupers  in  their  parishes  at  home, 
and  would  thus  prove  a  measure  of  permanent  economy 
and  retrenchment ;  I  am  prepared  to  go  much  farther  than 
this, —  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, that  Emigration  may  be  so  conducted,  as  to  replace 
with  interest  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  incurred  in 
effecting  it,  and  to  aid  the  finances  of  the  country  by 
opening  new  and  not  inconsiderable  sources  of  direct  public 
revenue. 

In  early  periods  of  society,  the  progress  of  wealth  is 
retarded  by  the  deficiency  of  skill,  capital,  and  machinery ; 
and  in  advanced  periods,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  deficiency  of  fertile  land.  Human  industry  works  its 
miracles  only  when  the  skill  and  capital  of  an  improved 
society  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fertile  land  of  a  new 
country.  Under  these  circumstances,  wealth  increases  at 
the  most  rapid  rate ;  and  labour  producing  much  more  than 
It  consumes  in  production,  the  largest  disposable  surplus  is 
created.  This  large  disposable  surplus  supplies  the  sources 
from  which  the  expense  of  locating  pauper  Emigrants  in  the 
colonies  might  speedily  be  cleared. 
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There  is  another  point  well  worthy  of  the  best  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament.  It  can 
be  proved,  from  the  known  properties  of  land,  that  a  judi- 
ciously conducted  Emigration,  besides  creating  the  means 
of  replacing  the  expenditure  it  cost,  might  occasion  an 
increase  of  revenue.  Land  capable  of  yielding  a  quantity 
of  produce  greater  than  the  quantity  expended  in  culti- 
vating it,  acquires  exchangeable  value  even  while  in  an 
unreclaimed  and  forest  state,  as  soon  as  population  and 
capital  approach.  While  Government  advanced  the  means 
of  removing  the  redundant  population  to  the  colonies,  it 
would  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  sell,  at  constantly  ad- 
vancing prices,  land  adjacent  to  the  locations  and  townships 
it  established.  Under  the  important  regulations  recently 
proposed  to  Parliament,  the  sale  of  crown  lands  in  the  colo- 
nies will  become  a  considerable  source  of  revenue.  Who 
would  undertake  to  calculate  the  amount  to  which  this  reve- 
nue may  be  raised  ?  Who  would  venture  to  name  the  sum 
which  the  Treasury  will  receive  for  land,  as  the  tide  of 
population  and  capital  flow  on  from  the  Canadian  lakes 
to  the  northern  Pacific,  and  as  the  immeasurable  plains  of 
Australia,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  New  Zealand,  become  the 
seats  of  British  nations  ? 

These  are  not  the  doubtful  conjectures  of  speculative 
theory  ;  they  are  the  certain  conclusions  of  actual  experience. 
Should  any  person  conceive  that  I  am  departing  from  the 
strict  sobriety  of  fact,  let  him  look  to  the  United  Slates  of 
North  America,  and  learn  from  the  practical  men  of  that 
untheorizing  country,  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which  Emi- 
gration and  colonization  may  be  beneficially  carried  on. 
The  population  of  these  States  exceeds  twelve  millions;  it 
doubles,  in  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  years;  and  the  main 
annual  increase  may  be  taken  at  upwards  of  half  a  million. 
Now,  of  this  half  million  annually  added  to  the  population, 
the  far  greater  proportion  annually  emigrates  to  the  western 
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territory.  Here  their  ci^ital  rapidly  accumulates;  the 
forest  recedes  before  them ;  villages  and  towns  rise  as  by 
enchantment ;  and  the  unreclaimed  and  unappropriate  lands, 
bordering  upon  the  perpetually  extending  circle,  succes- 
sively acquire  exchangeable  value,  and  are  sold  by  the 
Government  for  increasing  sums. 

I  find,  from  an  inspection  of  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  Presidents  message  to  Congress,  that  it  is 
stated,  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  that  the  quantity  of  land  purchased  by  indi- 
viduals from  the  Government,  during  the  year  18^,  was 
1,274,644  acres;  and  that  the  payments  made  into  the 
Treasury,  on  account  of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  amounted 
to  2,159»165  dollars.  Some  years  ago,  the  lands  in  the 
Genesee  country,  now  forming  the  State  of  Ohio,  were  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  for  about  three  shillings  an 
acre,  though  at  that  period  there  was  scarcely,  literally 
speaking,  a  Christian  inhabitant  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
trict. In  1821,  however,  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  amounted  to  500,000  souls.  Since  that  period,  millions 
have  passed  into  other  new  States,  founded  still  farther  west- 
ward ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  in  a  single  year 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  realized  the  enormous  sum  of 

FOUR  MILLIONS  STERLIKG. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  England  cannot  do,  in  her  colonies, 
that  which  America  is  doing  in  her  western  forests  ?  If  a 
considerable  and  increasing  revenue  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  unappropriated  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the 
American  side  of  the  lakes,  is  it  unreasonable,  is  it 
visionary,  to  expect  that  a  similar  revenue  may  be  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  similar  lands  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
English  side  of  the  lakes  ?  In  Upper  Canada,  the  soil, 
the  climate,  and  the  commercial  position,  are  little,  if 
at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  State  of  Ohio.     Canada,  in 
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proportion  to  her  wealth  and  population,  may  advance  not 
less  rapidly  than  the  United  States.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  crossed  the  lakes  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
have  taken  up  their  domicile  within  the  Canadian  frontier, 
rather  than  locate  themselves  on  the  unappropriated  lands 
of  the  Union.  From  all  these  facts,  the  inference  is  con- 
clusive and  irresistible,  that  a  well  regulated  Emigration  to 
British  America  would,  in  a  short  period,  not  only  replace 
the  advances  by  which  it  had  been  effected,  but  would 
bestow  upon  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  locations,  an  exchangeable  value,  which  would  yield 
a  clear  revenue  to  the  state. 

With  respect  to  our  Australian  colonies,  the  evidence, 
that  an  extensive  Emigration  to  them  would  replace  its  own 
expenses,  is  even  more  direct.  The  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Canada,  has  been  outstripped  by  the  yet  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  infant  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman^s  Land ;  the  climate  of  Australia  is  confessedly 
superior  to  that  of  North  America ;  colonists  in  New  South 
Wales  require  less  substantial  habitations  and  less  expensive 
clothing  than  in  Canada ;  their  lands  are  less  heavily  tim- 
bered; they  can  work  all  the  year;  their  fine  wool  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  staple  for  exportation ;  their  vicinity 
to  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago,  to  India,  and  to  China, 
opens  to  them  the  prospect  of  an  almost  boundless  commerce. 
All  these  advantages  may  be  expected  to  counterbalance,  and 
much  more  than  counterbalance,  the  first  disadvantage  of  a 
longer  and  more  expensive  voyage.  If  an  extensive  Emi- 
gration to  the  Australian  colonies  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  more  costly  than  one  of  similar  magnitude  lo 
British  America,  the  repayment  would  be  earlier  and  more 
rapid. 

I  will  now  conclude.  I  venture  to  hope,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  I  have  proved. 
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to    the    satisfaction    of   your    Lordship,    the  expediency 
of  an   extensive  Emigration    from    Ireland   to    the  colo- 
nies.   Such  an  Emigration,  judiciously  conducted,  would,  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  be  the  appropriate  remedy — the  true 
specific,  for  the  deep-seated  disease  which  infects  our  social 
system.     It  would  remove  the  difficulties  which  now  render 
improvement  impossible ;  it  would  prepare  the  way  for  the 
consolidation  of  farms  in  Ireland,  and  for  an  amended  admi- 
nistration of  the  poor  laws  in  England ;  and  would  thus, 
while  correcting  the  actual  evils  of  redundant  population, 
effectually  prevent  their  future  recurrence.     Such  an  Emi- 
gration, too,  would  be  a  measure  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment, and  a  source  of  growing  revenue.     The  expense  of 
locating  the  able-bodied  poor  in  the  colonies  would  be  less 
than  that  of  maintaining  them  at  home ;  the  rapid  repro- 
duction of  capital,  when  applied  to  fertile  soil,  would  enable 
them,  in  a  short  period,  to  replace  the  expenses  of  their  first 
establishment ;  while  the  value  which  an  influx  of  an  in- 
dustrious population  bestowed  upon  the  colonial  lands  at 
the  disposal  of  the   Crown,  would  become  a   permanent 
source  of  national  revenue,  and  of  clear  and  unbought  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.     While  we  legislate  for  our  coun- 
try, we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  brightening 
prospects  of  the  world — while  our  chief  aim  should  be  to 
endeavour  to  do  good  in  our  generation,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  exult  in  the  thought,  and  to  derive  a  heightened  ardour 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  our 
measures  may  extend  to  the  generations  that  are  to  come. 
In  Timers  resistless  revolutions,  that  which  is  now  British 
America  will  be  a  confederation  of  new  independent  States, 
stretching  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Pacific,  and  rival- 
ling their  elder  brethren  south  of  the  interior  waters ;  while 
the  Australian  colonies,  scarcely  less  populous  than  Europe, 
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must  cease  to  be  appendages  of  the  British  Isles.  But 
throughout  these  extensive  and  remotest  regions  of  the  world, 
the  British  race,  language,  and  institutions  will  prevail. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  liOrd, 

Your  Lordship^s  most  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  op  the  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 


London^  February  10,  1842. 
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LETTER    VI. 


TO   THE 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  R.  PEEL,  BART..  M.P. 


ON 


The  Distinctive  Effects   of    Taxes   upon  Realized 
Property  and  of  Taxes  upon  Industry. 


Sir, 

Early  in  the  year  1830,  I  wrote  a  short  paper  entitled 
**  The  Crisis  and  the  Remedies.^    All  the  causes  of  distress 
which  were  then  in  operation  appear  to  have  now  recurred 
in  an  aggravated  form.     A  succession  of  deficient  harvests 
has  diminished  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  a  long  course  of 
erroneous  commercial  policy  has  caused  the  produce  of  agiven 
quantity  of  British  industry  to  exchange  for  u  less  quantity  of 
foreign  productions,  including  the  precious  metals,  has  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  currency,  and  altered  the  distribution 
of  property  to  the  advantage  of  the  dormant,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  active  capitalist ;  an  increase  in  the  real 
amount  of  the  public  debt  and  of  the  taxes,  consequent 
upon  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  has  caused  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  produce  of. industry  to  be  abstracted  from 
the  producing  classes ;  while  the  retention  of  the  existing 
Com  Laws,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  has  acclimated  manu- 
Cftctures  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
has  converted  our  customers  into  our  rivals,  and  has  ren- 
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Rpiniiai  -^  "Piii  i7riH»."^  in  "Tie  iinnJMif  ¥«  anxioas  hope  that 
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I  h^Te  the  hoQor  to  be, 

SlE, 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 
A  MEMBER  or  the  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  CLUB. 


THE   CRISIS— THE   REMEDIES. 


CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 

The  pressure  upon  the  productive  classes  is  extreme. 
We  might  almost  despair  of  the  country,  were  it  not 
that  its  affairs  are  under  the  guidance  of  a  Minister 
who  unites  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  qualities  of 
vigour  and  of  prudence.  Under  all  the  gloom  and  de- 
pression which  prevail,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  con- 
fidence approaching  to  conviction  that  he  who  overcame 
the  difficulties^  deemed  insurmountable,  which  were  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty,  possesses  sagacity 
to  conceive,  and  energy  to  carry,  the  measures  which  cir- 
cumstances now  demand.  In  whatever  he  has  undertaken, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  hitherto  been  successful ;  and 
if  the  future  may  be  predicted  from  the  past,  he  will  be 
equal  to  the  crisis  which  has  arrived — in  the  civil  conflict 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country  he  will  retire  still  un- 
conquered.  He  will  be  supported  by  the  voice  of  an  en- 
lightened public.  The  confidence  of  the  people  and  the 
re-union  of  parties  will  give  strength  and  j)ermanence 
to  his  administration,  while  he  enforces  the  retrenchments 
and  effects  the  economical  reforms  necessary  to  restore  our 
dilapidated  resources,  and  to  avert  the  approaches  of  na- 
tional decline. 

The  causes  of  the  distress  wliich  has  overspread  the 
country  are  twofold: — primary  and  predisposing;  proxi- 
mate and  exciting.  L,et  us  examine  both.  Of  the  proxi- 
mate first. 
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DEFICIENT    HA&%*£ST. 


Araaog  the  immediaCe  cainrs  wliidi  haTe  oootributed 
to  hmg  OQ  the  present  crisis^  the  principal  has  been  the 
deficient  harrest  of  18^  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  that 
year  one  ndllioB  quarters  of  ftjrrigu  com  were  imported 
into  England.  The  unfaTouraUe  season  occasioned,  in  the 
n^le  item  of  com,  a  destractioa  of  national  wealth  to  the 
extent,  when  measured  in  com,  of  one  million  quarters,  and 
to  the  amount,  when  e^mafed  in  money,  of  the  prime  cost, 
the  freigfat  and  insurance,  of  the  foreign  com  imported. 
Had  the  crop  in  1828  been  an  arerage  one,  the  foreign 
com  which  we  were  oUiged  to  export  a  portion  of  the 
national  wealth  to  obtain,  would  have  been  produced  at 
home  without  any  expense  beyond  that  whidi  the  agricul- 
turist had  already  incurred.  In  effect,  the  quantity  of 
com  imported  to  supply  the  deficiency  was  paid  for  twice 
over:  it  was  paid  for  by  the  farmer  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  on  his  failing  to  obtain  it  as  the  return  of  his 
outlay,  it  was  paid  for  again  by  the  importing  merchant. 
The  expense  incurred  by  the  importing  merchant  in 
making  good  the  supply  of  subsistence,  the  productive  cost 
of  which  the  faraier  had  already  paid,  was  so  much  dead 
loss  to  the  country. 

This  loss  of  national  wealth,  though  it  fell  in  the  first 
instance  upon  the  agricultural  classes,  was  not  confined  to 
them.  Their  loss  may  be  estimated  at  about  three  millions 
sterling.  But  if  the  agricultural  classes  purchased  less  by 
three  millions,  the  trading  classes  must  have  sold  leas  by 
three  millions. — Throughout  every  branch  of  industry  cm- 
ployed  in  supplying  the  home  market,  stagnation  and 
distress  extended. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  when  a  de- 
ficient harvest  occurs,  the  extension  of  the  foreign  market, 
occasioned  by  the  increased  export  which  purchases   the 
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supply  of  foreign  corn,  creates  a  new  demand  for  goods, 
which  compensates  for  the  contraction  of  the  home  market, 
and  thus  leads  to  a  reproduction  of  wealth  equivalent  to 
that  which  the  unfavourable  season  destroys.  Had  the 
harvest  of  1828  not  been  deficient,  the  money  or  the  goods 
which  were  exported  to  purchase  the  necessary  supply  of 
food  would  have  been  an  available  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
other  articles.  We  should  have  had  in  the  country  not 
only  a  quantity  of  com  equal  to  that  imported,  but  also 
the  money  or  the  merchandise  by  which  the  imported  com 
was  paid  for.  A  deficient  harvest  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  destruction  of  a  portion  of  national 
wealth  equal  to  that  which  is  exported  in  order  to  make 
good  the  deficiency. 

In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  commerce,  when  two 
countries  interchange  commodities,  there  is  in  each  'a  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  the  other.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  those  extraordinary  foreign  transactions  consequent  upon 
a  deficient  harvest.  When  the  failure  of  the  crop  in 
England  requires  the  importation  of  foreign  com  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  sterling,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  the 
foreign  market  a  new  and  extraordinary  demand  for  British 
goods,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling,  will  spring  up. 
The  extrordinary  importation  of  com  turns  the  balance  of 
foreign  payments  against  England;  and  her  importing 
merchants  are  obliged  to  give  a  premium  for  bills,  to  remit 
to  their  foreign  correspondents.  A  premium  upon  foreign 
bills  is  a  bounty  upon  exports  :  and  hence,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  extraordinary  importation  of  com  is  followed 
by  an  extraordinary  exportation.  But  an  exportation  ex- 
ceeding the  ordinary  demand  speedily  overstocks  the  foreign 
market,  and  causes  the  prices  of  British  commodities  in 
that  market  to  decline:  the  sudden  impulse  imparted  to 
foreign  trade  is  succeeded  by  stagnation. 

When  a  deficient  harvest  in  England  occasions  an  extraor- 
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far  foTCs^  oarm,  the  growers  and  merdunto 
q£  dfee  oountnes  funssfamg:  the  supply  acquire  an  extraor- 
dnanr  accesaas  of  profit ;  bat  it  bj  no  means  follows  that 
ther  expend  daor  increaaed  profits  m  consaming  an  in- 
cfgmat[tl  qnantxtj  of  Brkish  goods^     The  sadden  and  ex- 
traafdzsoLTT  additkti  to  their  w^th  tfaej  would  not  regard 
as  imromt,  to  be  sp^nt  unprodiictiTely ;    but   rather  as 
cmpUmL  to  be  laid  out  producdTelT.     A  small  part  of  the 
increase  might,  indeed,  be  devoted  lo  immecfiate  enjoyment ; 
but  even  of  this  small  part,  an  insignificant  proportion 
would  be  employed  in  purchasing  a  greater  quantity  oi 
Biiti^  good&     The  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  their  com 
oould  hare  no  perceptible  effect  in  inspiring  the  farmers  and 
merchants  of  the  north  of  £un^  with  as  sudden  a  taste 
for  consuming  an  increased  quantity  of  English  muslins, 
and  broad  cloths,  and  hardware.     The  extraordinary  im- 
portation which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  an  extraor- 
dinary importation  of  foreign  com,  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  foreign  demand ;  and  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  are,  that  the  foreign  market  becomes 
overstocked,  and  that  lower  prices  are  obtained. 

Hence  the  export  of  the  greater  quantity  of  goods  liqui- 
dates a  less  amount  of  foreign  debt  ;  the  unfavourable  ba- 
lance of  payments  continues ;  the  premium  on  bills  remains 
high  ;  the  precious  metals  are  exported,  and  as  their  quan- 
tity in  the  Inxne  market  is  thus  diminished,  their  value  b 
increased.  A  corresponding  diminution  in  the  amount,  and 
increase  in  the  value,  of  the  currency  necessarily  follows,  and 
there  is  a  general  fall  of  prices. 

From  these  illustrations  we  may  distinctly  trace  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  deficient  harvest  of  1828  contributed  to 
produce  the  stagnation  ami  distress  which  have  subsequently 
prevailed.  The  unfavourable  season  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
national  wealth  ;  it  deprived  the  agricultural  classes  of  a 
coubiderable  portion  of  their  means  of  purchasing,  and  by  a 
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neceemry  consequence,  narrowed  the  demand  of  the  home 
market  to  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes.  It  occa- 
sioned an  exportation  of  British  goods  exceeding  the  ordinary 
demand  of  the  foreign  market,  creating  a  glut  and  reac- 
tion injurious  to  commerce;  and  it  turned  the  balance  of 
foreign  payments  against  us  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  abstracted  ;  that  the  currency  was  dimi- 
nished in  amount  and  increased  in  value ;  and  that,  in  the 
home  market,  prices  universaUy  declined.  The  peculiar 
evils  inflicted  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  currency,  or  in  other 
words,  by  a  general  fall  of  prices,  remain  to  be  traced. 

RISE  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  CURRENCY. 

Uniform  experience  proves  that  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
money,  or  in  other  words,  a  general  fall  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, has  an  injurious  operation  upon  industry.  Accu- 
mulated wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  two  distinct  orders — the 
dormant  and  the  active ;  the  former  not  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  production,  and  drawing  their  incomes  from  rent  or 
interest — the  latter  pursuing  the  occupations  of  agriculture, 
manufacture,  or  trade,  and  drawing  their  incomes  from  pro- 
fit A  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  alters  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  in  favour  of  the  dormant,  and  against  the  ac- 
tive proprietor ;  it  enriches  the  classes  whose  revenues  are 
expended  unproductively,  at  the  cost  of  those  by  the  agency 
of  whose  labour  and  capital  the  wealth  of  the  community  is 
created.  It  causes  a  larger  portion  of  the  farmer'*s  produce 
to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  his  stipulated  money  rent, 
and  allows  a  less  portion  to  be  re-invested  in  cultivation  and 
improvement.  The  salaries  of  all  public  functionaries,  the 
wages  of  all  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state,  though 
nominally  the  same,  are  in  reality  increased.  The  mortga- 
gee, the  annuitant,  and  the  fundholder — all  those  who, 
without  actively  engaging  in  the  work  of  production,  live 
upon  the  interest  of  money,  have  their  revenues  increased  at 
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the  expense  of  the  funds  tram  wUch  profits  and  WMgu  are 
denred. 

A  rifle  m  the  value  of  curi encjF  has  other  injurkHia  effects. 
As  money  is  the  practical  measure  ci  ralae  and  medium  of 
excfaai^e,  profits,  practicallj  considered,  must  consist  in  the 
difference  between  the  cost,  estimated  in  moner,  incurred  in 
production,  and  the  Talue,  also  estimated  in  money,  of  the 
commocfitT  produced*  The  difference  between  cost  and 
price  decreases,  or,  in  odier  words,  the  rate  of  profit  fidls, 
whenever,  during  the  proceas  €3i  production,  the  value  of 
mooe J  rises.  Where  business  is  commenced  upon  borrowed 
capital,  or  where  stock  and  materials  are  purchased  upon 
long  credit,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  produces 
effects  still  more  disastrous,  and  inTcdves  a  class  of  skiUed 
and  enterprising  producers,  who  might  otherwise  have  gone 
on  in  full  prosperity,  in  difficulty  and  ndn,  which  no  pru- 
dence could  foresee  or  industry  avert. 

A  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  or  a  fall  in  general 
prices,  suspends  speculative  demand.  One  very  important 
operation  of  mercantile  capital  is  to  purchase  goods  as  they 
are  produced,  and  to  keep  them  on  hand  until  they  are 
wanted  for  consumption.  When  markets  are  declining,  this 
operation  cannot  be  safely  performed.  Hence,  though 
there  should  be  no  over-production — ^nay,  though  the  stocks 
on  hand  should  be  actually  short  of  the  average  consump- 
tion, yet  still  a  rise  in  the  value  of  currency  might  render 
goods  unsaleable,  and  cause  an  apparent  glut  during  a  real 

deficiency. 

In  countries  which  have  contracted  large  public  debts  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  is  peculiarly  in- 
jurious. In  England  the  debt  is,  in  round  numbersy  about 
eight  hundred  millions,  and  the  interest  thirty  millions.  A 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  ten  p«r 
cent,  is  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  contracting  an  additional 
loan  of  eighty  millions,  and  imposmg  additional  annual  taxes 
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to  the  amount  of  three  millions.  A  rise  of  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  money  would  inflict  upon  us  400,000,0001.  of 
additional  debt,  and  15,000,000/.  of  additional  taxation. 
Reduce  prices  one  half,  or  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  double  the  value  of  gold,  and  debt  and  interest  will 
be  doubled  also. 

The  injurious  effects  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  currency 
are  sufficiently  obvious;  the  practical  question  for  con- 
sideration is,  to  what  extent  has  such  rise  actually  taken 
place.  Towards  the  close  of  the  late  war  the  value  of  the 
paper  currency  was  lower  by  ^5  per  cent,  than  the  value  of 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  purported  to  represent.  If 
gold  has  since  that  period  remained  of  the  same  value,  it  is 
self-evident  that,  in  rising  to  par  with  gold,  the  currency 
roust  have  acquired  an  additional  value  of  ^  per  cent.  It 
is  also  self-evident  that  the  value  of  the  currency  must 
have  risen  more  than  ^  per  cent.,  if  the  value  of  gold  now 
be  greater  than  it  was  during  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments. 

Gold  is  a  commodity— its  value,  like  that  of  other  articles, 
is  increased  either  by  increased  demand  or  diminished  sup- 
ply. Since  the  peace,  both  causes  have  operated  to  enhance 
the  exchangeable  power  of  the  precious  metals.  Previous 
to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  gold  coin  circula- 
ting in  England  amounted  to  about  25,000,000/.  The 
restriction  on  cash  payments  diminished  the  demand  for 
gold  to  this  amount,  and,  consequently,  in  this  proportion 
tended  to  render  its  value  throughout  the  commercial  world 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  return  to  cash 
payments  operated  in  a  contrary  direction,  again  increasing 
the  demand  for  gold  to  the  extent  required  to  maintain  a 
metallic  currency,  and  thereby  tending,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  to  enhance  its  value. 

These  operations  were  not  confined  to  England.  Russia, 
which  had  established  a  paper  circulation  in  1792,  contracted 
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-IB  ?'!3T  jb£  151$eMBBave  fgnn  loMBs,  br  the  aid  (^  wbkh 
m  p.iriiaB  of  mc:  Jf^p^  ^^^k^  ^^th^whI  bj  the  issue  of  a  metallic 
carTtsnrr.  Aii«cr3&  ps£viB0d  sBBolumecNisIy  a  similar 
tsacrmczzju:  ikt  paper  aad  waring  from  ber  mint 
w£IjKa»  §SjBrfn^  m  goU  aad  sItct  ooin.  In  1819 
DomsBT^  icbscr:..':ad  ooca  Sor  paper  to  the  amount  of  diree 
aK]&»(  Aoiai^.  Hk  faaaiks  m  the  United  States  of 
Xcrai  Amenca  nesiBed  ■ftilHf  pajmeots  aooo  after  the 
Ez^lbuLaad  for  thai  purpoae  ooosiderable  sums 


W-r£«f  i&r^ti^^^biMt  tbe  ptiiidpal  oommercial  oountries  of 
t^  viisr^  tibf  ^oBaoi  fcrtbe  pnciotts  metals  thus  increased, 
ttKQ-  ^^^¥7^  ^TTcraiAwL  IKnii^  the  citA  wars  and  revo- 
hiSm^  <^  Spanish  Aiaerica,  the  opeiatioos  of  mining  were 
stt«peQhiec«  tbe  stupcndoas  works,  ooostnicted  at  enormous 
labour  and  exjMiue,  w^e  dtlapidatgd  and  destroyed,  and 
the  natiTe  IndLin  populatioo,  by  whom  akme  in  the  tropical 
mountaukS'  the  mines  coul-i  be  effectually  wrought,  emi- 
gnt^  or  per^.>hcd.  The  supply  of  the  metals  from  the 
Spani^  Amefic&n  Stttes  has  been  reduced  by  two-thirds, 
an  J,  in  all  huoiaa  probability,  can  never  be  restored  to 
what  it  formerlv  w;jiiv  From  the  fact,  that  since  the  latter 
years  of  tSe  Lite  war  the  demanJ  for  the  precious  metals 
has  coosiderably  iocreased,  while  the  supply  of  them  has 
been  diminished,  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  their  value 
in  exchange  has  been  enlianced. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  inferences,  however  clear  and 
convincing,  from  the  general  principles  of  supply  and 
demand,  that  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  currency  has  considerably  increased.  This  fact 
is  forced  u]X)n  us  by  the  immediate  and  irresistible  evidence 
of  experience  :  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  is  seen, 
felt,  and  heard  in  the  daily  transactions  of  the  market. 
"  Genera]  j)rices  have  fallen;"^ — "  The  value  of  money  has 
risen ;'"  these  are  the  strictly  convertible  terms  of  an  identical 
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proposition.  AVhoever  either  buys  or  sells  is  assured,  by 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  or  of  goods  exchanges  for  a  less  quantity  of  money,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  same  quantity  of  money  purchases 
a  greater  quantity  of  labour  or  of  goods ;  or,  to  express  the 
self-same  fact  in  different  words,  whoever  buys  or  sells  in 
the  market,  knows  by  his  own  personal  experience  that  the 
value  of  the  currency  has  risen. 

In  his  able  work  upon  high  and  low  prices,  Mr.  Tooke 
contends  that  the  fell  of  prices  since  the  peace  may  be  ac- 
counted for  without  reference  to  changes  in  the  currency, 
by  the  increased  quantities  in  which  the  principal  articles  of 
consumption  have  been  produced  and  brought  to  market. 
No  person  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects will  attempt  to  question  Mr.  Tooke^s  principle  of  the 
influence  of  quantity  on  price.  An  increased  quantity  of 
goods,  the  quantity  of  money  remaining  the  same,  and  a 
diminished  quantity  of  money,  the  quantity  of  goods  re- 
maining unchanged,  produce  similar  effects  upon  prices— or, 
to  vary  the  expression,  occasion  similar  changes  in  the  value 
of  currency.  It  is  only  in  the  prices  of  the  objects  pur- 
chased that  the  value  of  money  can  be  expressed  ;  and  every 
change  in  general  prices,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is  a 
change  in  the  currency.  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  masterly  details 
respecting  the  increased  production  of  the  principal  articles 
of  commerce  since  the  peace,  has  pointed  out  another  and 
very  powerful  cause,  which  would  itself  have  occasioned  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  even  if  no  diminution  had 
occurred  in  the  supply  of  the  metals  from  the  mines,  and  if 
no  increased  demand  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  in  Europe  and  America. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  then,  the  paper  currency 
has  not  only  been  raised  to  par  with  gold,  but  gold  itself  has 
been  increased  in  value  by  the  conjoint  operation  of  three 
several   causes, — the    increased   demand    for   the   precious 
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metals  in  consequence  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
by  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  the  world;  the 
diminished  supply  of  these  metals  from  the  mines ;  and  the 
vastly  increased  proportion  in  which  commodities  have  been 
produced  and  circulated.  The  degree  in  which  these  co- 
operating causes  have  affected  the  value  of  currency  is 
ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  prices.  When  we  take  the 
prices  of  labour  and  of  the  principal  products  of  labour  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  compare  them  with  the  prices  of 
similar  objects  at  the  present  period,  we  discover,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  the  fact  can  be  discovered,  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  currency  during  this  interval  has  been 
enhanced. 

As  the  prices  of  different  objects  have  fallen  in  different 
proportions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  with  precision 
what  the  average  rise  in  the  value  of  currency  has  been.  It 
has  been  sufficiently  great  to  produce  very  disastrous  effects. 
In  altering  the  distribution  of  wealth,  against  the  produc- 
tive classes — in  reducing  profits  during  the  interval  between 
the  capitalists  advance  and  return — and  in  suspending  spe- 
culative demand — it  has  been  the  principal  exciting  or 
proximate  cause  of  much  of  the  embarrassment  and  distress 
which  have  been  experienced  during  its  progress ;  and  in 
adding  to  the  real  amount  of  debt  and  of  taxation,  it  has 
operated  as  a  primary  and  predisposing  cause  of  national 
decline. 

TAXATION. 

The  great  predisposing  or  primary  cause  which  renders 
the  industry  of  this  country  liable  to  periodical  depressioDy 
and  which  so  frequently  exposes  masses  of  the  productive 
classes  to  embarrassment  and  ruin,  is  the  very  large  portion 
of  the  products  of  industry  which  is  taken  from  the  pro- 
ducers by  taxation.  Excessive  taxation  renders  ordinary 
profits  low ;  and  when  ordinary  profits  are  low,  any  slight 
decline  of  prices  may  be  sufficient  to  change  profit  into  loss. 
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A  brief  illustration  of  this  principle  will  be  proper,  as  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  effects  of  taxation  upon 
industry  should  be  distinctly  and  fully  understood. 

A  farmer  paying  no  taxes  expends  100  quarters  of  com 
in  the  cultivation  of  land  which  ordinarily  yields  him  150 
quarters,  and  thus  obtains  a  profit  of  50  per  cent. ;  the  tax- 
gatherer  takes  45  quarters  of  his  produce,  and  his  pro6t  is 
thereby  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  While  paying  no  taxes,  a 
deficient  harvest  reduces  his  produce  from  150  to  120  quar- 
ters, leaving  him  still  a  profit  of  SO  per  cent. ;  an  equal 
deficiency  in  his  crop  occurs  w  h  he  pays  45  quarters  as 
taxes,  and,  instead  of  making  a  profit,  he  suffers  a  loss  of 
25  per  cent,  upon  his  capital. 

This  simple  illustration  shows  distinctly  the  manner  in 
which  taxes  upon  production  reduce  the  rate  of  profit,  and 
expose  the  producer  to  perpetual  hazard,  by  placing  him 
nearer  to  the  verge  where  profit  ceases  and  loss  begins. 
In  a  country  where  taxation  presses  heavily  upon  the  pro- 
ductive classes  profits  must  necessarily  be  low,  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest,  or  of  an  accidental  stagna- 
tion of  trade,  will  be  accompanied  not  merely  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  expected  gain,  but  by  an  absolute  destruction  of 
capital. 

To  the  principle  here  stated  it  may  be  objected,  that  when 
the  farmer  receives  protection  proportioned  to  the  imposts 
laid  upon  him,  the  increased  price  of  his  produce  will  enable 
him  to  pay  his  taxes  without  suffering  any  diminution  of 
his  profits.  This  objection  requires  to  be  very  carefully 
considered. 

Id  agriculture  a  considerable  portion  of  farm  produce  is 
spent  upon  the  farm — for  seed,  for  the  food  of  labourers, 
and  for  the  food  of  cattle.  The  high  price  of  this  portion 
of  his  produce  has  no  efiect  upon  the  farmer^s  profit ;  it  is 
the  high  price  of  that  portion  which  he  can  take  to  market 
from  which  alone  he  can  derive  any  benefit.     For  the  sake 
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•-»:>vx:c  A  rr«  rr  tb*  pri»  of  other  things  expended  in 
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*:r>  iSe  sc=>e  rt:*  jr  pcvift  »  before;  but  the  important 

^j^    .x:  r^-r^  xx^tn^  :<  f-  possfUe,  under  any  system  of 
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of  the  produce  of  industry  was  taken  from   the 
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productive  classes  by  taxation,  the  manufacturer,  like  the 
farmer,  realised  a  profit  of  50  per  cent.;  and  after  the 
taxes  imposed  on  him,  and  before  the  rise  of  agricultural 
produce,  the  rate  of  his  profit,  like  that  of  the  farmer,  falls 
to  five  per  cent.     Now,  if  the  manufacturers  who  supplied 
the  farmer  with  clothing,  furniture,  and  implements,  did 
not  raise  the  price  of  those  articles  with  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  food  and  raw  materials,  by  the  expenditure  of  which 
those  manufactured  articles  were  prepared,  they  could  not 
continue  their  business.     By  the  supposition,  they  had  be- 
fore the  rise  of  prices,  100/.  with  which  to  purchase  the  food 
and  materials  expended  on  articles  which  they  sold  for  105/. ; 
but  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  doubled :  the  quan- 
tity of  food  and  raw  material  which  formerly  cost  100/.  now 
costs  200/.,  and  if  the  finished  articles  prepared  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  quantity  continue  to  sell  at  the  same  price 
as  before,  namely  105/.,  the  class  of  manufactures  must 
perish.     In  all  the  branches  of  productive  industry  the  rates 
of  profit  have  a  tendency  to  the  same  common  level.    When 
taxation  absorbs  the  produce  of  industry,  and  when  it  is 
attempted  to  give  a  countervailing  protection  to  the  pro- 
ducer by  enabling  him  to  raise  his  prices,  one  of  two  things 
must  necessarily  happen  :  either  the  protection  afforded  will 
not  produce  the  intended  effect  of  raising  prices  at  all,  or  else 
it  will  raise  them  generally.     In  neither  case  can  protection 
have  any  influence  in  preventing  taxation  from   reducing 
profit.     If  the  quantity  of  commodities  produced  exceed  by 
50  per  cent,  the  quantity  expended  in  their  production,  and 
if  out  of  the  increase  the  state  abstract  45  per  cent.,  then,  at 
whatever  price  commodities  may  sell,  the  producers  will 
have  the  rate  of  their  profit  reduced  from  50  to  5  per  cent., 
and  will   be  placed  in  that  precarious  situation  in  which 
every  slight  vibration  of  the  market  may  change  profit  into 
loss. 
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ifliei  ve  cvrnifflL^  cbe  extent  and  intenatjof  diis  predift- 
r;-«:«ne  ctiuse — wqa  we  estzmalie  tb^  tot  large  proportioo 
oe  che  pn>iuct»  of  indnatrj  which  is  taken  from  the  prodtic- 
li^e  cLK^ses  to  support  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  poor, 
under  the  «eTeni]  farms  €fi  taxes»  tithes,  and  rates,  we  at 
once  perceiTe  that  in  all  the  departments  of  national  indus- 
try— agricuhure,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  rates  of 
profit  must  be  low,  and  that  the  margin  between  the  points 
at  which  profit  is  realized  and  loss  incurred  is  contracted  to 
a  narrow  line.  If  these  predisposing  causes  cannot  be  re- 
mov(>cl,  distress  must  recur,  and  national  decline  become 
inovitfibh*.  The  means  of  averting  the  evil  remain  to  be 
conrticlrrtHJ. 
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REMOVAL  OF  THE  PREDISPOSING  CAUSES 

OF  DISTRESS. 

The  elastic  force  of  British  industry  under  pressure 
baffles  calculation.  When  we  review  the  extent  and  the 
intensity  of  the  causes  which  have  so  long  depressed  pro- 
duction, our  surprise  is  excited,  not  by  the  occasional 
prevalence  of  distress,  but  rather  by  the  fact  that  England 
has  not  as  yet  fallen  into  deep  and  irretrievable  decline. 
There  is  a  vigorous  principle  of  vitality  in  the  country, 
which  affords  reasonable  grounds  of  hope.  Let  remedial 
measures,  founded  on  correct  principles,  be  cautiously 
yet  unflinchingly  applied,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  exist- 
ing crisis  will  be  overcome.  Remove  the  primary  and 
predisposing  causes  of  distress,  and  national  prosperity 
will  be  speedily  restored.       ^ 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  principal  predisposing  cause 
of  national  distress  is  the  absorption,  by  taxation,  of  a 
portion  of  the  produce  of  industry,  so  large  as  to  reduce 
the  producers^  profit  almost  to  nothing.  The  most  obvious 
and  effectual  remedy  would  be,  a  reduction  of  the  taxes; 
but  in  applying  this  remedy  to  any  very  beneficial  extent, 
a  difficulty  occurs  :  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  public 
revenue  is  a  fixed  charge,  which  is  appropriated  to  defray- 
ing the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  which  cannot  be  reduced 
without  breaking  faith  with  the  national  creditor.  Re- 
trenchment operating  only  on  that  smaller  portion  of  the 
public  revenue  which  supports  our  civil  and  military  esta- 
blishments, may  do  something,  but  cannot  do  enough.  To 
relieve  the  oppressed  and  palsied  industry  of  the  country,  it 
is  necessary  not  only  that  taxation  should  be  diminished^ 
but  that  its  direction  should  be  altered.  Is  it  not  possible 
so  to  adjust  taxation  as  to  prevent  it  from  reducing  the  rate 
of  profit  upon  capital  P  Of  all  financial  questions  this  is 
the  most  important. 
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niand  for  goods,  remains  the  same  as  before,  and  no  effect, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  is  produced  upon  the  quantity  of 
wealth  created.  • 

Taxes  amounting  to  50  per  cent,  upon  his  profits  are  im- 
posed upon  the  active  capitalist  who  embarked  his  10,000/. 
in  the  manufacturing  business.  Mark  the  very  different 
results :  profits  are  reduced  from  10  to  5  per  cent,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  the  market  rate  of  interest.  The  active 
capitalist  has  no  longer  a  motive  to  continue  in  business, 
and  will  seek  the  earliest  opportunity  of  withdrawing  his 
money,  and  investing  it  in  securities  which,  at  the  existing 
rate  of  interest,  yield  him  the  same  per  centage,  without 
risk  or  trouble,  which  he  is  able  to  obtain  by  incurring  the 
hazard  and  the  labour  of  preparing  goods  for  the  market. 
The  labourers  he  employed  are  thrown  out  of  work ;  the 
quantity  of  wealth  produced  is  diminished. 

Take  another  example : — A  nobleman  inherits  a  landed 
estate,  which  he  lets  out  to  tenantry  at  a  rental  of  10,000/. 
a  year;  the  tenantry  employ  capital  to  the  amount  of 
100,000/. ;  the  average  price  of  corn  is  3/.  per  quarter,  and 
the  average  produce  of  the  estate  is  equivalent  to  40,000 
quarters,  worth,  at  the  average  price,  120,000/.  In  this  case, 
the  tenantry,  after  payingtheir  rent  of  10,000/.,  and  replacing 
their  annual  expenditure  of  100,000/.,  retain  in  their  hands 
a  surplus  of  10,000/.,  or,  in  other  words,  make  10  per  cent, 
profit  on  their  capital. 

Taxes  are  imposed  on  articles  of  luxury,  as  carriages, 
pleasure  horses,  livery  servants,  foreign  wines,  &c.,  so  that 
a  person  expending  10,000/.  pays  in  taxes  5,000/.  per 
annum.  It  is  obvious  that  these  taxes  inflict  no  injury 
upon  agriculture ;  that  they  neither  lower  the  price  of  com 
Dor  increase  the  cost  of  raising  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
leave  the  profits  of  the  farmer  exactly  as  before. 

Alter  the  direction  of  taxation  :  instead  of  imposing  high 
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duties  upon  articles  of  luxury  consumed  in  immediate 
enjoyment,  impose  them  on  articles  consumed  in  the  cultivsr 
vation  of  the  earth  ;  let  taxes  upon  farm-houses  and  build- 
ings, upon  agricultural  labourers  and  horses,  and  upon 
timber,  iron,  and  leather,  render  it  necessary  for  the 
tenantry  in  cultivating  their  farms,  to  expend  105,000/. 
where  they  before  expended  only  100,000/.  Their  produce 
sdls  for  120,000/.  When  they  have  replaced  their  expendi- 
ture of  105,000/,  and  paid  the  rent,  amounting  to  10,000/., 
they  will  have  a  surplus  remaining  in  thdr  hands  of  6,000/. ; 
taxation  will  have  reduced  agricultural  profit  from  10  to 
something  less  than  5  per  cent. 

While  agriculture  is  thus  permanently  depressed  by  taxa- 
tion, a  casualty  unfavourable  to  the  farmer  occurs :  the  value 
of  money  is  raised — an  abundant  harvest  gives  an  excessive 
supply  of  corn  of  home  growth,  or  a  deficient  harvest,  by 
opening  the  ports,  is  followed  by  an  excessive  importation 
from  abroad ;  these  causes,  acting  singly  or  amjointly,  re- 
duce the  price  of  coi*n  from  60s.  to  BOa.  per  quarter.  The 
tenantry  on  our  estate  sell  their  40,000  quarters  for  100,000/., 
and,  when  their  rent  is  paid,  have  90,000/.  left  They 
expended  105,000/.  in  cultivation,  and  have  thejrefcHre  lost 
15,000/.  Two  or  three  such  years,  and  they  are  ruined. 
The  remitting  of  the  whole  of  their  rent  would  not  enable 
them  to  recover  their  lost  capital. 

It  is  an  important  principle,  and  one  admitting  of  the 
strictest  demonstration,  that  taxes  on  vested  property,  on 
the  rent  of  land,  houses,  and  on  money  on  mortgage,  and  in 
the  public  funds,  have  no  injurious  influence  upon  the 
production  of  wealth,  or  upon  the  national  prosperity ;  and 
that  it  is  those  taxes  only  which  fall  upon  the  actively  pro- 
ductive cl^ss,  which  reduce  the  rate  of  profit,  and  bring  a 
country  prematurely,  first  to  the  stationary  and  th^i  to  the 
declining  state. 
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OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

It  may  beobjected,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  incomes 
derived  from  vested  property,  without  taxing  in  an  equa( 
degree  incomes  derived  from  capital  actively  employed. 
This  objection,  which  is  deserving  of  great  consideration, 
will  be  admitted  to  be  inapplicable,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  exempting  directly  productive  industry  from 
taxation,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  would  be  beneficial  to 
those  dormant  proprietors  who  live  upon  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  interest  of  vested  capital. 

The  rent  of  land  and  the  interest  of  money  are  portions 
of  that  net  annual  produce  which  remains  after  the  replace* 
ment  of  the  expenditure  by  which  the  gross  produce  was 
created.  Were  the  productive  powers  of  industry  so  low 
that  no  surplus  existed,  there  could  be  neither  rent  nor 
interest.  Though  labour  were  so  effective  that  the  wealth 
produced  exceeded  by  50  per  cent,  the  wealth  expended 
in  production,  yet,  should  the  taxes  paid  by  the  industrious 
classes  absorb  the  whole  of  this  surplus,  nothing  could  be 
paid  either  for  the  use  of  land,  or  for  the  loan  of  capital.  It 
is  plain  that  when  taxes  press  too  heavily  on  the  productive 
classes,  they  may  be  fully  as  injurious  to  the  dormant 
proprietor  as  taxes  paid  directly  by  himself.  To  render  this 
self-evident)  let  us  recur  to  the  former  examples. 

The  dormant  capitalist  who  lays  out  as  an  investment 
10,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  manufacturing  premises,  and  who 
lets  them  to  an  active  capitalist  for  500/.  per  annum,  can 
obtain  this  rent  only  because  the  active  capitalist  is  able  to 
sell  the  goods  he  fabricates  at  a  price  which  will  replace  to 
him  all  the  things  expended  in  their  production,  with  a  sur- 
plus equal  both  to  the  rent  he  pays  and  to  something  more 
than  the  market  rate  of  interest  upon  the  capital  he  ad- 
vances. Thus,  if  the  active  capitalist  expend  10,000/.  in 
manufacturing  his  goods,  and  if  the  market  rate  of  interest 
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replaced  his  capital  with  a  profit  so  far  exceeding  the  market 
rate  of  interest  as  to  induce  him  to  continue  his  occupation. 
When  the  landed  proprietor  pays  into  the  treasury,  in  the 
form  of  a  property-tax,  that  portion  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil  which  constitutes  rent,  the  injury^in  flic  ted  upon 
him  is  in  no  way  greater  than  it  would  be  were  such  surplus 
produce  not  to  pass  through  his  hands,  but  to  be  paid  at 
once  into  the  treasury  by  the  tenant,  under  the  fonn  of  a 
tax  upon  production. 

But  to  the  objection  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  dor- 
mant proprietors  without  at  the  same  time  taxing  the  ac- 
tively productive  capitalist  in  an  equal  degree,  an  answer 
more  triumphant  may  be  given.  Such  a  distribution  of 
taxation  would  be  beneficial,  not  injurious,  to  the  dormant 
proprietor.  When  heavy  taxation  on  tb,e  productive  classes 
predisposes  to  the  declining  state,  the  value  of  every  species 
of  property  is  gradually  reduced;  but  when  taxation  is  so 
adjusted  that  adequate  profits  are  acquired,  and  the  pro- 
gressive state  maintained,  the  value  of  land  and  of  houses, 
and  the  amount  of  income  derived  from  them,  continue  to 
increase;  while,  if  the  interest  of  money  does  not  continue 
to  rise,  it  is  preserved  at  a  higher  rate  than  if  profits  were 
absorbed  by  taxation.  These  principles  are  so  important 
that  a  brief  elucidation  may  be  proper. 

Take  an  extreme  case.  The  public  exigencies  are  such, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  either  a  system  of  taxation  which 
shall  reduce  profits  almost  to  nothing,  or  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion which  shall  reduce  the  incomes  of  dormant  proprietors 
almost  to  nothing.  The  latter  alternative  is  preferred,  and 
the  dormant  proprietors  become  little  more  than  receivers 
for  the  public  treasury. 

In  the  case  here  supposed,  profits  would  be  high,  and 
wealth  and  population  would  increase.  As  these  increased, 
the  increasing  demand  foi  subsistence  would  raise  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce  in  relation  to  manufactured  goods, 
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and  would  consequently  give  to  the  fanner  a  profit  greater 
than  that  obtained  by  other  producers.  The  competition  of 
activecapitaliststo  participatein  thehigberrateof  agricultural 
profits  would  raise  the  value  of  land,  and  create  for  the  pro- 
prietor a  new  and  additional  income  in  lieu  of  that  absorbed 
by  the  state.  As  prosperity  advanced,  improved  and  cheaper 
modes  of  culture  would  be  adopted,  and  more  ecoDomical 
manufacturing  processes  discovered,  and  these,  by  increasing 
the  productive  powers  of  labour,  might  prevent,  for  an  al- 
most indefinite  period,  the  rising  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce from  lowering  general  profits.  The  rents  obtained  for 
houses,  for  buildings,  and  for  situations  favorable  for  carry- 
ing on  manufactures  and  trade  would  advance.  High  profits 
would  render  the  active  capitalist  desirous  of  borrowing,  in 
order  to  extend  his  business,  and  would  tempt  the  monied 
capitalists  to  embark  in  trade  rather  than  lend  out  at  inte- 
rest ;  and  thus,  the  number  of  borrowers  increasing,  while 
the  number  of  lenders  diminished,  the  interest  of  money 
would  continue  high.  It  appears  by  clear  demonstrative 
evidence,  that  when  excessive  taxation  on  the  productive 
classes  has  so  lowered  the  profits  of  industry,  as  to  endanger 
the  coming  on  of  the  declining  state,  it  becomes  the  interest 
of  proprietors  and  dormant  money  capitalists  that  a  property 
tax  should  be  substituted  for  the  taxes  pressing  most  severdy 
on  production. 

There  is  another  objection.  It  may  be  urged  Uiat  a  pro- 
perty-tax, by  diminishing  the  motive  to  accumulate,  has  as 
injurious  an  effect  upon  production  as  taxes  lowering  the 
rate  of  profit.  The  objection  is  inapplicable :  the  efiect  of  a 
property-tax  would  be,  to  lower  the  price  of  property  to  a 
purchaser,  and  not  to  check  the  accumulation  made  to  efiect 
the  purchase.  Levy  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  income 
derived  from  land,  houses,  and  public  funds,  and  the  vendor 
of  property  nominally  yielding  100/.  per  annum,  would  in 
reality  have  only  90/.   per  an^um  to  dispose  of-— the  pur- 
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chase  money  would  be  calculated,  not  on  100/.  but  on  90/. 
The  number  of  years^  purchase  which  would  be  given  for  the 
diminished  income  of  the  vendor  would  be  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  market  rate  of  interest  at  the  time.     It  has 
been  shewn  that  taxation,  so  adjusted  as  to  relieve  produc- 
tion and  elevate  the  profits  of  industry  to  the  level  of  pros- 
perity, would  increase  the  disposition  to  borrow,and  diminish 
that  to  lend,  and  thus  preserve  the  interest  of  money  high. 
When  interest  is  high,  property  sells  for  fewer  years^  pur- 
chase.   It  is  apparent  that  shifting  the  pressure  of  taxation 
from  industry  to  property,  instead  of  checking  accumula- 
tion,  would  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  increase,  amongst 
the  industrious  classes,  both  the  motive  and   the  power  to 
accumulate. 

Under  any  given  rate  of  interest,  a  tax  upon  property 
must  reduce  its  selling  price.  A  permanent  property-tax 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  appropriation,  by  the  State,  of  a 
portion  of  the  dormant  capital  of  the  country.  To  render 
this  appropriation  equal  and  equitable,  it  ought  to  extend 
to  all  mortgages  to  which  dormant  capital  may  be  liable 
when  the  tax  on  property  is  imposed.  For  example,  if  a 
landed  estate,  yielding  1,000/.  per  annum,  were,  previous  to 
the  imposition  of  a  property-tax,  charged  with  1000/.  at  6 
per  cent.,  then  upon  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  10  per  cent. 
upon  the  rental  of  this  estate,  the  mortgagee  should  not 
only  be  obliged  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  annual  tax, 
but,  in  the  event  of  his  foreclosing  upon  the  proprietor, 
should  be  compelled  to  abate  1 0  per  cent,  upon  the  princi- 
pal sum,  and  to  receive  900/.  instead  of  1000/.  This  would 
place  the  proprietor  and  the  mortgagee  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  before.  The  state  would  have  appropriated  one- 
tenth  of  the  property  of  each. 

IMPORTANT  COROLLARY. 
From   the  principles  above  unfolded,  a  most  important 
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corollary  results.  A  national  debty  whatever  may  he  ife 
amount^  has  no  injurious  influence^  either  on  the  pros- 
perity  or  on  the  financial  resources  of  a  country^  provided 
the  interest  upon  it  be  paid  out  of  taxes  imposed^  not 
upon  the  productive  classes^  but  upon  dormant  capital. 
This  very  important  corollary  demands  illustration. 

Take  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  one-half,  for  ex- 
ample, of  all  the  vested  property  of  tlie  country ;  and  its 
interest  as  equivalent  to  half  the  income  derived  from  this 
dormant  capital.     Assume,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  and 
precision,  that  the  fee-simple  of  the  vested  property  of  the 
country,  exclusive  of  the  public  funds,  is  1,000,000,000/.; 
that  the  debt  is  500,000,000/. ;  that  the  rental  and  interest 
of  all  vested  property,  exclusive  of  the  dividends  of  the 
fundholders,  is  50,000,000/.,  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  or  dividends  of  the  fundholders,  are  25,000,000/.; 
to  pay  this  interest  a  tax  is  laid  upon  the  incomes  of  all 
dormant  capitalists,  including  those  of  the  fundholders. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  landed  proprietors  will 
not  pay,  nor  will  the  fundholders  receive,  the  whole  interest 
amounting  to  25,000,000/.  of  the  public  debt.  Both  are 
taxed  in  an  equal  proportion.  The  whole  nominal  income 
upon  which  the  tax  is  levied  amounts  to  75,000,000/.  The 
landed  proprietors,  who  have  two-thirds  of  this  income,  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  tax  ;  the  fundholders  pay  the  other  third. 
The  public  creditors  owe  to  themselves  one-third  of  the 
debt,  and  one-third  of  the  interest  they  will  pay  with  erne 
hand,  and  will  receive  with  the  other. 

Let  the  amount  of  the  debt  be  equal  to  the  whole  fee 
simple  of  all  the  lands,  mines,  fisheries,  canals,  docks,  wharfs, 
houses,  buildings,  and  favorable  situations  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  let  the  interest  be  equal  to  the  whole  rental  of 
every  species  of  property.  The  nation  would  not  on  this 
account  have  arrived  at  the  limits  of  her  financial  resources. 
Fifty  per  cent.  u|>on  the  nominal  amount  of  dormant  cm- 
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pital,  including  funded  property,  would  pay  the  principal 
of  the  debt;  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  nominal  income 
derived  from  this  capital  would  defray  the  interest;  for  the 
public  creditors  would  now  owe  to  themselves  one-half  of 
the  debt,  and  one-half  of  the  interest  they  would  pay  with 
one  hand  and  receive  with  the  other. 

When  public  debts  are  considered  as  charges  upon  dor- 
mant  capital,  of  which   dormant  capital  they  themselves 
form  a  part,  they  may  be  increased  to  any  conceivable 
amount  without  occasioning  national  bankruptcy,  or  inter- 
fering, in   any  way,  with  the  profits  of  industry  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.     Take  an  extreme  case.     The 
fee  simple  of  all  the  dormant  capital  of  the  country,  exclu- 
sive of  the  public  debt,  is  1,000,000,000/.,  and  the  income 
derived  from  it  50,000,000/.,  while  the  nominal  amount  of 
the  public  debt  is  9,000,000,000/.,  and  the  nominal  interest 
450,000,000/.      In  this  case  the   public  creditor  owes  to 
himself  nine-tenths  of  his  demand,  and  pays  with  one  hand 
nine-tenths  of  the  interest  which  is  received  by  the  other. 
While  funded  debts  are  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  dormant  capital  of  a  country,  and,  as  such,  are  charged 
with  their  due  projjortion  of  interest,  it  is  self-evident  that 
they  can  never  equal  the  whole  of  the  dormant  capital, 
or  absorb,  in  the  payment  of  interest,  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  or  rental  of  the  country. 

Public  debts,  the  interest  of  which  is  chargeable  upon 
the  incomes  derived  from  the  dormant  capital  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  may  be  paid  off  with  peculiar  facility. 
As  such  debts  increase,  any  given  amount  of  surplus  revenue 
applied  as  a  sinking  fund  acquires  increased  efiicacy  in 
discharging  them.  The  taxes  imposed  to  defray  their 
interest  have  the  effect  of  lowering,  not  the  rate  of  profit 
or  of  interest,  but  the  price  of  stock.  If  interest  be  at  five 
per  cent.,  and  if  the  tax  imposed  for  paying  the  interest  of 
the  debt  be  50  per  cent,  upon  the  income  of  dormant  capi- 
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talists,  the  money  price  of  100/.  stock  will  be  501.  Should 
the  debt  be  so  increased  that  it  required  a  tax  of  75  per 
cent,  upon  dormant  income  to  pay  the  interest,  then,  the 
market  rate  of  interest  remaining  the  same,  the  price  of 
stock  would  fall  from  50/.  to  25/.  In  the  latter  case,  any 
given  sum  applied  as  a  sinking  fund  would  liquidate  twice 
the  nominal  amount  of  debt  which  it  could  liquidate  in 
the  former  case. 

On  the  same  principle,  when  the  interest  of  public  debt, 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  income  of  dormant  capitalists, 
is  taxed  to  defray  itself,  the  nominal  amount  of  any  new 
loan  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  tax  imposed 
upon  the  dividends.  The  market  rate  of  interest  remaining 
at  five  per  cent..,  government  must  give  100/.  in  stock  for 
50/.  in  money  when  the  tax  upon  dormant  income  is  50 
per  cent. ;  and  for  25/.  in  money  when  the  tax  is  75  per 
cent.  On  the  last  portion  of  a  public  debt,  the  power  of  a 
given  sinking  fund  is  not  increased  by  taxing  the  fund- 
holder  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  dormant  capitalists. 
But  were  this  principle  adopted  into  the  financial  ^stem, 
every  additional  portion  of  debt  incurred  by  lowering  the 
price  of  stock  would  increase  the  power  of  a  given  sinking 
fund  over  all  the  portions  of  debt  previously  incurred. 

A   PROPERTY  TAX. 

In  the  foregoing  illustrations  extreme  cases  have  been 
taken,  in  order  to  place  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view 
the  operation  of  the  principles  advanced.  It  is  not  at  all 
proposed,  however,  that  in  practice  these  principles  riumki 
be  carried  to  the  extreme  of  levying  upon  the  incomes  of 
dormant  capitalists  the  whole  amount  of  the  interest  <^  the 
public  debt ;  all  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  these  princi- 
ples should  be  adopted  into  our  financial  system  with  due 
caution  and  to  a  limited  extent,  in  order  to  relieve  our 
oppressed  and  almost  expiring  industry. 
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With  this  view  the  main  financial  alteration  should  be  the 
imposition  of  a  permanent  and  moderate  property-tax,  say 
to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  incomes  derived 
from  land,  houses,  funds,  mortgages,  annuities,  and  every 
species  of  investment  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
revenue  without  directly  engaging  in  the  business  of  pro- 
duction. The  act  imposing  this  tax  should  contain  a 
provision,  to  the  effect  that  individuals,  having  fixed  money 
charges  upon  dormant  capital,  as  above  described,  should 
bear  their  due  proportion  of  the  impost  by  a  deduction  of 
five  per  cent,  from  the  interest  while  they  continued  to 
receive  it,  and  by  a  like  deduction  from  the  principal  when 
they  called  it  in.  Such  a  provision  would  be  an  equitable 
and  necessary  protection  to  landed  and  other  property 
charged  with  mortgages  and  settlements. 

The  imposition  of  this  property-tax  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  every  practicable  diminution  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture, and  by  a  repeal,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  retrenchment 
and  property  tax,  of  imposts  pressing  upon  the  productive 
classes.  No  person  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  causes 
of  national  wealth  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  these  financial 
arrangements  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  remove 
the  predisposing  causes  of  decline,  to  relieve  existing 
distress,  and  to  promote  permanent  prosperity.  Other 
important  remedial  measures — the  revision  of  the  poor  laws, 
and  the  commutation  of  tithes,  upon  the  principle  of 
waking  the  revenue  of  the  church  bear  a  fixed  proportion, 
not  to  the  gross  but  to  the  net  produce  of  the  soil — remain 
for  future  consideration.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
shewn  that  an  effective  system  of  economy  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  transference 
of  taxation  from  the  profit  created  by  active  capital  to  the 
income  derived  from  dormant  property,  would  speedily 
impart  to  the  oppressed  and  palsied  industry  of  the  country 
renovated   and    undecaying   vigour.       The   symptoms    of 
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debility  which  have  been  recently  exhibited  are  the  effects 
of  external  accident,  not  of  internal  decay.  Our  soil  and 
climate  are  not  changed — our  varied  and  admirable 
machinery  for  abridging  and  perfecting  labour  is  in  a 
course,  not  of  deterioration^  but  of  continuous  improvement ; 
and  our  working  population  has  as  yet  lost  nothing  of 
energy,  intelligence,  and  skill.  All  our  sources  of  wealth 
are  unexhausted,  and  our  instruments  of  production  unim- 
paired. Our  advantages  from  soil,  mines,  position,  and 
internal  communication,  are  so  decided,  that,  under  an 
economical  government,  acting  on  sound  financial  princi- 
ples, England  may  advance  in  an  almost  unlimited  course 
of  prosperity,  and  continue,  for  ages  to  come,  the  emporium 
of  the  world. 


LONDON : 
FRINTED    BY    J.    MITCHELL    AND    CO.    (lATE    BRETTCLL), 
RUPERT    STRBKT,    BAYMAKKET. 


LETTER    VII. 


TO  THE 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  R  PEEL,  BART.,  M.P. 

<SfC.  f^C.  SfC. 

On  the  expediency  of  establishing  Differential  Duties 
in  favour  of  the  British  Colonies  ;  and  on  the 
Effects  which  the  importation  of  Com  and  Cattle 
from  foreign  parts  is  calculated  to  produce^  upon 
the  welUbeing  of  the  Working  Classes,  upon  the 
progress  of  Agriculture,  and  upon  the  Value  of 
Landed  Property  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Sib, 

Believing  that  the  alterations  in  the  Corn  Laws 
and  in  the  Tariff  Duties,  which  have  been  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty^s  Grovemment,  will  effect  as  near  an  approach  to- 
wards free  trade  as  it  would  be  expedient  or  safe,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  attempt;  conceiving  that  the  most  important 
and  salutary  of  these  reforms  are  those  which  establish  dif- 
ferential duties  in  favour  of  the  productions  of  the  British 
ccdonies ;  and  trusting  that  the  next  step  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  theoretical  perfection  into  our  commercial  code 
will  be,  the  assimilation  of  the  colonial  trade  to  a  home  or 
eoasting  trade,  I  would  request  permission  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  suggestions  which  have  occurred  to 
me,  regarding  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the 
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practical  adoption  of  your  enlightened  declaration,  that  the 
colonies  should  be  considered  as  forming  integral  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Were  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
colonies  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  trade  between 
England  and  Ireland,  then  England  would  receive  from  the 
colonies  increasing  quantities  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
would  export  to  them,  in  return,  increasing  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
extensive  change,  upon  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing, 
and  of  the  agricultural  interests  in  England  ?  When  the 
establishment  of  unrestricted  trade,  aided  by  all  the  facilities 
for  the  free  distribution  of  labour  and  capital  which  govern- 
ment could  now  afford,  should  give  practical  continuity  to 
our  widely  dissevered  empire,  and  should  bring,  as  it  were, 
the  fertile  wastes  of  the  colonies  into  jux tap-position  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  what  effect  would  this  virtual  extension  of 
the  area  of  England  have  upon  the  well-being  of  her  people, 
and  upon  the  conditio:!  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  her 
soil  ?  A  question  of  deeper  interest  could  scarcdy  be  pro- 
posed. Let  us  proceed  to  its  consideration  with  that  grave 
and  dispassionate  attention  which  its  importance  demands. 

Why  is  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  inferior  to  the  condition  of  the  same 
classes  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  ?  In  the 
United  States,  wealth  and  population  increase  with  a  rapidity' 
unknown  in  old  countries ;  and,  in  the  United  States,  the 
field  of  employment  for  the  accumulating  wealth,  and  the 
multiplying  people,  is  so  ample  and  so  expansive,  that  pit>6t8 
and  wages  remain  high ;  that  throughout  the  Union  every 
working  man,  with  industry  and  frugality,  may  speedily 
become  a  landed  proprietor.  In  England,  the  picture  is 
unhappily  reversed.  Here,  though  wealth  and  population 
increase  less  rapidly  than  in  the  United  States,  yet  they 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  field  of  employment.     The. 
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jcapitalistB  who  engage  in  agriculture  and  in  trade  generally 
obtain  tow  profits,  and  frequently  suffer  loss,  while  masses 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race— of  that  energetic  race  which  is 
destined    to  di£Puse  Christian  civilisation  throughout  the    ^ 
world — unable  to  obtain  subsistence  by  their  labour,  are 
immured  in  workhouses.     Wherefore,  1  again  ask,  is  the    ; 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  ^' 
inferior  to  the  condition  of  the  same  classes  in  the  American    * 
Union  ?  In  England,  the  productive  powers  of  industry  are  / 
greater  than  in  America ;  the  land  is  better  cultivated,  and 
yields  more  abundant  crops ;  and,  in  all  the  branches  of 
manufacture,  labour,  and  capital,  and  mechanical  power,     . 
are  more  extensively,  more  skilfully,  and  more  effectually 
applied.     To  what  counteracting  cause,   therefore,  is   it  v 
owing,  that  the  industry  which  is  most  productive  is  the 
worst  rewarded  ? 

The  main  causes  which  render  the  reward  of  industry  so 
much  higher  in  America  than  in  England  are  simply  these : 
Id  America,  when  accumulating  capital  and  increasing 
population  press  beyond  the  limits  of  employment,  and  begin 
to  depress  wages  and  profits  in  the  old  states,  labour  and 
capital  pour  themselves  out  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  Western  territory;  while,  in  England,  when  labour 
and  capital  increase,  a  proportional  increase  of  fertile  land, 
from  which  to  obtain  subsistence,  cannot  be  obtained ;  em- 
ployment becomes  scarce  in  relation  to  the  numbers  seeking 
to  be  employed,  and  profits  and  wages  are  consequently 
reduced.  Now  England,  in  her  colonies,  possesses  as  great 
an  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land  as  that  possessed 
by  the  United  States ;  and,  therefore,  if  these  colonial  lands 
were  made  available  to  British  enterprise,  the  main  cause 
which  renders  the  condition  of  the  industrious  classes  less 
prosperous  in  England  than  in  the  United  States  would  be 
removed.  Wherefore,  then,  are  they  not  thus  available? 
Why  do  not  the  labourers  and  capitalists  of  England  derive 
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the  same  advantages  from  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
colonies,  which  the  labourers  and  capitalists  of  America 
derive  from  the  unoccupied  lands  of  their  western  forests  ? 
For  this  simple — this  obvious  reason:  — the  unappn>- 
priated  lands  belonging  to  England  lie  beyond  the  seas.  In 
America,  when  employment  begins  to  fiul  in  the  Eastern 
states,  the  labourer  can  pass,  without  difficulty,  to  the 
Western  territory;  but,  in  England,  when  emjdoyment 
fails  at  home,  the  labourer  cannot  cross  the  ocean  and  settle 
in  another  hemisphere. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  immediate  cause  which  renders 
the  productive  classes  less  happy  in  England  than  iti  the 
United  States,  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing, between  the  sea-divided  dominions  of  England,  that 
free  circulation  of  labour  and  capital  which  exists  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  states  of  the  American  Union. 
This  difficulty  may  be  removed.  The  important  measure 
which  Lord  Stanley  has  proposed  to  Parliament,  for  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  Australia, 
will  create,  under  the  improvemeiito  and  extensions  which 
experience  may  suggest,  an  emigration  fund  anfficient  to 
BRIDGE  THE  OCEAN,  and  thus  to  enable  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pass  over  and  cnltivate  the 
fertile  wastes  of  the  colonies.  But,  in  order  to  give  foU 
effect  to  this  most  bene6cial  measure,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  place  the  trade  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country  upon  the  footing  of  a  Home  Teade. 

Should  the  measure  proposed  by  Lord  Stanley,  modi- 
fied and  improved  as  experience  may  suggest,  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  and 
should  a  perfectly  free  trade  be  established  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies,  the  population  of  the 
British  empire  might  increase  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  double  every  H 
years,  without  pressing  upon  the  limits  of  subsistence,  and 
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with  an  advance,  rather  than  with  a  fall,  of  profits  and  of 
wages.  Taking  the  present  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  25,000,000 ;  and  assuming  the  probable  period 
of  doubling  to  be  25  years,  we  should  have,  were  th^  new  prin- 
ciple of  colonisation  carried  out  to  its  fullest  capacity,  an 
average  annual  increase,  during  the  next  25  years,  of  one 
million  of  souls.  One  half  of  these  might  be  annually 
added  to  the  manufacturing  population  of  the  mother« 
country,  and  work  up  additional  supplies  of  finished  goods ; 
while  the  other  half  might  be  added  to  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  colonies,  and  employed  in  raising  addi- 
tional supplies  of  raw  produce.  England  might  become  a 
vast  industrial  metropolis,  and  the  colonies  agricultural 
provinces  of  unlimited  extent.  These  provinces  might 
advance  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  which  is  engaged  in  manufactures  might 
be  douUed. 

It  is  for  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  United  Eangdom 
to  consider  the  effects  which  would  be  produced  upon  the 
value  of  land,  and  upon  the  progress  of  agriculture,  by 
doubling  the  non-agricultural  population  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  towns.  Would  not  the  demand  for  building 
ground,  and  the  amount  of  ground  rents,  be  doubled? 
Would  there  not  be  a  proportionate  increase,  both  in  the 
extent  and  in  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  accommodation 
land,  town  fields,  garden  ground,  and  pleasure  ground,  and 
would  not  the  augmented  rent  asked  and  received  for  them,, 
advance  in  a  similar  ratio?  Would  not  the  perishable 
nature  of  milk,  and  garden  vegetables ;  the  bulk  of  hay,  and 
of  green  crops ;  and  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  bringing  fat 
cattle  from  distant  countries  by  a  long  sea  voyage,  give  to 
the  landed  proprietor,  in  the  supplying  of  all  these,  a 
natural  and  necessary  monopoly,  beyond  comparison,  more 
strict,  more  effectual,  and  more  valuable,  than  the  existing 
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artificial  and  uncertain  monopoly,  which  Com  Laws  can 
give  in  supplying  grain  ?  And  as  the  increasiDg  populatioo 
increased  the  demand  for  food,  would  not  the  price  of  the 
productions  of  pastoral  husbandry — milk,  and  fresh  butter, 
and  butcher^s  meat — ^rise  in  a  much  higher  proportion  Aan 
the  price  of  bread  ?  And  would  not  the  rearing  of  cattle  b^ 
come  more  profitable,  and  afford  a  higher  rent,  than  growing 
com?  Is  it  possible  to  answer  these  questions  otherwise 
than  in  the  affirmative  ? 

There  are  other  circumstances  which,  in  the  progress  of 
improvement,  must  gradually  tend  to  render  England  more 
of  a  cattle  feeding  and  less  of  a  com  growing  country.  No 
system  of  colonisation,  no  plan  of  commercial  or  of  financial 
policy,  deserves  the  name  of  an  improvement,  unless  it  has 
the  effect  of  raising  the  real  wages  of  labour.  Now  a  rise 
in  wages  increases  the  cost  of  raising  com,  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  it  increases  the  cost  of  rearing  cattle ;  and 
renders  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  throwing  of 
arable  land  into  pasture,  that  the  price  of  com  should  rise 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  price  of  butcher*s  meat. 
But  the  increase  of  wages  will  increase  the  demand  for 
butcher'^s  meat  more  than  it  will  increase  the  demand  for 
bread  com  ;  while,  as  I  have  just  stated,  the  natural  mono- 
poly in  supplying  butchers  meat,  and  other  perishaUe 
products,  will  be  much  stricter  than  any  artificial  monopoly 
in  supplying  com.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  com  being  rendered  greater  than  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  butcher'^s  meat,  the  directly  opposite  effect  would 
be  produced,  and  the  price  of  butcher^s  meat,  and  of  othex 
products  perishable  in  their  nature,  and  costly  in  their 
carriage,  would  be  increased  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  price 
of  com.  Hence  the  rise  in  wages  would  render  it  the 
obvious  interest  of  landed  proprietors,  and  cultivators,  to 
convert  arable  land  into  pasture. 

It   may  be  important  to  explain,  by  an  example,  the 
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manner  in  which  an  improvement  in  wages  would  diminish 
the  growth  of  corn  in  England.  Let  us  suppose  that  two 
farmers,  occupying  500  acres  each,  pay  the  same  rent, 
employ  the  same  amount  of  capital,  and  sell  their  produce 
for  the  same  price;  let  one  of  these  farmers  be  chiefly 
engaged  in  tillage,  and  employ  SO  labourers  throughout  the 
year ;  while  the  other,  chiefly  engaged  in  pasturage,  employs 
only  fiye  labourers ;  and  let  the  wages  of  farm  labourers  be 
1&.  per  week.  This  l)eing  the  previous  state  of  things,  let 
wages  be  raised  from  1^.  to  24a,  per  week ;  and  the  result 
will  be^  that  the  annual  cost  for  the  wages  of  the  90  labour- 
ers, on  the  arable  farm,  will  be  increased  from  6^4/.  to 
1£48/. ;  while,  upon  the  grass  farm,  the  cost  for  wages  will 
be  increased  only  from  156/.  to  31^.  It  is  self-evident, 
that  the  profits  of  the  grass  land  will  be  greater  than  the 
profits  of  the  corn  land,  unless  the  price  of  the  produce  of 
the  arable  farm  should  rise  higher  than  the  price  of  the 
produce  of  the  grass  farm,  by  the  sum  of  468/.,  being  the 
excess  of  the  increase  of  cost,  which  the  rise  of  wages  compels 
the  occupier  of  the  arable  farm  to  incur.  But  the  rise  of 
wages,  by  enabling  the  labouring  class  to  consume  a  greater 
proportion  of  butcher'^s  meat,  and  garden  vegetables,  and 
therefore  causing  them  to  consume  a  less  proportion  of 
bread  com,  increases  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  grass 
land,  while  it  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  arable  land ;  and  the  necessary  consequence 
must  be,  that  the  produce  of  the  latter,  instead  of  bearing  a 
higher,  will  bear  a  less  proportionate  price  than  the  produce 
of  the  former.  While  the  cost  of  growing  com  is  rendered 
greater  than  the  cost  of  rearing  cattle,  the  value  of  com,  in 
relation  to  cattle,  will  be  depressed ;  and,  from  the  operation 
of  this  two-fold  cause,  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of 
land  will  find,  that  they  can  realize  higher  rents,  and 
higher  profits,  by  feeding  more  cattle,  and  growing  less 
com. 
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Should  the  application  of  the  true  principles  of  ecdoniaation, 
upon  which,  for  the  first  time,  our  enlightened  stateanenare 
now  systematically  acting,  have  the  effect  of  increasing  wealth, 
population,  and  wages,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  landed  pro- 
jNietors  would  be  speedily  convinced,  by  a  practical  proof 
coming  home  to  their  pockets,  that  the  Com  Laws  are 
injurious  to  them.  While  bread  com  is  the  staple  food  of 
the  labouring  classes,  restrictions  on  its  importation  most 
check  the  increase  of  the  town  population;  and,  by  a 
necessary  consequence,  must  check  the  growing  demaDd 
for  these  perishable  and  bulky  products,  in  the  sup- 
plying of  which  the  laws  of  nature  have  securuMi  an 
effectual  monopoly  to  the  home  growar;  and  by  the 
supplying  of  which  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
in  a  prosperous  manufacturing  country,  may  obtain  fiu* 
higher  rents,  and  realize  far  higher  profits,  than  it  is  possible 
to  obtain,  or  to  acquire,  by  producing  the  staple  article'!^ 
food.  It  is  a  fact,  a  principle  demonstrably  true,  that  in 
a  country  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  deoiand  for 
perishable  and  bulky  produce,  not  necessaries  of  life,  and 
in  which  com  is  the  staple  article  of  food,  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  com  has  the  effect  of  causing  profits  to  be  realized,  and 
rents  to  be  obtained,  from  lands  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  cultivated. 

The  profits  of  the  farmer,  and  the  rents  of  the  proprietor, 
both  raised  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com !  To  the  political 
economists,  who  adhere  to  the  letter  without  imbibing  the 
spirit  of  the  Ricardd  theory  of  rent,  this  principle  may 
appear  paradoxical,  and  even  contradictory ;  but  the  follow- 
ing example  will  show,  that  it  is  established  by  a  strict 
induction  from  facts. 

When  com  forms  the  staple  article  of  subsistence^  com 
must  be  expended  in  the  growing  of  com ;  and,  in  order  to 
grow  com  with  a  profit,  the  quantity  reproduced  must  ex- 
ceed the  quantity  expended.     Let  corn  be  lOtf.  per  bushd. 
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and  lettis  tak6  a  pieo^  of  land,  updn  which  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  can  raise,  either  100  bushels  of  corn,  worth  50/. ;  or 
100  loads  of  garden  vegetables,  worth  50/.  It  is  self-evident^ 
that  if  the  subsistence  of  the  labour  which  must  be  employed, 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  rairiiig  these  crops,  be  100  bushels 
df  corn,  this  land  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  for  thef 
production  either  of  com  or  of  garden  vegetables.  It  fs 
equally  self-evident,  that,  under  the  circumstances  supposed, 
a  rise  of  oetit.  per  cent.,  or  of  one  thousafid  per  cent.,  in  the 
price  tiff  com  and  of  vegetables,  could  not  enable  this  piece 
of  hind  to  be  cultivated  with  profit ;  because  in  proportion 
to  the  increaised  price  of  the  crop  would  be  the  increased 
cost  of  growing  it.  But  if  the  price  of  corn  were  to  fall 
wUlerbd  wi^es  remained  stationary,  then  a  profit  might  be 
realized  by  cultivating  our  piece  of  land  for  market  vege- 
tables.   This  can  also  be  shown  to  be  self-evident. 

As  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  would  enable  some  classes 
of  consumen  to  indulge  more  freely  in  the  luxury  of  gar- 
den vegetables,  their  price  would  have  a  tendency  to  rise, 
rather  than  to  fall,  fiut  I  will  assume  that  their  price  re» 
mains  stationary ;  and  that  the  100  loads,  produced  by  our 
{aece  of  land,  continue  to  sdl  for  50/.  If  the  price  of  com 
should  fall  from  10«.  to  8«.  per  bushel,  real  wages  remain- 
ing as  before,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  labour,  directly  and 
indirectly,  employed  in  cultivating  our  piece  of  land,  con- 
tinuing to  be  100  bushels  of  com,  then  the  money  cost  of 
raising  our  garden  vegetables  would  be  reduced  to  40/. 
But  their  money  price  is  50/.,  at  the  least.  This  fall  in 
the  price  of  com,  therefore,  enables  the  market-gardener, 
while  paying  the  same  real  wages,  to  cultivate,  with  a  pro- 
fit of  25  per  cent.,  a  piece  of  land  which,  before  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  com,  could  not  be  cultivated  with  any  profit 
whatever. 

Again  :~-While  com  and  vegetables  both  remained  at 
the  or^nal  price  of  50/.  for  100  bushels,  or  100  loads,  land 
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yielding  80  bushels,  or  80  loads,  on  the  application  of  la- 
bour consuming  100  bushds,  could  not  be  cultivated  with- 
out a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  But  let  com  fall  to  &.  per 
busheU  and  the  land  yidding  80  loads  of  y^cetables,  on  the 
application  of  labour  subsisted  by  100  bushels,  can  be  cul- 
tivated, as  gardan  ground,  at  a  pro6t  of  88  per  cent.;  for 
the  money  cost  of  raising  the  80  loads  will  be  8(U^  and 
their  selling  price  40/.  On  the  same  principle,  if  com  were 
to  fall  to  4a.  per  bushel,  land,  capable  of  yielding  48  loads 
of  vegetables,  or  48  bushels  <^  com,  to  labour  consuming 
100  bushels,  might  be  cultivated,  as  garden-ground,  with  a 
profit  of  20  per  cent  For,  in  this  case,  the  money  cost  of 
subsisting  all  the  labour,  direct  and  indirect,  necessary  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  garden-ground,  is  reduced  to  901., 
while  the  produce  of  44  loads  of  vegetables,  at  10s.  per 
load,  brings  24/.  If,  upon  this  land,  which  yields  to  the 
market-gardener  a  profit  of  20  per  cent^  a  farmer  were  to 
grow  com,  he  would  lose  his  whole  capital  in  two  years. 

Let  us  take  another  example,  substituting  butcber^s  meat 
for  garden  vegetables. 

The  cost  of  production  is  resolvable  into  the  sgbsistenoe 
of  all  the  labour,  direct  and  indirect,  which  must  be  em- 
ployed in  eflecting  production.  Let  the  subsistence  of  the 
labour  requisite  to  cultivate  a  given  extent  of  land  be,  as 
before,  100  bushels  of  com ;  and  let  the  price  of  com  be 
10«.  per  bushel,  and  the  price  of  butcher^s  meat  109.  per 
stone.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  the  given  extent  of  land  cannot  take  place  unless  it 
yields  either  something  more  than  100  bushels  of  com,  or 
something  more  than  a  quantity  of  artificial  grasses,  or  of 
other  green  crops,  for  the  feed  of  cattle,  sufficient  to  give 
100  stone  of  butcher's  meat  to  the  market.  But  let  the 
circumstances  alter.  Let  the  price  of  com  fall  to  8*.  per 
bushel,  while  the  increasing  demand  for  butcher's  meat,  in 
the  supplying  of  which   nature  gives  the   home-grower  a 
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more  effectual  monopoly,  keeps  the  price  of  that  article  at 
its  former  level ;  and  then  our  given  extent  of  land  can  be 
employed  in  raising  food  for  cattle,  with  a  profit  of  ^  per 
cent,  though  giving  no  more  than  100  stone  of  butcher^s 
meat  to  the.  market  The  elementary  cost  of  production—- 
the  subsistence  of  all  the  labour  requisite  to  bring  the  pro- 
duct to  market,  is  100  bushels  of  com,  worth,  at  the  reduced 
price,  40/*,  while  the  market  price  of  the  product  is  50/. 
Should  the  customary  rate  of  profit  be  15  per  cent.,  this 
land,  which  could  not  be  cultivated  before  the  fall  in  the 
price  <^  com,  will,  in  consequence  of  that  fall,  not  only 
yield  the  customary  rate  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  but  will 
pay  a  rent  to  the  landlord,  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation. 

If  the  price  of  com  should  fall  to  4fS.  per  bushel,  while 
the  demand  of  an  increasing  number  of  wealthy  consumers 
kept  the  price  of  fresh  butter,  veal,  and  lamb,  at  10«.  per 
stone,  then  our  given  extent  of  land  might  be  cultivated 
with  the  usual  profit  of  15  per  cent.,  though  of  so  inferior 
a  quality  as  to  yield  only  46  stone  of  these  agricultural 
luxuries;  for  the  price  of  the  46  stone  would  be  S3/., 
while  the  price  of  the  100  bushels  of  corn  expended  in 
producing  them  would  be  only  20/.  But  if  land  yield- 
ing 46  stone  to  an  expenditure  of  100  bushels  of  com, 
paid  customary  profits,  land  yielding  80  stone  to  the 
same  expenditure,  would  pay  a  produce-rent  of  34  stone, 
or  a  money-rent  of  17/..;  and  land  yielding  100  stone 
to  a  like  expenditure,  would  pay  a  produce-rent  of  66 
stone,  or  a  money-rent  of  83/.  We  have  already  seen 
that  this  land,  which  yields  ordinary  profits,  and  pays  a 
high  rent,  equivalent  to  three-fifths  of  its  whole  produce, 
when  com  is  at  4».  per  bushel,  could  not  have  been  cul- 
tivated with  any  profit  whatever,  when  com  sold  for  10». 
per  bushel. 

The  cases  above   taken,   as  illustrative  examples,   are 
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d^ree  than  it  increased  the  demand,  and  the  price  of 
bread  corn;  and  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  would  have  a  strong  pecuniary 
interest  in  substituting  artificial  grasses  and  green  crops  for 
eornj  and  in  converting  arable  land  into  pasture.  It  has 
also  a[q)eared,  that  this  change  in  the  direction  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  resulting  from  an  increase  in  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  demand  for  agricultural  luxuries,  would 
lead  to  the  cultivation  of  sterile  tracts,  incapable  of  growing 
com,  and  would  occasion  an  increase  of  rents,  far  above  that 
which  corn-growing  lands  can  ever  afford  to  pay.  And,  it 
has  further  appeared,  that  in  an  improving  country,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  primary  necessaries^  which  enter 
into  the  subsistence  of  labour,  and  which,  therefore,  in  the 
last  analysis,  constitute  the  elementary  cost  of  production; 
has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  productive  cost  of  agricuk 
tural  luxuries,  and  of  increasing  the  demand  for  them ;  of 
expanding  cultivation,  of  raising  rents,  and  of  accelerating 
the  change  in  rural  induBtry,  fiom  the  growing  of  com  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  From  the  principles  which  have  thus 
been  established,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  systematic  adoption,  to  their  full  extent,  of  the  true 
principles  of  colonisation,  if  combined  with  an  assimilation 
of  the  colonial  trade  to  a  home  trade,  might,  in  no  distant 
period,  double  and  treble  the  value  of  land  in  England. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  systematic  and 
extensive  colonisation,  and  of  unrestricted  importation  of 
agricultural  produce  from  the  colonies,  which  argument  it  be- 
hoves the  land*owners  of  England  to  consider  very  carefully. 
The  profit  derived  from  corn-land  in  England  is  not  now 
very  considerable ;  and  causes  are  in  operation,  which,  if  not 
counteracted,  may  make  the  little  less.  The  fact  is,  and  it  is 
one  of  momentous  import,  that,  while  such  different  rates  of 
wages  exist  in  the  two  countries,  England  cannot  long  con- 
tinue to  compete  with  Ireland  in  growing  com.     In  Ireland, 
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corn  is  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  potatoes ;  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  wheaten  bread, 
cheese,  and  bacon.  Upon  equal  qualities  of  land,  and  with 
equal  efficacy  of  labour,  therefore,  the  cost  of  producing 
com  in  Ireland  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  producing  it 
in  England,  by  the  diiference  between  the  price  of  subsist- 
ence  when  it  consists  of  potatoes,  and  the  price  of  subsist- 
ence when  it  consists  of  wheaten  bread,  cheese,  and  bacon. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  field  of  tillage  is  extending  in 
Ireland  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  England;  Irish 
com  is  poured  into  the  British  markets  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  at  which  it  can  be  raised  in  England  upon  the  heavy 
soils,  requiring  considerable  labour  to  subdue.  This  for 
some  time  has  been  a  growing  evil,  and  there  are  causes  now 
coming  into  operation,  which  will  render  its  growth  more 
rapid. 

In  the  first  place,  the  consolidation  of  farms  in  Ireland, 
by  admitting  of  combined  labour  upon  the  land,  is  causing  a 
greater  produce  to  be  raised  by  fewer  hands,  and  pouring 
increasing  supplies  of  com  upon  the  English  market.     In 
the  second  place,  the  great  object  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill  was,  to  abolish  the  allowance  system,  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  wages  of  husbandry  labour  was  paid  out  of 
the  parish  rates.     Now,  whatever  were  the  evils,  and  what- 
ever the  injustice  of  the  allowance  system,  it  had,  at  least, 
this  efiect— it  diminished  the  cost  of  labour  to  the  English 
farmer;   and  thus  enabled  him  to  meet,  with  less  disad- 
vantage, the  competition  of  the  Irish  grower,  and  to  raise 
com  from  soils  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  tilled. 
Now,  should  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  by  abolishing 
the  allowance  system,  produce  all  the  beneficial  eflects  pre- 
dicted by  its  promoters,  and  should  the  farmer,  who  em- 
ploys labourers,   advance  a    rate  of   wages   sufficient  to 
enable  the  married  labourer,  with  the  average  number  of 
children,  to  support  his  family  in  comfort,  then  the  dif- 
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ference  between  English  and  Irish  wages  will  be  consi- 
derablj  increased;  the  cost  of  growing  com  in  England 
will  exceed,  by  a  still  greater  proportion  than  at  present, 
the  cost  of  producing  it  in  Ireland ;  the  English  grower 
will  be  less  able  than  he  now  is  to  compete  with  the  Irii^ ; 
and  in  England,  the  heavy  lands,  requiring  considerable 
labour  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  improvement,  will  be 
unable  to  repay  the  cost  of  tillage,  and  may  be  thrown  up, 
and  left  untenanted. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  in  which  a  progressive 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  heavier  soils  now  under  tillage 
in  England  may  be  averted.  The  first  is  by  such  an  im- 
portation of  Irish  labour  as  will  reduce  English  labour  to 
the  Irish  level.  But  this  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease;  and  cannot,  and  must  not  be  resorted  to.  Its 
adoption  would  be  destructive. 

The  second  means  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  enable 
the  English  corn-grower  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
Irish,  would  be  to  raise  Irish  wages  to  the  level  of  English 
wages.  This  remedy  would  be  effectual,  and  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  both  countries.  But,  in 
order  to  apply  it,  in  order  to  bring  Irish  and  English 
wages  to  a  common  level,  without  reducing  the  reward  of 
labour  in  England,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  such  a 
systematic  and  extensive  plan  of  colonisation,  as  would  have 
the  effect  of  turning  the  tide  of  Irish  emigrating  labour 
from  England,  and  pouring  it  in  an  augmented  volume 
upon  the  colonies. 

The  third  means  of  averting  the  progressive  decline  of 
agriculture  in  England  is  to  increase  the  intensity  and  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  those  bulky  and  perishable  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  in  the  supplying  of  which  the  home 
grower  possesses  a  natural  monopoly.  This  is  the  best  and 
most  certain  remedy  of  all ;  and,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  applying  it,  will  be  the  adoption 
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of  a  large  and  systematic  plan  of  colonisation,  opening  an 
expanding  field  to  manufacturing  industry,  multiplying  the 
numbers,  and  increasing  the  profits  and  the  wages  of  the 
non-agricultural  classes,  and  creating  a  growing  intensity 
and  extension  in  the  demand  for  those  non-importable 
articles  of  agricultural  produce;  ^hich,  not  being  neces- 
saries of  life,  do  not  enter  into  the  elementary  cost  of 
[uxxluction.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that,  in  a 
country  possessing  manufacturing  superiority,  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  com,  when  it  is  the  staple  food  of  the  working 
classes,  extends  cultivation  over  sterile  tracts  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  reclaimed,  and  raises  rents  to  an  otherwise 
impossible  elevation.  Of  all  classes  in  the  community,  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  England  have  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  adoption  of  a  large  and  permanent  scheme  of 
colonisation,  and  in  openikig  the  ports  to  the  free  importa^ 
tion  of  food,  from  whatever  countries  it  can  be  most  cheaply 
procured. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sib, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  of  the  POUTICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 


Laiuhn,  April  1842. 
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LETTER    VIII. 


TO  THE 


FRIENDS  OF  EXTENDED  COLONISATION, 


ON 


The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Financial  Branch 
of  the  South  Australian  Experiment. 


The  Colony  of  South  Australia  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment  the 
practicability  of  defraying  the  expense  of  conveying  the 
unemployed  labour  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  unap- 
propriated land  of  the  colonies,  by  means  of  the  market- 
able value  which  the  influx  of  an  industrious  population 
confers  upon  the  valueless  wastes  of  a  new  country.  In  aU 
that  regards  the  principle  of  defraying  the  cost  of  emigra- 
tion out  of  the  value  it  creates,  this  important  experiment 
has  been  more  than  successful.  The  conveyance  of 
15,000  settlers  to  a  wilderness  as  valueless  as  the  wave 
which  broke  upon  its  shore,  conferred  on  that  wilderness  a 
marketable  value  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  conveyance 
by  which  that  value  was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  land 
sales  not  only  defrayed  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  this 
extensive  emigration,  but  supplied  an  advance  of  55,000/. 
towards  the  expenditure  of  the  local  government. 

While  the  colonisation  branch  of  the  South  Australian 
experiment  was  attended  with  exuberant  and  ultra  success, 
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of  a  large  and  systematic  plan  of  colonisation,  opening  an 
expanding  field  to  manufacturing  industry,  multiplying  the 
numbers,  and  increasing  the  profits  and  the  wages  of  the 
non-agricultural  classes,  and  creating  a  growing  intensity 
and  extension  in  the  demand  for  those  non-importable 
articles  of  agricultural  produce ;  which,  not  being  neces- 
saries of  life,  do  not  enter  into  the  elementary  cost  of 
[uxxluction.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that,  in  a 
country  possessing  manufacturing  superiority,  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  com,  when  it  is  the  staple  food  of  the  working 
classes,  extends  cultivation  over  sterile  tracts  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  reclaimed,  and  raises  rents  to  an  otherwise 
impossible  elevation.  Of  all  classes  in  the  community,  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  England  have  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  adoption  of  a  large  and  permanent  scheme  of 
colonisation,  and  in  openikig  the  ports  to  the  free  importa^ 
tion  of  food,  from  whatever  countries  it  can  be  most  cheaply 
procured. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sib, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  of  the  POUTICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 


Laiuhn,  April  1842. 
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LETTER   VIII. 


TO  TUB 


FRIENDS  OF  EXTENDED  COLONISATION, 


ON 


The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Financial  Branch 
of  the  South  Australian  Experiment. 


The  Colony  of  South  Australia  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment  the 
practicability  of  defraying  the  expense  of  conveying  the 
unemployed  labour  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  unap- 
propriated land  of  the  colonies,  by  means  of  the  market- 
able value  which  the  influx  of  an  industrious  population 
confers  upon  the  valueless  wastes  of  a  new  country.  In  aU 
that  regards  the  principle  of  defraying  the  cost  of  emigra- 
tion out  of  the  value  it  cfeates,  this  important  experiment 
has  been  more  than  successful.  The  conveyance  of 
ISyOOO  settlers  to  a  wilderness  as  valueless  as  the  wave 
which  broke  upon  its  shore,  conferred  on  that  wilderness  a 
marketable  value  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  conveyance 
by  which  that  value  was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  land 
sales  not  only  defrayed  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  this 
extensive  emigration,  but  supplied  an  advance  of  BSfiOOl. 
towards  the  expenditure  of  the  local  government 

While  the  colonisation  branch  of  the  South  Australian 
experiment  was  attended  with  exuberant  and  ultra  success, 
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the  financial  branch  has  unquestionably  failed.  What  were 
the  causes  of  this  failure  ?  To  those  who  regard  extended 
colonisation  as  amongst  the  most  efficacious  means  of  pre- 
serving our  commerce  from  permanent  decline,  a  question 
more  interesting  could  scarcely  be  proposed. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  financial  branch  of  the 
South  Australian  experiment  may  be  considered  under  the 
heads  of  predisposing  and  proximate.  The  predisposing 
causes  of  the  failure  were — 1st  The  raisins  of  a  loan  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest  for  providing  for  the  outfit  of  the 
colony,  and  for  forming  what  was  called  a  guarantee  or 
security  fund  : — 2nd.  The  necessity  of  effecting  in  this 
country  a  large  amount  of  preliminary  land  sales,  before  any 
steps  could  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  fertile  ter- 
ritory comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  projected  colony, 
or  to  determine  the  site  of  the  first  settlement,  and  lay  out 
the  land  for  the  occupation  of  the  colonists  :--Srd.  The 
absence  of  efficient  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
local  government. 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  financial  failure  were — 
1st.  The  sudden  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  land 
sales : — and  Jind.  The  great  and  unexpected  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  of  the  local  government. 

As  regards  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  financial 
failure,  the  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  rests  with  the 
home  government.  It  was  proposed  by  the  author  and 
original  promoters  of  the  plan,  that  the  British  province  in 
which  the  new  experiment  in  colonisation  was  to  be  tried, 
should  be  founded,  after  the  model  of  the  first  British  set- 
tlements in  North  America,  as  a  chartered  colony,  under  the 
management  of  an  incorporated  company,  advancing  the 
requisite  funds  by  means  of  a  paid-up  capital.  The 
government,  however,  in  yielding  its  assent  to  the  erection 
of  the  experimental  province,  refused  to  sanction  its  esta- 
blishment, either  as  a  chartered  colony,  or  as  an  ordinary 
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crown  colony;  and  therefore  the  system  of  financial  ad- 
ministration embodied  in  the  South  Australian  Act  was 
adopted  as  a  scheme  of  compromise,  under  which  the  expe- 
riment might  be  tried,  and  the  government  relieved  from 
pecuniary  responsibih'ty.  In  making  this  compromise  the 
government  abandoned  its  duty.  When  the  Colonial  De- 
partment yielded  its  assent  to  the  experiment  of  founding  a 
colony  upon  the  principle  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
emigration  by  means  of  the  value  it  creates,  and  at  the  same 
tiuie  refused  to  delegate  to  the  advocates  of  that  principle 
the  extensive  powers  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
have  established  it  as  a  chartered  colony  at  their  individual 
cost,  the  only  safe,  the  only  rational  course  which  remained, 
was  for  the  government  fairly  to  meet  the  financial  respon* 
sibility  which  it  was  impossible  to  evade,  and  to  delegate  to 
the  Colonisation  Commissioners  only  so  much  power  as 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  employ  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  sales  in  conveying  labour  to  the  colony. 

Had  the  government  of  the  day  adopted  this  course,  the 
predisposing  causes  of  financial  failure  would  not  have  been 
brought  into  existence.  The  money  required  for  the  outfit  of 
the  colony,  would  have  been  obtained  at  the  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  paid  upon  government  loans.  Operations  would  have 
commenced  with  the  equipment  and  dispatch  of  a  surveying 
expedition  for  determining  the  boundaries  of  the  province, 
fixing  the  site  of  the  first  settlement,  and  laying  out  the 
lands  for  occupation.  The  settlers  would  not  have  been 
compelled  to  export  their  capital  for  provisions,  while  the 
survey  of  their  locations  was  in  progress ;  and,  above  all, 
a  territory  would  have  been  selected,  containing  a  sufficient 
extent  of  available  soil.  The  boundaries  of  the  province, 
instead  of  embracing  a  vast  extent  of  barren  country,  north 
and  west  of  Spencer's  Gulph,  would  have  extended  to  the 
east  and  south,  and  have  comprised  a  portion  of  Australia 
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Felix.     It  is  obvious  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
financial  branch  of  the  experiment  could  not  have  failed  ; 
and  that  the  pledge  given  to  parliament,  that  the  colony 
should  not  become  chargeable  upon  the  public  purse,  might 
have  been  redeemed  to  the  letter.     The  expenditure  would 
have  been  reduced  by  the  reduction  upon  the  interest  of 
the  loans;    the  amount  of   the  loans  would   have  been 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  fund,  and  by  the 
opening  of  earlier  and  more  abundant   sources  of  local 
revenue  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  the  local  government ; 
while  the  greater  extent  of  fertile  territory,  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  province,  would  have  continued  to  attract 
an  influx  of  opulent  settlers,  as  has  actually  occurred  in 
the  Port  Philip  district,  and  would  thus  have  prevented 
the  falling  oiF  of  the  land  sales.     But  this  would  not  have 
been    all.      As    the    population   of  the    province    should 
have  approached   to  fullness,  and  as  further  emigration 
should  have  ceased  to  be  necessary,  the  natural  increase  of 
numbers  at  the  ordinary  rate  which  occurs  in  new  coun- 
tries, would  have  kept  up  a  continuous  demand  for  the  last 
portions  of  available  territory  ;  the  proceeds  of  these  ulti- 
mate land  sales,  would  have  paid  ofi*  the  colonial  debt ;  a 
real  guarantee  fund  would  have  been  created,  and  the  pledge 
given  to  parliament  would  have  been  redeemed.     If  the 
late  government  had  not  abandoned  its  legitimate  functions, 
the  predisposing  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  financial  branch 
of  the  experiment,  could    not    have   been   brought    into 
existence.    For  the  creation  of  these  causes,  the  late  govern- 
ment, and  the  late  government  alone,  are  responsible. 

If  the  members  of  the  late  government  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  financial 
failure,  they  are  responsible  indirectly  for  the  more 
immediate  causes.  Though  the  Governor  of  the  colony 
conceived  himself  to    be  at  liberty   to  depart  from  the 
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instructiauB  of  the  Colonisation  Commissioners!  yet  he 
might  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  hdid  his  hand  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  When  the 
Colonial  Department  refused  to  amend  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony,  as  recommended  by  the  first 
Commissioners,  in  their  letter  of  the  17th  of  August,  1836; 
and  when  the  arrangement  for  preventing  the  evils  of 
divided  authority,  and  for  placing  the  local  expenditure 
under  the  direct  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State^ 
as  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  letter  of  the  Slst 
of  March,  18S8,  after  having  been  approved  and  adopted 
by  Lord  Glenelg,  was  abandoned  on  the  first  occurrence  of 
a  difficulty  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  important  that  the 
Commissioners  should  receive  the  aid  they  had  requested ; 
when  tlie  government  thus  fled  from  the  responsibility 
which  properly  pertains  to  the  executive  power  of  the 
state,  they  created  the  very  danger  from  which  they  sought 
to  escape,  and  became  indirectly  the  virtual  authors  of 
those  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  the  local  functionaries^ 
which  they  refused  to  controul. 

But  though  the  late  government  is  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  the  anomalous  scheme  of  administration, 
embodied  in  the  South  Australian  Act,  yet  it  cannot  be 
fairly  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  having  created  the 
whole  of  the  mischief  which  has  actually  occurred.  There 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  two  diflerent  and  distinct  responsi- 
bilities— the  responsibility  of  having  brought  into  operati<Hi 
the  causes  of  financial  failure  and  ultimate  insolvency  ;  and 
the  responsibility  of  having  neglected  to  adopt  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  preventing  that  failure  and  that  in- 
solvency from  producing  in  the  colony  what  Lord  John 
Russell  has  designated  as  *'  a  crisis  of  emergency,  affecting 
the  well-being,  the  property,  and  perhapii  the  lives  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  South  Australia.'^  The  extent  of  this 
responsibility,  and  the  parties  upon  whom  it  may  be  justly 
charged,  remain  to  be  ascertained. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  afTairs  of  South 
Australia,  the  following  passage  occurs : — ^^  No  part  of  tlie 
responsibility  can  be  justly  charged  upon  the  present  Board 
of  Commissioners,  inasmuch  as  the  causes  which  produced 
the  actual  results,  were  in  operation  when  they  entered 
upon  their  duties ;  and  no  measure  which  they  could  legally 
have  taken,  could  have  availed,  either  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  expenditure  in  the  colony,  or  to  provide  adequate  means 
of  meeting  it.  Long  before  any  instructions  from  them 
could  have  reached  Colonel  Gawler,  bills  would  have  been 
drawn  upon  them  which  they  could  not,  after  satisfying 
other  outstanding  claims,  have  raised  funds  sufficient  to 
discharge,  without  fresh  powers  derived  from  parliament. 
Had  they  succeeded  in  raising  the  loan,  which  at  one  time 
they  contemplated,  they  might  indeed  have  postponed  for  a 
short  time,  the  crisis  which  has  arrived,  but  they  would  not 
have  saved  the  colony  from  ultimate  insolvency ."^ 

This  passage  in  the  Report  goes  to  establish  two 
facts: — namely,  that  the  present  Board  of  Commissioners 
are  not  responsible  for  bringing  into  operation  the  pr&« 
disposing  causes  which  led  to  the  ultimate  insolvency  of 
the  colony ; — and  that  they  are  responsible  for  having 
neglected  to  adopt  the  requisite  means  for  preventing 
that  insolvency  from  producing  a  calamitous  revulsion  in 
the  colony.  They  could  not  have  raised  funds  sufficient 
to  discharge  the  entire  claims  upon  the  colony,  ^^  without 
fresh  powers  derived  from  parliament ;''  but  **  they  might 
have  postponed  the  crisis  which  has  arrived,^^  and  have  thus 
upheld  the  credit  of  the  colony,  until  ^^  fresh  powers  could 
be  derived  from  parliament.^  They  "  could  not  have  saved 
the  colony  from  ultimate  insolvency,*^  but  they  could  have 
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saved  the  colonists  from  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  which 
followed  the  dishonouring  of  the  Governor'^s  drafts. 

Thejusticeof  the  condemnation  undesignedly  conveyed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Report,is  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  figuresof  the  Report.  The  Report  states, 
that  from  the  20th  of  August,  1840,  when  the  Commissioners 
ceased  to  honour  theGovernor'^s  drafts,  up  to  the  1  st  of  March, 
1841,  the  amount  of  Colonel  Gawler's  bills  presented  for  ac- 
ceptance was  69,247/.;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  remaining 
outstanding  claims  against  the  Commissioners  was  56,255/. 
Thus,  the  figures  presented  in  the  body  of  the  Report  demon- 
strate that  the  revenue  loan  of  120,000/.,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners were  directed  by  the  Act  to  raise,  and  the  raising  of 
which  they  atone  time  contemplated,  would  have  discharged 
the  whole  of  the  liabilities  within  5,502/.,  up  to  the  1st  of 
March,  1841,  when  the  Committee  upon  the  affairs  of  South 
Australia  was  actually  sitting:  —and  this,  even  if  the  whole 
of  the  bills  presented  up  to  the  1st  of  March,  had  been 
payable  upon  that  day.  But,  of  the  bills  presented  for  ac- 
ceptance up  to  the  1st  of  March,  those  falling  due  upon  that 
day  amounted  only  to  43,779/.,so  that,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  Report  itself,  a  loan  of  120,000/.  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  have  upheld  the  credit  of  the  colony 
until  the  period  at  which  Parliament  had  actually  interposed. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable^ — that  the  parties  who  neg- 
lected to  obey  the  Act  of  Parliament^  and  to  procure  the 
loan  while  it  might  have  been  secured^  are  the  parties  justly 
chargeable  with  responsibility  for  the  dishonouring  of  the 
Governor'' 8  drafts^  the  destruction  of  credit^  and  the  exten- 
sive and  protracted  mischief  consequent  thereon. 

But  though  the  statements  and  the  figures  contained  in 
the  body  of  the  Report  concur  in  fixing  upon  the  new 
Board  of  Commissioners  the  responsibility  of  having  neg- 
lected to  employ  the  appropriate  means  of  preventing  the 
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failure  of  the  financial  branch  of  the  experiment  from  in- 
flicting a  calamitous  crisis  upon  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Australia,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  financial  state- 
ments printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  in  order  to 
measure  the  extent  of  the  culpability  which  the  new  Com- 
missioners incurred. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  refer  to  the  financial  paper. 
No.  6*,  which  is  signed  by  the  Accountant  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Parliamentary 
Report.  It  will  there  be  seen,  that  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  the  available  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  30,1S6/.,  while  the  debt  due  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Fund,  at  that  period,  was  36,812/.,  and  that,  therefore, 
if  the  Emigration  Fund  had  been  required  for  emigration 
purposes,  there  would  have  been  an  actual  deficiency  of 
6^676/.,  which  it  would  have  been  requisite  to  provide  for 
by  a  loan. 

Now,  considering  how  precarious  is  the  money  market 
under  our  banking  system,  and  how  great  was  the  demand 
for  labour  in  the  colony,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  even  in 
January  1840,  it  was  not  too  soon  for  the  Commissioners  to 
have  made  arrangements  for  taking  advantage  of  the  then 
comparative  facilities  of  the  money  market,  and  of  the  high 
state  of  the  credit  of  the  colony,  and  to  have  contracted  for 
a  loan,  to  be  paid  by  distant  instalments. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  account  already  referred  to,  that  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1840,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commissioners  amounted  to  36,756/.,  while  the  liabilities 
amounted  to  56,079/.9  leaving  a  deficiency  of  19,322/.,  while 
the  debt  to  the  Emigration  Fund  had  been  increased  to 
63,737/. ;  so  that,  if  the  Emigration  Fund  had  been  re- 
quired  to  be  replaced  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  there 
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would  have  been,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1S40,  a  total  deficiency, 
as  regards  the  Revenue  Fund,  of  83,059/.  Considering  the 
provisions  ot  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  also  considering 
the  frequent  derangement  which  occurs  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  the  fact  that  the  land  sales  in  this  country  had 
nearly  ceased,  this  was  a  position  of  financial  hazard,  which 
the  Commissioners,  having  power,  under  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  then  credit  of  the  colony,  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  situation  of  security,  ought  not  to  have  permitted 
to  occur. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  another  financial  re- 
turn*, also  signed  by  the  Accountant  of  the  Commission, 
and  entitled,  ^^  Financial  Statement  from  January  to  June 
1840."^  By  this  return,  it  appears  that,  on  the  1st  of  Ja^ 
nuary,  1840,  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
exceeded  their  liabilities  by  30,136/.,  and  that  on  the  1st  of 
February  following,  the  excess  of  assets  above  liabilities 
was  only  21,944/.  This  was  a  rate  of  declension  leading  to 
insolvency  in  little  more  than  two  months,  even  if  all  idea 
of  complying  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  replacing  the 
Emigration  Fund  had  been  abandoned. 

It  appears,  by  the  financial  return  now  under  considera- 
tion, that,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  February  this  rapid 
declension  in  the  amount  of  aviulable  assets  was  arrested,  by 
the  payment  to  the  Commissioners  of  15,636/.;  but  that 
from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1  st  of  May,  the  surplus  of  as- 
sets above  liabilities  had  declined  from  30,244/.  to  12,067/. 
Upon  the  face  of  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  apparent  that 
at  this  rate  of  declension  the  Commission  must  have  become 
insolvent  in  the  first  week  in  June,  even  putting  the  re- 
placement of  the  Emigration  Fund  and  the  continuance  of 
Emigration  altogether  out  of  the  question.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  1840,  the  financial  position  of  the  colony  was  one  of 
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extreme  hazard,  demanding  that  the  Commissioners  should 
seize  the  very  first  favourable  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
state  of  the  money  market  for  securing  the  loan,  without 
which  the  colony  might  even  then  be  considered  as  verging 
on  insolvency. 

Upon  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  the  surplus  of  assets  above 
liabilities,  was  3453/.,  while  bills  of  unusual  amount  were 
coming  in,  and  while  it  was  certain  that  additional  liabilities, 
under  pending  contracts  with  the  ship-owners,  would  be 
immediately  incurred.  On  the  1st  of  June,  therefore,  the 
Commission  was,  in  fact,  insolvent,  unless  the  Commissioners 
could  succeed  in  contracting  for  a  loan. 

By  the  paper  marked  A*,  entitled,  "  Monthly  Statement 
of  Ways  and  Means  for  the  year  1810^  it  is  shown  that  if 
a  loan  of  120,000/.  had  been  raised  in  June,  and  if  a  mode- 
rate stream  of  emigration  had  been  kept  up  during  the 
autumn  of  that  vear,  there  would  have  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  31st  of  December,  1840, 
a  balance  of  69,969/.  after  the  discharge  of  all  liabilities 
presented  for  payment  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1840 ; 
and  by  the  financial  statement"!-  which  was  ordered  tobepre^ 
sented  by  the  Committee,  it  appears,  that  if  a  loan  had  been 
raised  in  June  1840,  there  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  1st  of  February,  1841,  funds  to 
the  amount  of  48,753/.,  after  the  discharge  of  all  liabilities 
falling  due  up  to  the  31st  of  January.  And  it  further  ap- 
pears by  the  same  account,  that  had  the  loan  been  secured 
in  June,  there  would  have  been  upon  the  1st  of  March, 
1841,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  over  and  above  all 
demands  falling  due  up  to  the  end  of  February,  funds  lo 
the  amount  of  about  40,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  Guarantee 
Fund,  amounting  to  15,000/.  more,  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  authorised  to  appropriate  to  such  colonial  ex- 
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penses  as  could  not  otherwise  he  provided  for.     Thus,  it  is 
strictly  demonstrable,  that  had  the  Colonisation  Commis- 
sioners obeyed  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  raising  a  loan  of 
120,000/.  in  the  month  of  June  1840,  when  it  could,  with- 
out difficulty,  have  been  obtained,  they  would  have  thereby 
prevented  the  serious  disaster  which  has  overtaken  the  inha- 
bitants of  South  Australia,  by  upholding  the  credit  of  the 
colony  until  Parliament  had  an  opportunity  of  placing  its 
finances  on  a  secure  foundation.     Had  such  loan  beei:\  raised, 
all  claims  upon  the  Commission  falling  due  up  to  the  28tb 
of  February,  might  have  been  discharged.     Emigration,  in- 
stead of  having  been  altogether  suspended,  might  have  gone 
on  in  a  continuous  though  diminished  stream ;  and  there 
would  have  been  on  the  1st  of  March  available  assets,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Guarantee  Fund,  amounting  to  about  40,000/. 
The  financial  statements  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  demonstrate   that  within  the  six  months  Iietween 
January  and  June  1840,  the  new  Commissioners  had  incurred 
an  awful  responsibiHty.     They  were  not  responsible  (no  one, 
save  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  ever  conceived    that 
they  could  be  responsible)  for  the  falling  off  of  the  land 
sales,  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  the  Governor's  drafts, 
or  for  that  deficiency  of  available  territory  within  the  limits 
of  the  province  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  discharge 
the  colonial  debt  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ultimate  land 
sales.     But  they  were  responsible  for  having  incurred  liabi- 
lities beyond  the  available  assets  in  their  hands :  they  tvere 
responsible,  and  heavily  responsible,  for  having  disobeyed 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  for  having  failed  to   provide 
themselves  with  the  means  it  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
meeting  the  liabilities  they  had  incurred.     On  the  Ist  of 
July,  1840,  the  liabilities  they  had  incurred  on  account  of 
bills  actually  accepted,  and  for  emigrant  ships  actually  dis- 
patched, exceeded  their  available  assets  by  19,32^/.,  while  it 
was  known  that  other  bills  on  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
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the  local  government  were  on  their  way  from  the  colony ; 
and  while  other  contracts,  fully  binding  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission,  and  to  a  large  amount,  had  been  entered  into 
on  account  of  emigrant  ships  to  be  dispatched  in  f>ucceed- 
ing  months.  Yet  the  Commissioners,  with  all  these  heavy 
liabilities  hanging  over  them,  refused  to  obey  the  Act  of 
Parliament  and  to  place  themselves  in  a  solvent  position,  by 
raising  the  residue  of  the  revenue  loan  which  it  pie- 
scribed. 

The  conduct  of  the  Colonisation  Commissioners,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1840,  appears  altogether  in- 
sensate. Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  self-evident  than 
that,  with  the  power  of  prevention  in  their  hands,  they 
ought  not  to  have  permitted  their  liabilities  to  exceed 
their  available  assets.  If  they  deemed  it  expedient,  as  no 
doubt  it  was,  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  colony,  by  ac« 
cepting  the  Gk)vemor^s  drafts,  and  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  land  sales,  by  sending  out  a  supply  of  labour  com- 
mensurate to  the  demands  of  the  purchasers,  it  was  not  less 
expedient  to  provide  themselves  with  the  means  of  paying 
the  holders  of  their  accepted  bills,  and  of  fulfilling  their 
contracts  with  the  ship  owners.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  provide  themselves  with 
additional  assets,  by  raising  the  residue  of  the  revenue 
loan  authorised  by  the  act,  then  it  was  not  less  inexpedient 
to  incur  additional  liabilities,  by  continuing  emigration. 
When  they  obeyed  the  act  by  continuing  emigration,  it 
became  their  imperative  duty,  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
act,  but  in  relation  to  the  credit  of  the  colony,  and  to  the 
payment  of  their  own  contract  debt,  that  they  should  also 
obey  the  act,  by  raising  a  loan  to  replace  the  sums 
borrowed  from  the  Emigration  Fund.  And  when  they 
decided  on  not  obeying  the  act,  by  raising  a  loan  to 
replace  the  money  borrowed  from  the  Emigration  Fund, 
they  imposed  upon  themselves  a  moral  obligation  to  dis- 
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obey  it  still  further,  by  discontinuing  to  incur  liabilities  on 
account  of  emigration.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ought  to  have  been  either  wholly  obeyed,  or 
wholly  disobeyed ; — consistently  conformed  to,  or  con- 
sistently violated.  For  that  partial  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  which  created  an  alarming  excess  of 
liabilities  above  assets,  no  justification  can  be  set  up.  No 
person  capable  of  understanding  the  simplest  rule  of 
arithmetic  would  deliberately  affirm,  that  the  new  Board 
of  Commissioners,  when  they  brought  the  credit  of  the 
colony  into  imminent  danger  by  allowing,  with  the  power 
of  prevention  in  their  hands,  their  liabilities  to  exceed 
their  assets,  did  not  become  responsible  for  all  the  calar 
mities  which  their  non-acceptance  of  the  Governors  drafts 
has  brought  upon  the  inhabitants  of  South  Australia. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  present  Commissioners  not  to 
give,  in  their  own  words,  the  reasons  which  they  have 
assigned  for  their  conduct.  Mr.  Elliot  stated  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Parliamentary  Committee : — "  The  reason 
we  did  not  raise  a  loan  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1840 
was,  that  we  did  not  want  it.  In  the  statement*  I  have 
handed  in  to-day,  the  Committee  will  see  our  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  every  month  in  the  year  1840;  they  will 
see  our  ways  and  means ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  money, 
we  had  a  large  surplus  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  the  reason  we  did  not  raise  a  loan  was, 
that  we  did  not  want  it.'' 

The  statement  of  monthly  ways  and  means  put  in  by  Mr. 
Elliot,  did  not  give  a  true  view  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  colony ;  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  balance  the  liabilities 
incurred,  against  the  assets  in  hand.  Mr.  Elliot's  return 
suppresses  all  the  outstanding  liabilities  not  falling  due 
within  sixty  days  from  the  first  of  each  month  ;  and  shows, 
by  means  of  this  suppression,  an  apparent  surplus  in  the 
hands  of  the   Commissioners  of  BdyOOOl,  on    the  1st    of 
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January;  of  54,000/.  on  the  1st  of  February ;  of  67,000/.  60 
the  1st  of  March  ;  and  of  48,000/.,  40,000/.,  and  ^,000/. 
on  the  Ist  of  April,  May,  and  June  respectively. 

The  return  entitled  Financial  Position*,  and  which  has 
already  been  referred  to,  shows  that  the  real  surplus  of 
assets  above  liabilities  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  on 
the  first  of  each  month,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1840  was,  in  January,  not  59,000/.,  but  30,000/. ;  in 
February,  not  54,000/.,  but  21,000/. ;  in  March,  not 
57,000/.,  but  30,000/. ;  in  April,  not  48,000/.,  but  21,000/.; 
in  May,  not  40,000/,  but  12,000/.;  in  June,  not  20,000/., 
but  3,000/.  Mr.  Elliof  s  mystifying  return  gives  the  Com- 
missioners, on  the  1st  of  July,  a  surplus  of  8,000/.;  though 
on  that  day  there  was  an  actual  deficiency  of  19,030/., 
exclusively  of  a  debt  of  63,000/.,  due  to  the  Emigration 
Fund. 

Mr.  Elliot  argued  before  the  Committee,  that  a  loan,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1840,  could  not  have  prevented 
a  calamitous  crisis  in  the  colony,  because  the  Commis- 
sioners, had  they  obtained  such  a  loan,  would  have  employed 
it,  not  in  honouring  the  Govemor'^s  drafts,  but  in  repaying 
the  sums  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Emigration 
Fund.  His  words  are  these — ^Hhere  was  no  one  at  the 
Board  who  would  have  said,  ^  Let  us  pay  the  individuals  to 
whom  we  owe  money,  and  let  us  neglect  the  Emigration 
Fund.^  I  may  safely  assert  this ;  for  even  so  late  as  Novem- 
ber, when  we  had  gone  to  the  government  for  aid,  we  dis- 
cussed that  point,  and  we  said,  *  If  money  is  put  into  our 
hands  without  condition,  we  must  obey  the  law  before  every 
thing  else ;  we  will  not  go  wantonly  and  expend  money  on 
emigration  before  parliament  meets,  but  we  cannot  pay  it 
away  to  bill  holders,  unless  it  be  made  a  special  provision, 
in  advancing  this  money,  that  it  shall  not  be  advanced  ex- 
cept on  this  condition.'     If,  therefore,  we  had  got  money  in 
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July,  no  doubt  we  should  have  replenished  the  Emigration 
Fund  first  of  all ;  we  should  have  abided  by  the  law.** 

This  statement  was  made  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact, 
that  the  course  which  the  Commissioners  had  actually 
adopted,  was  directly  opposite  to  that  attributed  to  them. 
In  the  first  week  in  June  1840,  the  whole  of  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  was  not  only  due,  under 
the  law,  to  the  Emigration  Fund,  but  had  been  actually 
pledged,  under  existing  contracts,  to  ship  owners  and  agents, 
on  account  of  emigration  arrangements ;  nevertheless,  the 
Commissioners  continued,  until  the  last  week  in  August,  to 
accept  the  Govemor^s  drafts,  and  to  pay  away  to  the  bill 
holders  the  money  thus  legally  due,  and  actually  pledged 
to  emigration.  The  Commissioners  ceased  to  advertise  for 
emigrant  ships  in  the  first  week  in  June,  and  they  continued 
to  appropriate  the  money  due  to  emigration,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill  holders,  until  the  first  week  in  August. 

Their  reasons  for  adopting  this  course  were  irresistible. 
The  necessity  they  were  under  of  applying  the  money  in 
their  hands,  not  **  in  replenishing  the  Emigration  Fund  first 
of  all,*"  but  in  payment  of  the  Grovernor's  drafts,  they  have 
themselves  explained  in  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to 
the  Colonial  Department  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Elliot  avows  himself  the  author.  "  We  solicit 
attention  to  the  fearful  calamity  which  may  occur,  should  we 
be  compelled,  for  want  of  funds,  finally,  to  reject  the  bills 
drawn  upon  us  by  the  resident  Commissioner.  A  population 
which  is  estimated  at  from  13,000  to  15,000  souls  must  sub- 
sist, as  far  as  we  are  yet  informed,  almost  exclusively  upon 
imported  provisions,  paid  for,  not  by  exported  produce,  but 
by  bills.  Should  the  Governor's  bills  be  dishonoured,  and  a 
panic  ensue,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  a  suspen- 
sion of  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  colonies.  The 
danger  is  most  formidable  "  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Elliot  con- 
tends, that  had  the  Commissioners  obtained  money  in  July, 
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they  would  have  voluntarily  incurred  the  formidable  danger 
which  he  has  thus  himself  described.  But  he  misinterprets 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  when  he  contends  that  had  the 
Commissioners  adopted  a  course  thus  disastrous  **  they 
would  have  obeyed  the  law.*** 

The  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  require  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, while  dishonouring  Colonel  Gawler^s  drafts,  should 
continue  emigration.  The  third  section  of  the  amended 
Act  provides,  that  when  the  money  borrowed  from  one  fund 
in  aid  of  the  other,  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  fund 
from  which  it  is  borrowed,  then  a  loan  shall  be  raised^ 
and  the  money  so  borrowed  shall  be  replaced.  Now,  the 
money  borrowed  from  the  Emigration  Fund  could  not  have 
been  required  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  had  the  Go- 
venor^s  bills  been  dishonoured  ;  and  for  the  obvious  reason, 
that  the  stoppage  of  salaries^  the  discontinuance  of  public 
works,  and  the  general  distress  occasioned  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  local  government,  must  have  so  diminished 
the  demand  for  labour  as  to  require,  not  a  continuance  of 
emigration  from  this  country,  but  rather,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  re-emigration  of  the  labouring  population  previously 
sent  out.  To  have  continued  emigration  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  while  dishonouring  the  Govemor'^s  drafts,  is  a  course 
which  may  have  been  inconsiderately  contemplated,  but  it 
is  one  which  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  the  Commis- 
sioners could  have  actually  adopted. 

The  third  clause  of  the  second  South  Australian  Act 
provides,  that  at  the  end  of  any  one  year,  the  debt  due  from 
the  Revenue  Fund  to  the  Emigration  Fund  shall  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  amount  obtained  by  the  sale  of  public  land 
within  such  year ;  and,  had  a  loan  been  raised  in  June 
1840,  this  provision  would  have  required,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year  a  transfer  should  have  been  made  from  ihe  Re- 
venue Fund  to  the  Emigration  Fund,  and  that  the  avail- 
able assets  should  have  re-appeared  in  the  books  of  the 
Commissioners  as  belonging  partly  to  the  Emigration  Fund, 
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and  partly  to  the  Revenue  Fund.  The  present  Commis- 
sioners have  contended,  in  justification  of  their  neglect  to 
provide  a  Revenue  Loan  in  June  1840,  that,  had  such  loan 
been  raised,  they  could  not,  under  the  arrangement  pre- 
aerihed  for  carrying  over  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  balance 
from  one  fund  to  another,  have  continued,  after  the  31st  of 
December,  1840,  to  pay  the  Govemor^s  drafts,  because,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Elliot,  ^^  to  include  in  the  receipts  of 
the  Emigration  Fund,  in  any  given  year,  the  balance 
carried  over  from  the  former  year,  would  be  most  objec- 
tionable.^ This  defence  is  at  variance,  not  only  with  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  during  the  whole  of 
the  year  1840,  but  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Act,  which 
Mr.  Elliot  had  himself  previously  given. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1889}  the  accounts  had  been  so 
balanced  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  that  the  debt  due  to 
the  Emigration  Fund  did  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  land 
sales  of  that  year;  and  that  during  the  year  1840,  the  Com- 
missioners, in  order  to  pay  the  Governor's  drafts,  borrowed 
from  *^  the  balance  of  the  Emigration  Fund  which  had  been 
carried  over  from  the  former  year,  and  which  had  l>een 
included  in  the  receipts  of  the  former  year.^  This  course 
Mr.  Elliot  bad  previously  stated  to  be  required  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  In  his  evidence,  he  says,  ^^  As  a  matter  of 
money  we  had  a  large  surplus  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1840.  We  had  not  a  surplus  in  the  Revenue  Fund  tech- 
nicallyy  but  we  had  a  large  surplus  of  money  under  our 
control.  In  fact,  therefore,  I  may  say,  we  did  borrow 
money  without  paying  interest,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
pointing  out  to  us  that  course  by  a  clause  which  particu- 
larly provides  that  we  may  take  the  emigration  money 
when  wanted  for  the  revenue  on  purpose  to  save  interest. 

So  WE  DID. 

Now  the  emigration  money  from  which  the  Commissioners 
borrowed  in  the  year  1840,  was  **  the  balance  which  was 
carried  over  from  the  former  year,  and  which  was  included 
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m  the  receipts  of  the  former  year."  Thus,  the  practice  of 
the  Commissioners  in  the  year  1840,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  Mr.  Elliot  refers  for  a  jus- 
tification of  thatpractice,  are  at  variance  with  his  subse- 
quent statement,  that  *^  to  borrow  from  the  Emigration 
Fund  carried  over  from  the  former  year  would  be  most 
objectionable.^  The  Act  of  Parliament  is  made  by  Mr. 
Elliot  to  flerve  two  opposite  purposes.  When  it  is  convenient 
to  represent  that  a  loan  was  not  wanted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1840,  then  the  third  section  of  the  second  Act  re^ 
quires  that  the  balance  of  the  Emigration  Fund  carried  over 
from  the  foimer  year  shall  be  borrowed,  when  wanted,  for 
the  Revenue  Fund ;  but  when  the  admission  of  the  pre* 
viously  asserted  fact,  that  the  Commissioners  might  borrow 
from  a  fund  carried  over  from  a  previous  year,  would  in- 
volve the  Commissioners  in  the  responsibility  of  having 
neglected  to  prevent  a  calamitous  crisis,  then  such  bor- 
rowing, instead  of  being  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
act,  ^^  would  be  most  objectionable.^ 

On  the  question  respecting  the  legality  of  borrowing  from 
the  balance  of  an  Emigration  Fund  carried  over  from  the 
former  year,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Villiers  is  at  variance  with 
that  of  Mr.  Elliot.  Mr.  Villiers  states,  "  The  only  point 
to  which  I  should  advert,  and  which  I  believe  has  been 
much  questioned  here  is,  the  expediency  of  raising  a  loan 
earlier  in  the  year.  I  should  only  wish  to  state  that  I  con- 
ceive we  should  have  rather  violated  the  Act  than  have 
conformed  to  it,  if  we  had  raised  it  earlier.  We  had  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  our  hands  in  addition  to  that 
which  was  required  for  carrying  on  emigration  to  the  colony.^ 
Now,  all  the  money  which  the  Commissioners  had  in  their 
hands  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1840,  was  the  balance  of 
the  Emigration  Fund  carried  over  from  the  former  year ; 
and,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Villiers'  interpretation  of 
the  Act,  it  would  have  been  illegal  to  have  ceased  to  Ix)r- 
row  from  that  balance  for  revenue  purposes,  to  long  as  the 
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money  was  not  wanted  for  emigration  purposes.  It  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  however,  that  though  right  in  his  law, 
Mr.  Villiers  is  wrong  in  his  fact.  So  far  from  having 
money  in  their  hands,  in  addition  to  that  required  to  carry 
on  emigration,  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  cease  to 
advertise  for  emigration  shipping  in  the  first  week  in  June, 
because  their  liabilities  exceeded  their  assets. 

Thus,  then,  while  Mr.  Elliot  contends  at  one  time  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  required  that  the  Commissioners 
should  borrow  from  the  balance  of  the  Emigration  Fund  car- 
ried over  from  the  former  year,  and  at  another  time  asserts 
that  borrowing  from  that  fund  would  have  been  most  ob> 
jectionable,  Mr.  Villiers  contends,  that  illegality  would  have 
consisted,  not  in  borrowing  from  the  balance  of  an  Emign^ 
tion  Fund  carried  over  from  the  former  year,  but  in  resorting 
to  a  loan,  while  such  a  balance,  not  immediately  required 
for  emigration,  remained  to  be  borrowed  from.  But  the 
important  practical  question,  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
raise  the  loan  of  120,000/.  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1840,  does  not  turn  upon  these  legal  niceties.  The  finan- 
cial return  marked  A,  prepared  and  signed  by  the  account- 
ant of  the  Commission,  shows  that  had  such  a  loan  been 
raised,  the  Commissioners,  after  providing  for  a  moderate 
stream  of  emigration  during  the  autumn,  and  discharging 
all  liabilities  falling  due  up  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1840, 
would  have  had,  upon  that  day,  assets  in  their  hands  to  the 
amount  of  699969/.,  exclusive  of  the  guarantee  fund  of 
15,000/.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
would  have  required,  that  on  the  Slst  of  December,  the 
assets,  amounting  to  69,969/.,  should  be  transferred  in  the 
books  of  the  Commission  from  the  revenue  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Fund.  The  practical  question,  as  regards  the  efiicacy 
of  an  early  loan,  is  therefore  this :  —  Would  the  Commis- 
sioners, while  holding  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  an  Emi- 
gration Fund  of  699969/.)  carried  over  from  the  former  year, 
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have  re-borrowed  a  portkn  61  this  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  such  of  the  Govemor^s  drafts  as  might  fall  due 
before  Parliament  could  interfere ;  or  would  they,  with  this 
money  in  hand,  have  dishonoured  the  Governor's  drafts, 
and  have  thereby  oreated  ^*  an  emergency  affecting  the  wel- 
&re,  the  property,  and  perhaps  the  lives,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  South  Australia.'^  This  question  could  not  have  been 
decided  by  legal  nioeties.  The  strictly  analogous  question 
which  actually  arose  was  not  so  decided.  In  November  1841, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  instructed  the  Commissioners 
to  raise  a  revenue  loan  of  1^,00(M.  under  the  guarantee  of 
Government,  the  Act  of  Parliament,  had  such  loan  been 
obtained,  would  have  required,  that  in  December  the  money 
ahould  have  been  employed  in  replenisliing  the  Emigration 
Fund ;  but  the  case  was  one  of  emergency,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  further  instructed  the  Commissioners  ^^  not  to  ex- 
pend the  money  without  the  specific  authority  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,^  who  required,  **  that  the  money  thus  to 
be  raised  should  only  be  oiade  applicable  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  liabilities  already  incurred  by  the  Commissioners  in 
this  country,  or  to  meet  such  drafts  as  might  be  drawn  from 
the  colony  before  the  prohibition  for  further  drawing  could 
reach  the  Grovemor.'^  Had  the  Commissioners  secured  the 
proposed  loan  of  120,000/.  in  June  1840,  and  had  they,  in 
consequence,  held  a  large  amount  of  assets  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1841,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  would 
have  obtained,  had  it  appeared  necessary,  under  one  oi  Mr. 
Elliotts  interpretations  of  the  Act,  the  sanction  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  em- 
ploying the  money  which  they  would  have  held  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1841,  in  averting  the  danger  and  distress,  to 
which,  as  is  expressed  in  the  Treasury  minute,  ^^  the  large 
population  of  South  Australia,  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  supplies  from  other  quarters  for  the  ordinary  articles  of 
subsistence,  would  be  exposed  by  the  total  subversion  of 
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the  credit  of  the  local  government  and  institutions,  which 
would  probably  result  from  the  positive  and  unqualified 
refusal  and  dishonour  of  tlie  Grovemor^s  bills  by  the  Com« 
missioners.*" 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  remark  in  this  place,  that, 
as  far  as  relates  to  any  practical  operation  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners,  it  is  altogether  indifferent  which  of  Mr. 
Elliot'^s  opposite  interpretations  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
may  be  the  correct  one.  Practically,  the  question,  whether 
it  would  have  been  legal  for  the  Commissioners  to  have  em- 
ployed in  the  payment  of  the  Govemor''s  drafts  the  balance 
of  the  Emigration  Fund  which,  had  a  loan  been  raised,  thej 
would  have  held  on  January  1841,  might  never  have  arisen. 
It  is  shown  by  a  statement  given  in  by  Mr.  Elliot,  and 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  Governor's  bills  presented  in  November  and 
December  1840,  and  falling  due  in  January  and  February 
1841,  was  only  20,700/.  To  the  discharge  of  these  bills  the 
guarantee  fund  of  15,000^  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Governor 
Hindmarsh,  legally  applicable.  Consequently,  had  the 
Commissioners  secured  a  loan  of  120,000/.  in  June  1840, 
and  had  they  on  the  following  December  conformed  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  transferring  the 
assets  in  their  hands  from  the  Revenue  to  the  Emigration 
Fund,  no  necessity  need  have  arisen  for  their  re-borrowing 
from  the  balance  of  the  Emigration  Fund  carried  over  from 
the  previous  year ;  provided  Government  would  have  made 
in  aid  of  the  colony  the  trifling  advance  of  5,700/.  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1841,  until  Parliament  could  have  inter** 
posed.  This,  had  the  loan  been  secured  while  it  could  with- 
out  difficulty  have  been  obtained,  is  the  only  operation 
which  would  have  been  necessary  even  upon  that  one  of 
Mr.  Elliot's  two  interpretations  of  the  Act  which  forbids 
borrowing  from  the  receipts  of  previous  years  to  prevent 
^  the  formidable  danger  arising  from  a  destruction  of  credit 
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in  a  community  subsisting  upon  imported  provisions,  paid 
for  not  by  exported  produce  but  by  bills.*" 

In  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  embarrassments  which  have 
occurred  in  South  Australia,  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Gawier 
cannot  be  excluded  from  consideration.     It  admits  of  no 
question  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  his  expenditure, 
taken  in  conjunction  with   the  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
the  land  sales,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
6nancial  branch  of  the  experiment    Neither  does  it  admit 
of  question  that  his  increased  expenditure,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  failure  of  the  Commissioners  to  provide 
the  means  of  upholding   the  credit  of  the  colony,  until 
Parliament  could  interpose,  was  also  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  calamity  into  which  the  colonists  have  been  plunged. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  most  uncandid  and  unjust  to  im- 
pute to  Colonel  Gawier  the  creation  of  that  calamity.     He 
adopted  his  scheme  of  administration  under  the  conviction 
that  he  could  produce  a  rapid  course  of  prosperity  by  means 
of  a  large  government  expenditure ;  he  warned  the  Com- 
missioners from  time  to  time,  that  an  increased  expenditure 
would  be  incurred ;  and  he  formed  the  expectation,  not  very 
unreasonable  under  the  circumstances  in   which   he  was 
placed,  that  the  Commissioners  would  provide  the  means  of 
meeting  it.    Now  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel 
Gawier,  not   in  reference  to  the  principle  of  self  support, 
which  he  regarded  as  impracticable,  but  in  reference  to  the 
well-being  of  the  settlers,  and  to  the  progress  of  the  province, 
the  objects  which  he  deemed  of  paramount  importance,  we 
are  bound  to  take  into  consideration  the  effects  which  would 
have  been  produced  under  his  system,  had  the  Commis- 
sioners obeyed  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  upheld  the  credit 
of  the  local  government  until  Parliament  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  the  financial  administration  upon  that 
secure  foundation  upon  which,  from  the  first,  it  should 
have  restock     It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that,  so  long  as  it 
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continued,  the  large  expenditure  of  Colonel  Gawler  did 
produce  upon  the  condition  of  the  colonists,  and  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  province,  the  beneficial  results  which  he 
anticipated.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  that  ex- 
penditure would  have  been  productive  of  permanent  advan- 
tage, had  not  the  dishonouring  of  his  drafts  occasioned  a 
calamitous  revulsion.  I  am  not  disposed  to  defend  the  system 
adopted  by  Colonel  Gawler.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  he  fell  into  an  error  of  judgment,  when  he  conceived 
himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  principle  of  self  sup- 
port which  he  was  appointed  to  carry  out,  and  to  create  an 
artificial  prosperity  by  a  larger  government  expenditure. 
All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  he  is  to  be  held  responsible, 
not  for  the  results  which  have  actually  occurred^  but  only 
for  the  results  which  would  have  occurred^  had  his  system 
been  fairly  carried  out.  For,  that  state  of  things  which,  had 
his  drafts  been  duly  honoured  by  the  Commissioners,  would 
have  existed  in  the  colony  after  Parliament  had  interposed 
to  place  the  financial  administration  under  the  control  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  is  the  state  of  things  for  which 
alone  Colonel  Gawler  can  be  justly  held  as  responsible. 
For  all  beyond  this  the  present  Commissioners  are  the 
responsible  parties. 

Between  the  Colonisation  Commissioners,  who  disobeyed 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  Colonel  Gawler,  who  exceeded 
his  instructions,  lies  the  responsibility  of  having  created, 
again  to  borrow  the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell,  "  a  crisli 
of  emergency,  affecting  the  well-being,  the  pro[)erty,  and, 
perhaps,  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Australia.^ 
The  high-minded  soldier,  who  led  the  storming  party  at 
fiaddajos,  and  who  commanded  the  flank  company  which 
charged  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo,  has  been  dis- 
missed from  his  government — the  Commissioners  who  dii* 
obeyed  the  Act  of  Parliament,  have  been  retained 
But  no  candid  inquirer  will  estimate  the  comparative        iu 
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of  the  respective  parties  in  accordance  with  these  diiFerent 
awards  of  arbitrary  power.  Colonel  Gawler  had  no  friend  at 
court.  He  had  no  political  connection,  no  family  ties  with 
the  members  of  a  Whig  Cabinet.  No  Lady  Fanny  Crawler 
was  betrothed  to  a  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  the  Co- 
lonial Department.  There  is  a  mark  upon  the  forehead  of 
Lord  John  Russell  which  can  never  be  effaced. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  CLUB. 

London f  July  Isty  1842. 
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APPENDIX. 

A. 
FINANCIAL  POSITION 

AT  THB   COMMSNOBMENT   OF  THE  FOLLOWING  HALF  YRABB. 

1836.  £.        #.  d. 

Jan.  1.     Cash  in  the  bands  of  the  Treasurer  -      35,7o3    9    6 

Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  -        -        8,295     1     0 

£.44,048  10    6 
Agency  and  Sundries  unpaid  -        -        1,435  15     1 

Available  Balance  -        -   £.42,612  15     5 


July  1.     Cash  in  the  bands  of  the  Treasurer  -        4,307    3  7 

Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  -        -      29,228    7  6 

JB.33,535  11  1 

Paaaage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries 
unpaid,  including  Dividends  falling 

due  on  Bonds    -        -        -        -     £.9,121  11  9 


Available  Balance  -  £i24,413  19    4 


1837. 
Jan.  I.     Cash  in  the  bands  of  the  Treasurer  -        2,238  18  11 
Exchequer  Bills  in  band  -        -      18,900    0    0 

£.21,138  18  11 
Paasage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries 

unpaid,  including  Dividends  falling 

due  on  Bonds    -        -        -        -      11,378  10    1 


Available  Balance  -     £.9,760    8  10 
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1837.                                                                       £.  $.  d. 

July  1.     Cash  iu  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  -         6,034  8  8 

Exchequer  Bills  in  hand           -  -       16,900  0  0 


£.22,934    8     8 
Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries 
unpaid,  including  Dividends  falling 
due  on  Bonds     -        -         -         -       11,940     1     1 


Available  Balance  -         -   £.10,994     7     7 


Of  the  Loan  for  £.41,000  there  re- 
mained to  be  paid       -         -         -  £.34,850     0    0 


1838. 
Jan.  1.     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  -         3,563  10    8 
Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  -         -         8,418     2     6 


£.11,981   13     2 
Passage  Money ,  Agency ,  and  Sundries, 
including  Dividends  falling  due  on 
Bonds 16,021  13    8 


Deficiency         -         -         -     £.4,040    0    6 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £.1,442  8#.  6d. 
Of  the  Public  Loan  £.32^800  remained  to  be  paid. 


July  1.     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  -         5,451  13     1 
Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 
including  Dividends  falling  due  on 
Bonds        -         -     '  -         -         -       20,726  16  11 


Deficiency  -         -         -  £.15,275     3  10 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £.8,640  10#.  7d. 
Of  the  Public  Loan,  £24,600  remained  to  be  paid. 
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1839.  I.       9.    d. 

Jao.  1.     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer     -      13,847    4    0 

Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 

including  Dividends  falling  due  on 

Bonds 23,071  18    8 


Deficiency      .       -    .       .     £.9,224  14    8 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £.15,456  ]2«.  2d, 
Of  the  Public  Loan.  £.12,300  remained  to  be  paid. 


July  1.     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  -        1,765    3     6 
Exchequer  Bills  in  hand     -       -        .      24,707    8    4 


£.26,472  11  10 
Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 

including  Dividends  falling  due  on 

Bonds 41,018  11     4 


Deficiency  -        -        -    £.14,545  19    6 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £.13,260  ^^,  2d. 
Of  the  Public  Loan,  £.1200  remained  to  be  pidd. 


1840. 
Jan.  1.     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer   -       1,534  10    3 

Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  -        -       -      18,539    3    8 

Cash    in    the    hands    of  the   South 

Australian  Company  -        -         -      53,789  18    4 


£.73,863  12    3 
Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 

including  Dividends  falling  due  on 

Bonds 43,726  15    5 


Available  Balance  -         -    £.30,136  16  10 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £36,812  8#.  3<^. 
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1840.  £.  #.    d. 

Jvlyl.    Cask  in  ihe  hands  of  the  Treuiuer  -  8^5  4  10 

Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  -       -        .  15,052  11     8 

Cash    in    the    hands    of  the  South 

Australian  Company     -     -           -  IS,798  19    0 


£.36,756  15    6 

Passage  Money,  Agency,and  Sundries, 

including  Dividends  idling  due  on 

Bonds        ...  -      56,079    4  11 


Deficiency      -  -    £.19,322     9    5 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £.63,737  12«.  7d. 


1841. 
Jan.  1.     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer    -  593  10    3 

Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  -         -       -        3,000    0    0 


£.3,593  10    3 

Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 
including  Dividends  falling  due  on 
Bonds 47,189  12  11 


Deficiency    -      -      -  £.43,596    2     8 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fond,  £.97,840  8f.  lOd. 


Bills  presented  hut  not  aecepted,  to 

the  Ist  of  January      -         -         -      43,766    5     7 
Ditto        ditto       ditto,  to  the  4th  of 

March,  in  addition      -         -        -      25,480  19     7 


Total  .    -        -        .  £.69,247    5     2 


JOSEPH  JACKSON, 
Accountant, 


FINANCIAL    POSIXrON. 

JANTJARY  TO  JUNR  1840. 


Date. 

Uabilities. 

Assets. 

Sorpliia. 

1840. 
Ju.  1. 

EUceived  during  Jantuiy 
Debts  innured       do. 

43,726  15    6 
9,060    4    3 

£.       t.      d 

73,863  12    3 

867  12    3 

£.       #. 

30,136  16 

Totals        .     .  £. 
Piid  during  Jwrnwy 

ToUls       .     .  £ 
Received  during  February 
Debts  incurred         do. 

Totals        .     .  £. 
Paid  dnring  Febrnuy 

52,786  19    8174,731     4    6 
6,916    9    81  6,916    9    8 

Feb.  1. 

45,870  10     0  67,814  14  10 
15,634  14     3 
7^134  10    0 

^1,944    4 

53,205    0    0«3,449    9    1 
1,682  11     1.  ],6«2  11     1 

Mmrchl. 

Totab 

Debts  incnmd       do. 

ToUls 
Paid  during  Man-b  . 

Totals 
Received  during  April 
Debts  incurred        do. 

Totals 
Paid  during  April     . 

Totals 
Received  during  May 
Debts  incurred       do. 

Totals 
Paid  during  Jlay      . 

£.. 

£. 

61,522    tt  11  «I,7fla  ]«    0 
1     «77  16     J 

9,805     9     6 

30,244    9 

6U27  18     .1 
15,527     7  11 

82,644   14      1 

I5/,27    7  II 

«7.ii7~r~a 
n;m  4   i 

April  1. 

4.'>,800  10     a 

15,581   16    4 

61,382     fl  10 
9,6<n  10  10 

9i;il6  IC 

73,440  10    n 
»Ml  10  10 

'i:i,7'(5  lu  11 

l.l'Ct  18    4 

Miiy  1 

51,718  I'l     (1 

9,797  19     « 

S1,5IR  15     6 
9.Hfi3     0     B 

lijM7    3 

rM,909  JH     0 
9,fH«     0     II 

Juoe  1. 

TotalK 

«. 

51,«53  14  10.-|5,106  17     4 

3,453    3 

N.B. — BiUa  d»wn  from  the  Colony,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £.15,520  3*.  i 
mra  preaented,  and  accepted,  in  the  month  nf  Jiin<>. 

CSii^td;  JC 


c. 

Honthlj-  atatement  oT  Ways  and  Means  for  the  year  1840,  on 
payable,  by  equal  Imtalments,  in  the  U onUu  of  July,  September, 
Ship  having  been  dispatched  in  each  of  the  Months  of  September, 

Assets  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commtssionets. 


flnUnce  whkh  would 

Sums  known 

Month. 

have  been  in  hand 

to  beref 

Eivable 

Total 

mfnt  of  Ihe  month. 

during  the  month. 

1840. 

£.       ,.    d. 

£. 

*.     d. 

£.       M.    4. 

January. 

74,435    2    % 

„ 

„     „ 

74,435    2    6 

February. 

63,995  14     8 

„ 

»     11 

&3,99a  14    8 

March. 

7B,731  18    7 

„ 

„     „ 

78,731  18    7 

April. 

0.3,604    7    9 

„ 

1.     « 

63,604    7    9 

May. 

54,848    6    fi 

„ 

j>     » 

54,848    6    S 

June. 

61,.375  18    fi 

„ 

„     „ 

51,375  18    5 

July. 

37,272    2  10 

40,000 

0     0 

77,272     2  10 

August. 

72,841    18     1 

„ 

„    „ 

72,841    18     1 

53,412     2     2 

40,000 

0     0 

93,412     2    8 

October. 

74,915  15     1 

74,915  15     I 

November. 

61,762  14     5 

40,000 

6  0 

101,763  14    5 

December. 

87,584  17     6 

,, 

„   „ 

87,584  17    8 

1841. 

Jannory. 

74,672  12     0 

„ 

>.    » 

South  Adstbalian  Colomsatiun  Office, 
9,  Park  Street,  Watminiter, 
23rd  March,  1841. 

In  order  tbst  thia  statement  may  convey  a  correct  view  of  the  two  funds,  Z  fed 
Means"  of  December  1840,  and,  as  beiog  in  accordance  with  a  similar  statement. 

Analysis  of  the  surplus  at 

Surplus  upon  the  Emigration  Fund         _         -         .         . 
Do.  Revenue  Fund  -         .         .         . 


Assuming  that  the  Loan  of  £.120,000  had  been  raised,  the  amount  of  debt  due  from 
And  there  would  have  remiuned  in  hand  upon  the  Revenue  Fund  on  theSIst  D,.>c. 

Showing  a  deficiency  of  Assets  to  pay  ihe  debt 

Sonrn  Australia.n  Coixhjisation  Office, 
9,  Park  Stmt,  We*lmimter, 
25th  March,  1841. 
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the  assumption  of  a  Loan  of  £.120,000  baring  been  raised  in  Jane» 
and  November ;  and,  also,  on  the  further  assumption  of  one  Emignuit 
October,  and  November. 


Chums  dne,  and  supposed  to  be  paid  during  the  month. 


EBtimated  en 

Berenne. 

Emigistion. 

Total. 

ftt  the  end  of 
moatb. 

£.      *.    d. 

£,      t.    d. 

£.      #.     d. 

£.     t. 

1,284  12  11 

13,467    1     6 

14,751   14    5 

59,683    8 

1^72    7    4 

7,560  12    9 

9,138    0    1 

54,863  14 

7,900    4  10 

13,406    9    0 

21,306  13  10 

57,425    4 

3,677    1    1 

11,830  12  10 

15,407  13  11 

48,196  18 

3,630    8    7 

10,468    1    7 

14,096  10    2 

40,749  16 

10,206  11    4 

11,806  11  11 

22,012    3    3 

29,363  16 

7,571    0    5 

11,620    4    5 

19,191    4  10 

68,080  18 

17,378    4    8 

18,555    4    5 

35,933    9    1 

36,908    9 

9,954  14  11 

18,610    2    7 

28,464  17    6 

64,947    4 

5,332  11     2 

14,133    3    2 

19,465  14    4 

55,460    0 

10,002  12    1 

10,390    6    8 

20,392  18    9 

81,369  15 

9,184    3    1 

8,431    7  11 

17,615  11     0 

69,969    6 

m             «        i> 

r%            r\        vi 

w         WW 

T>                fl 

(Signed) 


JOSEPH  JAOKSON, 
Accountant. 


it  my  duty  to  submit  the  subjoined  analysis  as  properly  belonging  to  "  Ways  m 
submitted  by  me,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  to  the  then  "* 

the  end  of  the  year  1840. 

£.    #.     d, 

27,566    7    7 

42,402  18  11 

£69,969    6     6 


Total,  as  above 


the  Revenue  Fund  to  the  Emigration  Fund  would  have  been 
1840,  as  stated  above,  the  sum  of        -       • 


£.      a. 
44.SfWi  19 


then  due  to  the  Emig 
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Statement  showing  the  Debtchargeable  upon  the  Revenues  of  the 
Colony,  which] would  be  due  in  England  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1841, 
upon  the  assumptions  contained  in  the  returns  of  "  Ways  and 
Means"  for  the  year  ]  840, marked  A.,  required  by  Colonel  Torrens ; 
and,  providing,  also,  for  the  Bills  which  have  been  estimated  in 
the  Returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


Balance  due  to  the  Emigration  Fund  on  the  Slst 

December,  1840        ....      44,304  12    0 
Bills  which  are  not  included  in  the  return  above 

referred  to.  and  which  have  either  been 

7  •  •  • 

presented,  or  are  estimated  to  have  been 
drawn  in  the  Colony,  and  not  yet  pre- 
sented, as  by  statements  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ...       79,64?  16     1 

Other  claims  upon  the  Revenue  Fund  to  the 

1st  May,  1841  ...        -       17,978  13    5 

Total  of  the  above         -  -  jB.  14 1,931     1     6 

Deduct  balance  in  hand  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  as  per  statement  of  Ways  and 
Means  for  1840         .        -        -        .      42,402  18  1 1 


Which  leaves  a  Debt,  not  represented  by  Bonds, 

amounting  to  the  sum  of      -       -       -  £99,528  2  7 

Amount  of  debt  in  10  per  cent.  Bonds      -       -  39,000  0  0 

—  do.       —         6     do.  "  Annuity  Bonds"  46,800  0  0 

—  do.       —       Bonds  for  the  New  Loan  -  120,000  0  0 

Total  debt  in  England  1st  May,  1841,  chargeable 

on  the  revenues  of  the  Colony         -       £.305,328     2     7 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  JACKSON, 

Accountant. 

South  Australian  Colonisation  Office. 

26M  March,  1841. 
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A  Btatimbit  op  Watb  and  Mbams, 


JAiniART  1840. 


I  forPasMge-money,  Bills,  and  Sundries 


Lssets: 

m  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
.    .  South  Australian  Company 
^oer  Bills  in  hand 


BoYonue. 


£.      ».    d. 

1,284  12  11 


. 


for  Passage-money,  Bills,  and  Sundries 


Lssets  : 

n  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
.     .  South  Australian  Company 
|ner  Bills  in  hand 


I  for  Passage-money,  Bills,  and  Sundries 


jsets: 

a  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
.     .  South  Australian  Company 
uer  BiUs  in  hand 


Emigmtion. 


Total. 


£.      t.   d. 

13,467    1     6 


2,587  2  II 
53,847  19  7 
18,000    0    0 


14,751  14   5 


74,435    2   6 


April  1840. 


Revenue. 


I 


3,577    1     1 


Emigration. 


£.       «.    d, 

11,830  12  10 


Total 


.  6,375  16  4 
42,228  11  5 
15,000    0    0 


£.      i.  d. 

15,407  13  H 


63,604    7    fi 


July  1840. 


Revenue.      I  Emigration. 


£.      9,   d.       £.      9.   d. 
7,571    0    5  11,620    4    5 


Total 


£.      i.  d. 
19,191     4  IQ 


9,473  3  10  . 
12,798  19  0'  . 
15,000    0    0|  . 

^^37,272     2  IC 
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during  1840,  submitted  to  the  Board  Monthly. 


Februabt  1840.                                              Mabch  IMt 

Bevenae. 

Emigration.            Total. 

BevoBiie. 

1 
1 

j6.       «.    d. 
1,572     7     4 

£,     9.     d. 

7,560  12     9 

£.      #.     d. 
9,133     0     1 

£.      9.   d, 

7,900     4  10 

£.  #.  i 
13,406    9    i 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

1,852  17    6 
47,142  17    2 
15,000    0    0 

... 
... 

63,995*  14    S 

... 

•  •         » 

•  •         . 

6,503  7  1 
57,228  11  i 
15,000    0 

1 

Mat  1840. 

Juxb1840. 

Beventie. 

Emigration. 

Total. 

ReTenoe.     -  EoiigraCiMi. 

£.        9.    d. 

3,630     8     7 

£,       «•     d, 
10,468     i     7 

£.      ».     d. 
14,098  10    2 

1 
£.      9.     d.  ■     £.       «.    ^. 

10,205  11    4  11,806  11  11 

i 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

7,619  15    0 
32,228  11     5 
15,000    0    0 

•  •                 • 

•  •                 • 

54,848*    6    5 

I 

•           *           • 
.           •           • 

1 

8,295  2  ( 
28,080  15  { 
15,000    0    C 

Auo08T  1840. 

8sptbmbkb18^ 

Bevenue. 

Emigration. 

Total. 

Revenue. 

Emigration. 

£.        9.     d. 
17,378    4    8 

£.       #.    d. 
18,555     4    5 

£.        #.    rf. 
36,933    9     1 

£.     •.    d. 
9^54  14  U 

£.           9.      c 

16,760     2     : 

•                 •                  • 

17,841  18     1 

... 

•                                •                                • 

1,480    8    ( 

1,931  14    S 

10,000    0    ( 

•         •         • 

15,000    0    0 

32^1*  18  i 

•                                •                                • 

JOSEPH  JAC 

At 
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Statement  showing  the  Debt  chargeable  upon  the  Revennea  of 
the  Colony,  which  woold  be  due  in  England  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
1841,  assuming  the  expenditure  as  per  "  Wa3r8  and  Means"  for 
1840,  marked  A.,  and  that  the  Loan  of  £155,000  is  received  from 
the  Government,  instead  of  the  Loan  of  £.120,000,  as  assumed  in 
that  statement ;  and  providing,  also,  for  the  Bills  which  have  been 
estimated  in  the  Returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


£.      s,     d. 

Balance  due  to  the  Emigration  Fund,  to  the  31st 

of  December,  1840      -       -        -        -       97,840    8  10 
Bills  which  have  either  been  presented,  or  are 

estimated  to   have  been  drawn  in   the 

Colony,  and  not  yet  presented,  as   by 

statements  submitted  to  the  House  of 

Commons  ....     102,649  14     1 

Other  claims  upon  the  Revenue  Fund  to  the 

1st  of  May,  1841,  unpaid    -    -     -     -       14,650    6     8 

Total  of  the  above,  impaid      -  £215,140    9     7 


£.    «.    d. 

Deduct  cash  in  hand  387     7    0 

Do.  Loan  from  Government  155,000    0    0 


155,387    7     7 


Which  leaves  a  debt  not  represented  by  Loan  £.59,753  2  ^ 

Add  Loan  on  10  per  cent.  Bonds        -          -  39,000  0  0 

Do.          6          do.           -          -        -  46,800  0  0 

Do.  from  the  Government              -        -  155,000  0  0 


Total  debt  in  England  on  1st  May,  1841, 
chargeable  on  the  Revenues  of  the 
Colony        ....        -  .£.300,553    2     ^ 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  JACKSON, 

Accountant. 
South  Australian  Colonisation  Office, 
30tA  March,  1841. 
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LETTER    IX. 

TO   THE 

RIGHT  HON.  SIR  R.  PEEL,  BART..  M.P. 

SjfC.  Sfc.  Sfc, 

ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND ; 

AND   ON    TIIC 

MEANS  OF  REMOVING  THE  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 


L_ON  THE    CONDITION   OF   ENGLAND. 

Sir, 

It  is  admitted  by  all  the  most  influential  organs  of 
the  government,  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  not 
only  afflicting,  but  pregnant  with  danger.  The  Times 
newspaper  of  the  24th  of  September,  quoted,  as  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  present  time,  the  following  passage  from 
the  celebrated  Robert  Hall : — 

^^  In  the  moral  system,  it  is  a  part  of  the  wise  arrange- 
ment of  Providence,  that  no  member  shall  suffer  alone— 
that,  if  the  lower  classes  are  involved  in  wretchedness,  the 
more  elevated  shall  not  enjoy  their  prosperity  unimpaired* 
That  constitution  of  society  is  radically  unsound,  of  which 
the  inferior  order  is  vicious  and  miserable :  a  wretched  and 
degraded  population  is  a  rent  in  the  foundation,  or  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  change  the  figure,  a  taint  of  rottenness 
at  the  root  of  society,  which  will  infallibly  wither  and  decay 
its  remotest — I  will  add  also  its  loftiest — branches,  be  they 
ever  so  high.  Alarming  as  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
unquestionably  is,  the  most  appalling  feature  of  the  times 
undoubtedly  is  the  prevailing  discontent  of  the  lower  orders 
—discontent  arising,  not  so  much  from  the  infusion 
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speculative  principles,  as  from  the  impression  of  actual 
distress.  Alleviate  their  distress— -convince  them,  at  least, 
of  your  solicitude  to  do  it — and  you  extirpate  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  far  more  effectually  than  by  all  the  acts  of 
intimidation ;  but  if  an  insensibility  to  their  sufferings  in 
the  highest  orders  goads  them  to  despair,  nourishes  the 
appetite  for  change,  and  prepares  them  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  sophistry  of  artful  demagogues  and  unprincipled 
empirics,  what  will  be  the  consequence  but  a  divided  and 
distracted  empire?  We  have  the  higliest  authority  for 
asserting,  that  ^  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand  ;^  and  surely  no  schism  in  the  body  politic  can  be 
more  fatal  than  that  which  alienates  the  hands  from  the 
head — the  physical  strength  of  society  from  its  presiding 
intellect.*" 

The  prophetic  warning  conveyed  in  this  eloquent  passage, 
comes  re-echoed  from  every  side.  The  author  of  an  able 
paper  in  a  recent  number  of  ^^  Blackwood's  Magazine,^ 
while  contemplating  the  outbreak  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  exclaims,  ^^  Wages  !  wages !  wages !  In  these 
three  words  are  comprised  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  the  question.  They  are  the  three  ingredients 
which  go  to  make  up  the  omnipotent  talisman  for  good  or 
evil — for  peace  or  discord.^  A  writer,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "Quarterly  Review,'^  while  defending  the  measures  of 
the  Conservative  Government,  in  an  article  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  effect,  expresses  his  a])prehension  of 
coming  events  in  the  following  emphatic  words: — "  We 
are  well  aware  that  such  scenes  as  have  afflicted  the  North, 
must  entail  upon  the  working  class  additional  misery,  and, 
consequently,  liability  to  further  disturbance.  We  look 
forward  with  no  inconsiderable  alarm.  We  fear  that  we 
have  '  scotched  the  snake,'  not  killed  it.  We  expect  that 
great  uneasiness  will  survive,  and  cannot  but  fear  the  possi- 
bility of  a  long  and  gloomy  crisis  of  distress  and  disquiet.*^ 
It  IS  thus  admitted  and  proclaimed,  not  by  the  political 
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opponents  of  the  Government,  but  by  the  most  able  and 
influential  advocates  of  its  measures,  that  the  present  pres- 
sure upon  the  industrious  classes  is  grievous,  and  the  future 
danger  appalling.  Can  the  causes  which  have  arrested 
prosperity  be  removed,  or  are  they  of  a  nature  so  permanent 
and  invincible  that  their  continuous  operation  must  aggra- 
vate the  distress  of  the  people  beyond  the  limits  of  possible 
endurance?  These  questions  involve  two  others.  Can 
civil  war  be  averted  ?  Can  the  institutions  of  England  be 
preserved  ? 

The  cry  which  raised  the  masses  of  the  North,  was,  **  A 
fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work.''  Should  this  become 
attainable,  contentment  will  return,  and  peace  will  be  pre- 
served. But  should  wages,  instead  of  recovering  from  their 
late  depression,  continue  to  decline,  and  should  the  opera- 
tive be  no  longer  able  to  ^^  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,"^  then  the  right  of  self-preservation  will  forcibly 
repeal  all  law  ;  physical  force  will  become  the  title  to  pro- 
perty,— "  He  will  take  who  has  the  power,  and  he  may  keep 
who  can.'^  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  wages,  and  a  prompt  adoption  of  some  compre- 
hensive remedial  measure,  framed  in  accordance  with  these 
principles,  have  become  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
dissolution  of  the  tics  which  keep  things  in  their  places,  and 
hold  society  together. 

On  the  manner  in  which  the  relative  efficacrj  of  British 

and  of  Foreign  Labour  limits  the  amount  of  Money 

Wages. 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  a  proposition  not  open  to  contro- 
versy, that  in  countries  exporting  the  same  description  of 
manufactured  goods,  the  money-wages  of  the  operatives 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  such  goods,  other  things 
remaining  the  same,  will  gravitate  towards  a  common  level. 
Should  England  and  Germany  export  cottons  and  woollens 
to  America,  and  should  the  advantages,  with  regard  to  the 
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production  of  these  articles,  be  equal  in  the  two  countries^ 
then  it  would  be  evidently  impossible  for  the  English  manu- 
facturer to  pay  higher  money-wages  than  the  German. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  England  possess  an  advan- 
tage over  Germany  with  regard  to  the  cheapness  of  fuel, 
to  the  efficiency  of  machinery,  or  to  the  skill  and  energy 
with  which  manual  labour  is  applied ;  then,  in  either  of 
these  cases,  the  English  manufacturer  who  prepared  cottons 
and  woollens  for  the  foreign  market,  could  afford  to  pay 
higher  money-wages  than  the  German  to  the  extent  of  the 
superiority  possessed.  For  example,  should  the  superiority 
possessed  by  England  be  such  as  to  enable  100  operatives 
to  execute  in  this  country  the  same  quantity  of  work  which  it 
required  125  to  execute  in  Germany,  then  the  English  capi- 
talist could  afford  to  advance,  as  the  wages  of  100,  the  same 
sum  which  might  be  advanced  in  Germany  as  the  wages  of 
1S5.  Under  the  circumstances  assumed,  money-wages  would 
remain  S5  per  cent,  higher  in  England  than  in  Germany. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  England  possessed  such  superior 
advantages  in  manufacturing  industry,  that  she  was  enabled 
to  execute,  with  a  given  number  of  Iiands,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  work  than  that  which  could  be  executed  by  the 
same  number  of  hands  in  other  countries ;  and  the  necessary 
consequence  was,  that  money  wages  became  considerably 
higher  in  England  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
While  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  paralysed  the 
industry  of  the  continent,  England,  mistress  of  the  seas, 
enjoying  internal  security,  and  employed  in  developing  the 
new  mechanical  power  created  by  her  Watts  and  Ark- 
wrights,  was  possessed  of  exclusive  advantages,  which  con- 
ferred upon  the  produce  of  any  given  quantity  of  her 
labour  a  value  far  exceeding  that  which,  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  possible  for  the  produce  of 
the  same  quantity  of  Continental  labour  to  acquire.  It 
would  be  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  in  some  branches 
of  manufacture,  one  English  operative,  during  the  early 
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development  and  application  of  the  new  mechanical  power, 
could  execute  a  greater  quantity  of  work  than"  that  which 
could  be  performed  by  100  operatives  in  other  manufac- 
turing countries.  On  the  lowest  average  estimate,  the 
goods  produced  by  one  pair  of  hands  in  England  were  of 
greater  value  than  the  goods  produced  by  ten  pair  of  hands 
out  of  England.  The  English  manufacturer,  who  sent  his 
fabrics  to  the  countries  of  the  mines,  received,  in  proportion 
to  the  labour  employed  upon  them,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  than  that  which  could  be  obtained 
by  the  foreign  manufacturer.  As  the  produce  of  a  given 
quantity  of  English  labour  exchanged  for  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  gold  than  the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of 
foreign  labour,  the  English  labourer  was  enabled  to  com- 
mand higher  money-wages  than  the  foreign.  High  money- 
wages  created  a  high  money  demand  for  provisions,  and  for 
all  home  productions,  the  cost  of  which  the  new  mechanical 
power  had  not  reduced.  The  value  of  all  foreign  produc- 
tions, including  the  precious  metals,  fell  in  relation  to  the 
produce  of  domestic  labour,  to  that  labour  itself,  to  land, 
to  taxation,  and  to  the  public  debt.  The  condition  of  the 
industrious  classes  improved  through  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  these  causes.  While  money-wages,  and  profits, 
estimated  in  money,  rose,  the  prices  of  those  articles  of 
comfort  and  convenience  to  which  the  progressive  improve- 
ments in  mechanical  power  could  be  applied,  gradually 
declined ;  the  prices  of  foreign  commodities,  whether 
necessaries  or  comforts,  did  not  rise  in  an  equal  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  money-wages,  while  the  high  value  of  the 
produce  of  given  quantities  of  labour  in  relation  to  land, 
and  to  other  descriptions  of  fixed  property,  tended  to  abate 
the  pressure  of  taxation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
real  reward  of  labour,  and  the  general  scale  of  comfort, 
became  higher  in  England  than  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  world  became  tributary  to  England.  The 
extent  of  the  superiority  which  the  people  of  tl     country 
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poured  ;  and  thougli  it  did  not  come  in  the  shape  of  miracley 
yet  its  source  might  not  be  the  less  providential  for  its 
winding  its  way  through  the  ten  thousand  channels  of 
society  lo  issue  in  the  noblest  use  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
Extensive  interests  were  dependent  on  success ;  the  ultimate 
overthrow  of  the  Revolution  with  all  its  evils,  the  restora* 
tion  of  European  order,  and  the  palpable  triumph  of  sound 
principles  in  government  and  religion,  were  so  clearly  con- 
nected witli  this  country,  that  we,  at  least,  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  its  success  had  been  provided  for  by 
the  great  Protector  of  human  happiness*." 

In  achieving  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  England  resigned 
some  portion  of  the  exclusive  advantages,  by  which  the 
means  of  continuing  the  contest  had  been  supplied* 
With  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  industry  of  the  Continent 
revived ;  the  seas  were  opened  to  the  flags  of  the  world ; 
and  the  facility  of  international  communication  extended 
to  other  commercial  countries  that  knowledge  in  the 
application  of  scientific  power,  which  had  for  so  long 
a  period  been  confined  to  England.  The  difference  be^ 
tween  the  efficacy  of  British  and  of  foreign  labour,  became 
less  and  less.  The  goods  produced  in  England  by  a  single 
pair  of  hands,  would  no  longer  exchange  for  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  other  countries  by  many  pairs  of  hands ;  and  as 
the  produce  of  British  industry  exchanged  for  a  less  quan- 
tity of  foreign  productions,  including  the  precious  metals, 
money  wages,  and  the  prices  of  home  productions,  necessarily 
declined.  It  is  now  tcx)  late  to  inquire,  to  what  extent  the 
depression  occasioned  by  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
might  have  been  mitigated,  by  the  early  adoption  of  an  en- 
lightened course  of  commercial  policy.  Erroneous  legislation 
aggravated  the  evil.  The  restrictive  system,  of  which  we 
set  the  example,  has  been  turned  against  us.  The  indus- 
trial processes  indigenous  to  England,  have  been  acclimated 
in  other  countries.     Our  former  customers  are  our  present 
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rivals.  How  this  state  of  things  might  have  been  prevented, 
postponed,  or  mitigated,  is  not  the  problem  which  has  now 
to  be  solved  ;  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  statesman 
of  the  present  day  is,  to  save  the  industrious  millions  from 
the  effects  of  a  transition  partly  resulting  from  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  of  improvement  in  other  countries,  and 
partly  created  by  the  tariff'  war,  waged  universally  against 
British  commerce. 

We  must  ascertain  the  character  of  the  disease,  before 
we  can  apply  an  appropriate  remedy  ;  we  must  probe  the 
wound  to  the  bottom,  before  we  can  determine  the  extent 
of  the  operation  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  perfomi. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  practical  measures, 
it  will  be  expedient  to  revert  to  the  circumstances  which 
have  occasioned  the  progressive  decline  of  wages  in  England, 
and  to  measure  the  extent  to  which,  if  not  counteracted, 
the  depression  is  likely  to  proceed. 

The  superior  advantages  which  have  hitherto  renderetl 
the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  English  labour,  more 
valuable  than  the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  foreign 
labour,  and  which  have  consequently  enabled  the  English 
to  command  higher  wages  than  the  continental  o{>erative, 
are,  mechanical  inventions,  manual  dexterity,  and  produc- 
tive coal  mines.  Now,  ever  since  the  termination  of  the  warsof 
the  French  revolution,  foreign  countries  have  been  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  an  equality  with  England,  with 
regard  to  these  advantages ;  and  the  consequence  lias  been, 
that  the  value  of  the  products  of  foreign  industry  has  been 
gradually  rising,  in  relation  to  the  products  of  British 
industry ;  or,  to  express  the  same  result  in  other  words,  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  British  industry  has  been  gra- 
dually falling,  in  relation  to  the  products  of  foreign  industry, 
including  in  these  products  the  precious  metfils.  This 
decline  in  the  value  of  British  goods  involved,  as  its  in- 
evitable conse(juence,  a  decline  in  money  wages.  As  the 
master  manufacturer  obtained  a  less  (juantity  of  gold  for 
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the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  his  only 
alternative  was,  to  pay  less  wages,  or  to  carry  on  a  losing 
trade,  terminating  in  bankruptcy,  and  in  a  total  cessation  of 
wages. 

Should  the  causes  now  adverted  to  continue  in  operation, 
wages  must  continue  to  decline.  Should  foreign  countries 
attain  to  an  equality  with  England,  as  regards  the  advan- 
tages which  give  efficacy  to  industry,  English  wages  must 
fall  to  the  foreign  level.  And  should  our  Continental 
rivals,  in  their  rapid  progress  of  improvement,  acquire 
superiority  in  manufacturing  any  principal  staple  for  ex- 
portation, then  wages  in  England  will  continue  to  decline, 
not  only  until  they  shall  have  touched  the  Continental 
level,  but  until  they  shall  have  sunk  below  it.  Let  the 
comparative  efficacy  of  industry  be  such  that  it  requires 
in  England  110  pair  of  hands  to  produce,  for  exportation, 
the  same  goods  which  can  be  supplied  by  100  pair  of  hands 
in  rival  countries;  and  then  the  money  wages  of  the  English 
operative  will  fall  10  per  cent,  below  the  foreign  level. 
The  circumstances  which  may  be  expected  to  affect  the 
comparative  efficacy  of  British  and  of  foreign  industry 
form  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  inquiry  which, 
in  the  actual  condition  of  England,  can  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  practical  statesman. 

The  main  causes  which  have  hitherto  conferred  upon  the 
produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  British  labour,  the  power 
of  purchasing  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity  of  foreign 
labour  are,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  employment  of 
superior  machinery,  greater  energy  and  skill  in  the  appli- 
cation of  manual  labour,  and  the  possession  of  more  ac- 
cessible coal  mines.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  world,  England  can  maintain 
a  permanent  monopoly  of  the  advantages  which  enable  a 
given  number  of  hands  to  execute  a  greater  quantity  of  work 
in  one  locality  than  another  ?  In  the  actual  state  of  know- 
ledge and  of  international  communication,  the  adoption  of 
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the  latest  improvements  in  scientific  power  cannot  be  con- 
fined  to  any  particular  country.  A  rigid  enforcement  of 
laws  against  the  exportation  of  machinery  might  posmbly 
retard,  but  could  not  ultimately  prevent  the  inevitable 
result.  If  the  exportation  of  our  machines  could  be 
prevented,  the  makers  of  our  machines  would  be  induced 
to  emigrate ;  and  in  the  long  run,  we  should  lose  the  advan- 
tage of  manufacturing  superior  machines  for  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, without  being  able  to  secure  their  exclusive  application. 
As  regards  energy  and  skill  in  the  application  of  manual 
labour,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  assume  that  the 
English  operative  will  continue  ever  superior  to  the  robust 
and  persevering  Grerman.  These  artificial  advantages  rival 
nations  will  acquire. 

In  the  employment  of  machinery,  and  in  the  efficacy  of 
manual  labour,  England  cannot  continue  to  retain  any 
marked  superiority  over  other  manufacturing  countries. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  natural  advantage  of  acces- 
sible coal  fields,  the  case  may  be  different.  Coal  abounds 
in  Belgium,  and  in  Prussia;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
coal  of  these  countries  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that 
found  in  many  parts  of  Britain ;  while  it  is  less  conve- 
niently situated,  with  respect  to  the  seats  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Should  this  be  the  case  then,  to  whatever  extent 
the  possession  of  the  natural  advantage  of  cheaper  fuel 
may  enable  a  given  number  of  hands  in  England  to  execute 
a  greater  quantity  of  work  than  the  same  number  of  hands 
can  execute  upon  the  Continent,  to  that  extent,  and  to  that 
extent  alone,  can  the  English  operative,  who  works  for  the 
foreign  market,  continue  to  receive  higher  money-wages 
than  the  Continental  operative,  who  works  for  the  same 
market.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  amount  which 
the  master  manufacturer  saves  by  the  purchase  of  cheaper 
fuel,  he  may  employ  in  the  payment  of  higher  wages.  If, 
in  the  production  of  a  given  quantity  of  goods  in  England, 
95men  are  employed  in  the  factory,and  fivein  providing  fuel. 
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while  in  the  production  of  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
upon  the  Continent,  95  men  are  employed  in  the  factory, 
and  ten  in  providing  fuel,  then  the  amount  of  money- wages 
which  is  paid  to  105  workmen  on  the  Continent,  may  be 
paid  to  100  in  England.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  under 
the  circumstances  assumed,  money-wages  in  England  could 
not  exceed  money-wages  on  the  Continent,  by  more  than 
5  per  cent.  For  should  the  English  operatives  succeed 
for  a  time  in  compelling  their  employers  to  pay  money- 
wages  exceeding  the  Continental  level  by  more  than  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  fuel,  the  inevitable  consequences 
would  be,  that  the  English  manufacturer  would  be  under- 
sold in  the  foreign  market,  and  that  the  operative  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work.  No  combination  amongst  labourers, 
no  liberality  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  and  no  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  could  by  possibility  avert 
these  results.  In  a  country  extensively  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing for  foreign  markets,  no  artificial  mounds  can  be 
created  for  damming  up  money-wages  above  the  level  de- 
termined by  foreign  competition. 

On  the  manner  in  which  an  increase  of  Capital  and 
Labour^  when  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
augmentation  in  the  field  of  Employment^  rfe- 
presses  Wages. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  foregoing  reasonings  and 
illustrations,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  effects  of 
the  varying  proportions  in  which  commercial  countries 
demand  the  productions  of  each  other,  or  for  the  manner 
in  which  these  proportions  may  be  influenced  by  the  im- 
position of  tariff  duties.  The  operation  of  these  disturbing 
causes  must  be  ascertained  before  we  can  arrive  at  any 
competent  knowledge  regarding  the  actual  condition  of 
England,  or  measure  the  extent  of  the  declining  path  which 
lies  spread  out  before  her. 
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In  a  country  in  which  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  are  dependant  upon  foreign  trade  for  emplojrment, 
and  the  means  of  subsistence,  foreign  competition  fixes  the 
maximum  beyond  which  money-wages  cannot  rise,  while 
home  competition  determines  the  minimum^  to  which  they 
may  fall.  The  effect  of  home  competition  in  altering  the 
proportions  in  which  different  countries  demand  the  pro- 
ductions of  each  other,  requires  to  be  traced. 

All  commerce  is  in  e£Pect  a  trade  of  barter ;  and  the  value 
of  the  productions  of  one  country,  in  the  markets  of  another, 
is  determined  by  the  proportion  between  the  demand  and 
the  supply.  Should  the  demand  for  British  goods  in  the 
American  market  remain  stationary,  while  their  supply  in- 
creased, then,  in  the  American  market,  the  produce  of  a 
given  quantity  of  British  labour  would  exchange  for  the  pro^ 
duce  of  a  less  quantity  of  American  labour  than  before ;  and 
if,  in  the  English  markets,  the  supply  of  American  produce 
should  remain  stationary, while  the  demand  for  it  increased  ; 
then,  in  the  English  markets,  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity 
of  American  labour  would  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  English  labour  than  before.  Now  on 
these  obvious  and  universally  admitted  principles  of  trade, 
we  can  explain  the  process  by  which,  in  a  manufacturing 
country  importing  raw  materials,  an  increase  of  manufactu- 
ring capital  may,  even  in  the  absence  of  foreign  competition, 
occasion  a  diminution  in  the  wages  of  the  operative  class. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  over-trading  lowers  prices, 
profits,  and  wages,  in  those  particular  branches  of  industry 
in  which  it  occurs.  But  there  is  a  school  of  political  econo- 
mists who  assume,  that  capital  possesses  some  occult  pro- 
perty or  influence,  by  which  it  creates  for  itself  the  field  in 
which  it  is  employed,  and  renders  demands  co-extensive  with 
supply.  Economists  of  this  school  contend,  that  though 
there  may  be  partial,  yet  there  cannot  he  general  over-tra- 
ding ;  and  that,  when  over-trading  occurs,  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  evil  may  be  found  in  transferring  capital  from  those 
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employinents  in  which  it  is  in  excess,  to  those  in  which  it  is 
deficient  With  the  economists  who  take  '*  the  high  priori 
road,*"  and  anticipate  the  results  of  science  by  assuming  the 
facts  from  which  their  principles  are  deduced,  I  pretend 
not  to  contend.  But  to  those  who  regard  political  economy 
as  an  inductive  science,  the  principles  of  which  are  nothing 
more  than  general  facts  established  by  experience,  I  confi- 
dently submit  the  following  considerations,  as  showing  that 
capital  cannot  create  for  itself  the  field  of  profitable  employ- 
ment ;  and  that  in  a  country  exporting  wrought  goods  in 
exchange  for  raw  produce,  there  may  exist,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  foreign  competition,  a  contemporaneous  over- 
trading throughout  all  the  departments  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry. 

Those  who  attribute  the  greatest  efiicacy  to  capital,  who 
contend  that  it  measures  the  field  of  employment,  and  that 
its  proportion  to  labour  is  the  sole  regulator  of  wages— even 
those  superstitious  worshippers  of  capital  cannot  but  admit, 
that  in  an  agricultural  country,  not  importing  raw  produce, 
there  may  be  a  general  redundancy,  and  a  glut  of  capital, 
when  its  accumulations  can  be  no  longer  employed  upon  soils 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  agricultural  knowledge,  are  not 
capable  of  yielding  a  quantity  of  produce  equal  to  that 
which  must  be  expended  in  their  cultivation.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  country  has  arrived  at  the  stationary  state ; 
and  although  landed  proprietors  and  others  may  continue  to 
save  from  their  incomes,  yet  every  new  accumulation  must 
be  either  hoarded  or  exported,  because  it  cannot  by  possi- 
bility be  reprixluctively  employed.  Of  the  possibility  of  a 
redundancy,  a  general  glut  of  capital  in  a  country  which 
does  not  import  raw  produce,  and  which,  in  the  actual  state 
of  knowledge,  has  arrived  at  the  limits  of  her  own  agricul- 
tural resources,  there  can  exist  no  doubt.  The  only  que*, 
tion  is,  whether,  in  a  country  extensively  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  and  importing  raw  produce,  there  can  be  such 
a  plethora  of  capital  as  to  occasion,  in  the  a  » 
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oompetitioDy  stagnation,  want  of  employment,  and  a  general 
fall  of  prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  throughout  all  the 
branches  of  the  national  industry  which  supply  the  foreign 
market?  In  the  actual  condition  of  England  this  is  the 
question  of  questions.  Let  us  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  solution  of  it. 

It  is  a  fact,  established  by  experience,  and  universally 
admitted,  that,  in  an  industrious  country,  savings  may  be 
made  from  income,  and  that  capital  may  be  thus  increased ; 
and  it  is  also  a  fact  established  by  experience,  and  univer- 
sally admitted,  that,  in  countries  in  different  stages  of 
improvement,  capital  may  increase  in  different  ratios.  Now 
from  these  facts,  founded  on  experience,  and  universally 
admitted,  the  necessary,  the  self-evident  conclusion  is,  that, 
in  a  country  depending  on  foreign  commerce,  and  importing 
raw  produce,  there  may  be  a  redundancy,  a  general  glut  of 
capital,  occasioning  over-trading,  and  a  consequent  fall  of 
profits  and  wages  throughout  all  the  branches  of  industry 
engaged  in  supplying  the  foreign  market. 

When,  in  England,  the  capital  employed  in  preparing 
cotton  fabrics  for  the  foreign  market  increases  faster  than 
the  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  raising  the  raw 
materials,  by  the  expenditure  of  which  cotton  fabrics  are 
produced ;  then,  in  conformity  with  the  universal  law  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  as  experience  has  too  abundantly 
proved,  the  value  of  cotton  fabrics  will  decline  in  relation 
to  the  elementary  cost  of  their  production  ;  and,  in  the 
cotton  trade,  profits,  or  wages,  or  both,  must  come  down. 
Now,  causes  similar  to  those  which  produce  these  effects  in 
the  cotton  trade,  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  producing 
similar  efiects  in  the  woollen  trade,  in  the  linen  trade,  in 
the  silk  trade,  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  industry,  in 
which  goods  are  made  for  foreign  markets.  If  the  home 
capital  employed  in  preparing  cotton  goods  increases  faster 
than  the  foreign  capital  employed  in  producing  equivalents 
to  be  exchanged  for  cotton  goods,  the  home  capital  em- 
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ployed  in  preparing  woollen  goods  may  increase  faster  than 
the  foreign  capital  employed  in  producing  equivalents  for 
their  purchase.  The  like  may  simultaneously  occur  in  all 
the  other  branches  of  foreign  trade.  In  all,  manufacturing 
capital  may  increase  faster  than  the  foreign  capital  which 
raises  the  materials  of  manufacture;  and  thus,  in  all  the 
departments  of  industry  supplying  goods  to  the  foreign 
market,  there  may  be  a  contemporaneous  over-trading,  a 
consentaneous  home  competition,  occasioning  a  general  fall 
of  prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  want  of  employment,  and 
destitution. 

Our  powers   of  production  have  outgrown  the  field  of 
employment.     The  history  of  the  cotton  trade  affords  the 
most  striking  exemplification  of  the  fact.     After  the  first 
great  improvements  in  the  application  of  mechanical  power 
were  effected,   a  considerable  period   elapsed    before   the 
reduction   in  the   cost   of  producing   cotton   fabrics   was 
followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  supply  and 
diminution  in  their  price.     During  this  period  profits  and 
wages  were  sustained   at  an  extraordinary  height;   large 
fortunes  were   rapidly   realized;    and   the  manufacturing 
population  multiplied.     This  prosperous  state  of  the  trade 
might   have   continued  to  the  present  day,  provided   the 
capital  and  labour  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  raising 
cotton  wool,  and  the  other  raw  produce  which  are  at  once 
the  equivalents  and  the  component  parts  of  the  finished 
goods,  had  increased  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  increase 
which  took  place  in  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.     This,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  case. 
There  was,   it   is  true,  a   rapid   increase  in   the    foreign 
demand ;  but  then  there  was  an  increase  still  more  rapid 
in  the  supply.      The  trade  extended  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.     Year  after  year  a  greater  quantity  of  work  was 
executed.    Year  after  year  additional  capital  was  brought  in^ 
and  improved  machinery  applied ;    and  year   after  year, 
prices  and  profits  and  wages  fell. 

Y 
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To  create  an  extension  of  the  foreign  market  propor- 
tionate to  the  increasing  powers  of  production  in  this 
country,  is  obviously  beyond  our  power.  The  enormous 
sums  advanced  in  foreign  loans,  invested  in  foreign  securi- 
ties, and  hazarded  in  the  execution  of  internal  improvements 
in  foreign  lands,  supply  a  practical  demonstration  that  the 
ratio  at  which  capital  increases  is  higher  in  this,  than  in 
foreign  countries ;  while  the  lines  of  circumvallation  drawn 
around  us  by  hostile  tariffs,  show  us,  in  a  way  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  that  it  has  become  the  established 
policy  of  foreign  countries  to  employ  their  relatively  slow 
increase  of  capital  in  manufacturing  for  themselves,  and  not 
in  raising  additional  supplies  of  raw  produce  to  be  exported 
in  exchange  for  British  fabrics.  By  the  operation  of  a 
two-fold  cause,  the  supply  of  British  goods  is  kept  in  excess 
of  the  foreign  demand ;  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
British  labour  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour, 
continues  to  decline.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  powers  of 
production  outgrow  the  field  of  employment,  and  that  home 
competition  and  over-trading  must  force  down  the  money 
wages  of  the  English  operative  below  the  level  which  would 
otherwise  be  determined  by  the  relative  efficacy  of  his 
labour. 

On  the  manner  in  which  tlte  Import  Duties  imposed 
by  foreign  States  on  British  Goods,  lower  the  value 
of  British  Labour. 

The  effect  of  hostile  tariffs  upon  wages  remains  to  be 
traced.  We  have  seen  that  when  demand  and  supply,  as 
regards  foreign  markets,  are  in  the  relation  of  equality, 
money- wages  in  England  must  bear  the  same  projwrtion  to 
money-wages  in  other  manufacturing  countries,  which  the 
efficacy  of  British  labour  bears  to  the  efficacy  of  foreign 
labour ;  and  we  have  further  seen,  that  when  the  lalxmr 
and  capital  employed  in  supplying  foreign  markets  with 
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British  fabrics,  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  labour 
and  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  supplying 
equivalents,  the  money-wages  of  the  British  operative  must 
be  pressed  down  below  the  amount  which  would  otherwise 
be  due  to  his  energy  and  skill.  Now  we  shall  find,  upon 
a  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the  fall  of  wages, 
occasioned  by  the  disproportionate  increase  in  the  labour 
and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets, 
must  receive  a  grievous  aggravation  from  the  heavy  import 
duties  imposed  by  foreign  countries  upon  British  goods. 

Goods  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  cannot  be  sold  in  the 
same  market  at  different  prices.  Were  the  efficacy  of 
industry  greater  by  10  per  cent,  in  England  than  in  Bel- 
gium, and  were  a  perfectly  free  trade  established  between 
the  two  countries,  then  a  bale  of  goods  produced  in 
England  by  the  labour  of  100,  would  sell  in  the  Belgian 
market  for  the  same  sum  which  a  similar  bale  produced  in 
Belgium  by  the  labour  of  110  would  sell  for ;  and  conse- 
quently the  money  wages  of  the  English,  might  exceed  by 
10  per  cent,  the  money  wages  of  the  Belgian  operatives. 
But  the  commerce  between  England  and  Belgium,  instead 
of  being  perfectly  free,  is  restricted  by  import  duties. 
Belgium,  in  order  to  protect  her  domestic  manufactures, 
imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  woollen  cloths ;  and,  consequently,  the  British 
manufacturer,  who  sends  woollens  to  the  Belgian  market, 
can  obtain,  after  the  deduction  of  the  duty,  only  90/.  for 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  goods  for  which  the 
Belgian  manufacturer  obtains  100/.  The  amount  of  the 
Belgian  duty  is  deducted  from  English  wages.  If,  as  we 
have  just  assumed,  the  superior  efficacy  of  British  industry 
were  such,  that  90  English  operatives  could  execute  as 
much  work  as  100  Belgians,  then  English  wages,  instead  of 
maintaining  a  due  proportion  to  the  efficacy  of  English 
labour,  would  fall  to  the  Belgian  level. 
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Again ;  the  Belgian  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  31  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  upon  certain  descriptions  of  linen  fabrics. 
The  British  manufacturer  who  should  send  such  fabrics  to 
the  Belgian  market,  could  obtain,  after  the  deduction  of 
the  duty,  only  79/.  for  a  bale  of  the  same  description  of 
linen  goods  for  which  the  Belgian  manufacturer  obtained 
100/. ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  whole  of  the  labour,  direct 
and  indirect,  employed  in  preparing  the  bale  of  linens  were 
90  in  England,  and  100  iii  Belgium,  the  sum  received  as 
wages  by  90  English  labourers  would  be  less  by  21/.  (the 
amount  of  the  duty)  than  the  sum  received  by  100  Belgians. 
In  other  words,  the  English  operative  employed  in  the 
linen  trade  could  earn,  notwithstanding  the  superior  efficacy 
of  his  labour,  amounting  by  the  supposition  to  upwards  of 
10  per  cent.,  only  17«.  BJd.,  where  his  Belgian  rival  would 
earn  1/. 

Previous  to  the  recent  modification  of  the  tariff  of  the 
German  Customs  Union,  the  duties  payable  upon  British 
goods,  throughout  the  immense  territory  comprised  within 
the  Zolvercin,  were  equivalent  to  90  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
upon  coarse  fabrics,  32  per  cent,  upon  superior  shirting, 
15  per  cent,  upon  printed  cottons,  worth  1^.  6d.  per  yard, 
and  about  9  per  cent,  upon  fine  printed  cottons,  worth 
2«.  6d,  per  yard.  By  the  new  tariff,  the  duty  upon  cotton 
warps  is  advanced  from  the  former  amount  of  two  dollars 
per  hundred  weight  to  three  dollars,  being  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent. ;  on  worsted,  and  worsted  and  cotton  mixed 
goods  if  printed,  embroidered,  or  brochij  the  duty  is 
increased  from  30  to  50  dollars  per  hundred  weight,  or  66 
per  cent.;  while  u{)on  hardware  the  increase  of  duty 
amounts  to  cent,  per  cent. 

The  operation  of  these  duties,  as  regards  comparative 
wages,  will  be  immediately  apparent.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  British  manufacturer  who  competes  with  the  German 
manufacturer  in  the  markets  of  the  German  union,  must  be 
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compensated  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  which  he 
may  be  required  to  pay,  either  by  the  superiority  of  British 
labour  as  compared  with  German  labour,  or  by  the  degra- 
dation of  British  wages  below  the  German  level.  But 
Germany,  with  her  orderly  and  persevering  population, 
with  her  coal  mines,  her  navigable  rivers,  and  her  projected 
railroads,  is  gradually  approaching  towards  an  equality 
with  England  in  all  that  relates  to  the  efficacy  of  industry. 
The  causes  are  already  in  full  and  resistless  operation, 
which  will  render  it  impossible  for  the  British  manufacturer 
to  retain  possession  of  the  German  market,  except  upon 
the  condition  of  a  progressive  reduction  of  wages  in 
England. 

The  tariffs  of  the  other  principal  states  of  Europe  are 
yet  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  German  union.  The 
import  duties  imposed  by  France,  limit  our  exports  to  that 
country  to  an  inconsiderable  amount ;  the  charges  upon 
imports  exacted  by  Russia  deprive  us  of  the  power  of 
paying  in  manufactured  goods,  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
produce  which  we  annually  receive  from  her;  and  by  the 
Austrian  tariff,  duties  equivalent  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
are  imposed  upon  all  kinds  of  cotton  manufacture,  upon 
earthenware,  hardware,  and  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  the  details  of  the  process 
by  which  these  hostile  tariffs  contribute  to  depress  the 
wages  of  labour  in  England.  The  modus  operandi  is 
alike  in  all.  As  commodities  of  the  same  kind  and  quality 
cannot  be  sold  in  the  same  market  at  different  prices,  the 
price  which  the  British  manufacturer,  who  exports  goods  to 
any  foreign  country,  can  actually  realise,  must  be  less,  by 
the  amount  of  the  import  duty  which  he  pays,  than  the 
price  realised  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  for 
similar  goods.  For  this  diminution  in  his  receipts,  the 
British  manufacturer  must  be  indemnified,  either  by  the 
superior  efficacy  of  the  labour  which  he  employs,  or  by  the 
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inferior  price  which  he  pays  for  it.  But  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  of  improvement  is  gradually  bringing  up 
the  efficacy  of  foreign  labour  to  an  equality  with  that  of 
British  labour;  and  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
that  the  British  manufacturer  who  continues  to  work  for 
foreign  markets^  will  be  compeUed  to  enforce  a  reduction 
in  wages  equivalent  to  the  import  duties  charged  upon  his 
goods. 

There  appears  to  exist  in  certain  quarters,  an  expectation 
that  trade  will  revive,  and  that  an  increased  demand  for 
British  goods  will  be  followed  by  an  advance  of  wages.     A 
moments  consideration  will  convince  us  that,  with  respect 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,   this   expectation  is  utterly 
groundless.     The  essential  condition  upon  which  alone  an 
increased  European  demand  for  British  goods  can  arise,  is, 
that  the  wages  of  labour  in  England  shall  be  depressed  as 
much  below  the  wages  of  labour  in  the  rival  countries  to 
which  we  export  our  fabrics,  as  the  import  duties  imposed 
in  these  countries  exceed  the  proportion  in  which  labour  in 
these  countries  is  less  efficacious  than  British  labour.    Were 
it  a  fact,  that  the  superior  efficacy  of  British  labour  com- 
pensated the  manufacturer  for  the  duties  charged  upon  his 
goods,  then,  indeed,  an  increased  exportation  to  the  conti- 
nental markets  might  take  place  without  a  depression  of 
British  wages  below  the  continental  level.     But  the  fact  is 
far  otherwise.     While  foreign  countries  approach  towards 
an  equality  with  England  as  regards  the  efficacy  of  labour, 
the  import  duties  upon  British  goods  increase  and  multiply. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that 
there  should  he  an  extended  sale  of  British  goods  without 
an  increased  depreciation  of  British  lalx)ur.     As  regards 
the  markets  of  Europe,  the  expectation  of  a   revival  of 
trade,  leading  to  an  advance  of  wages,  is  purely  visionary. 
Let  us  turn  to  America. 

England  possesses  no  superiority  over  the  United  States 
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of  North  America  as  regards  the  advantages,  whether  na- 
tural or  acquired,  by  which  the  efficacy  of  industry  is  in- 
creased.    Within  the  union  there  are  coal  fields  and  water 
power  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent ;  some  of  our  latest  im- 
provements in  the  application  of  mechanical  power  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  States  ;  our  transatlantic  brethren  are 
in  no  way  inferior  to  us  in  energy,  dexterity,  and  skill,  and 
they  grow,  while  we  import,  the  raw  material  of  our  most 
important   manufacture.     There  is  no  cause  in  operation 
which  can  enable  a  given  number  of  hands  to  execute  a 
greater  quantity  of  work  in  England,  than  in  the  United 
States.     Were  it  not  that  wages  are  lower  in  England  than 
in  America,  British  fabrics  could  not  be  sold  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States.     In  the  coarser  cotton  fabrics,  the 
greater  cheapness  of  the  raw  material  appears  sufficient  to 
indemnify  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  higher  wages 
which  he  pays,  and  to  enable  him  to  compete  successfully 
witli  his  firitish  rival  in  distant  markets.     Wages  pressed 
down  something  below  the  American  level,  would  be  the 
condition  upon  which  alone  the  British  could  undersell  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  American  market,  even  if 
America  could  be  induced  to  abandon  her  tariff,  and   to 
admit  British  fabrics  duty  free.     This  we  cannot  hope  for. 
Under  the  compromise  act,  and  previous  to  the  recent  mo- 
dification of  the  American  tariff,  the  import  duties  were  to 
be  limited  to  20  per  cent.     These  duties  have  now  been 
enormously  increased ;  and  it  is  the  avowed  design  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  Union,  to  adopt  the  protective  system 
to   such   an   extent,   as   to  give   the  American   manufac- 
turer a  monopoly  in  the  home  market.     Should  this  policy 
prevail,  a  fall  of  wages  in  England,  to  the  lowest  level  at 
which  life  can  be  sustained,  will  be  the  melancholy  condition 
upon  which  alone  an  extended  sale  of  British  goods  in  the 
American  Union  can  be  effected.   But  a  result  less  disastrous 
may  perhaps  be  anticipated.    High  protecting  duties  in 
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favour  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Northern  States  mus^ 
prove  so  injurious  to  the  cultivators  of  the  Southern  States, 
that  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  continuance 
of  such  duties  may  be  successfully  resisted,  and  the  more 
liberal  policy  of  the  compromise  act  re-established.  Liet  us 
take  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  estimate  the  relative  amount  of  wages  in  England  and 
America,  under  the  supposition  that  America  will  consent 
to  abandon  her  existing  tariff,  and  to  revert  to  the  policy 
by  which  her  import  duties  were  to  be  limited  to  20  per 
cent. 

It  is  evident  that  British  and  American  goods  of  the 
same  kind  and  quality,  must  be  sold  to  the  consumer  in  the 
American  market  at  the  same  price;  and  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  if  the  British  manufacturer  has  to  pay  a 
charge  of  20  per  cent,  from  which  his  competitor  is  exempt, 
he  must  be  enabled,  either  by  employing  fewer  hands,  or 
by  paying  lower  wages,  to  effect  a  diminution  in  the  cost 
of  production  equivalent  to  the  impost.  But  as  industry 
is  not  less  effective  in  the  United  States  than  in  England, 
the  British  manufacturer  cannot  employ  fewer  hands  than 
the  American,  in  bringing  his  commodity  to  market ;  and 
it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  import  duty 
imposed  by  America  upon  British  goods,  must  fall  on 
British  wages. 

The  manner  in  which  an  American  import  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  would  affect  British  wages  may  be  thus 
analysed.  England  and  the  United  States  being  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  their  in- 
dustry, an  American  manufacturer  after  advancing  100/., 
on  account  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  fuel,  and 
raw  material,  and  another  100/.  on  account  of  wages,  pro- 
duces a  bale  of  cotton  goods,  which  he  sells  for  220/.,  or 
at  a  profit  of  10  per  cent. ;  while  the  British  manufacturer, 
after  advancing  100/.  for  machinery,  fuel,  and  materials. 
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and  employing  the  same  number  of  hands  as  the  American, 
sends  to  the  American  market  a  similar  bale  of  goods,  sells 
them  there  for  the  same  price  of  S^O/.,  and  pays  the  import 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  or  45/.  upon  them.  In  this  case,  it  is 
self-evident  that  if  the  British  manufacturer  had  paid,  like 
the  American,  100/.  for  wages,  he  would  have  suffered  a 
loss  of  25/.  upon  the  transaction.  Though  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumers  was  220/.,  yet  the  price  realized  by  the 
manufacturer,  after  the  deduction  of  duty,  was  only  175/  ; 
and  consequently,  if  his  profit  was  to  be  ten  per  cent.,  his 
whole  outlay,  in  sending  his  bale  of  cottons  to  market, 
could  not  have  exceeded  158/.  Of  this  sum,  he  must  have 
paid  100/.  on  account  of  machinery,  moving  power,  and 
materials  (England  and  the  United  States  being  by  the 
supposition  on  an  equality  in  these  particulars),  and,  con- 
sequently, the  British  manufacturer  could  have  paid  only 
58/.  to  the  same  number  of  operatives  to  whom  the  Ame- 
rican manufacturer  paid  100/. 

The  hypothetical  case  thus  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  manner  and 
degree  in  which  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  tends  to  force 
down  English  wages  below  the  American  level.  England 
and  the  United  States  are  so  nearly  upon  an  equality,  with 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  give 
efficacy  to  industry,  that  the  British  manufacturer  cannot 
procure  machinery,  moving  power,  and  raw  material,  at  less 
cost  than  the  American  manufacturer;  and  it  therefore 
follows,  that  when  British  manufactures,  similar  to  the 
protected  American  manufactures,  are  sold  in  the  American 
markets,  it  is  upon  the  wages  of  the  English  operative,  that 
the  Americaiii  im|X)rt  duties  must  ultimately  fall. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  necessary  that  the  English 
capitalist  should  dispose  of  his  goods  upon  the  same  advan- 
tageous terms  as  the  American  capitalist  ?  and  why  should 
not  the  import  duty,  imposed  on  British  fii        w  be  de- 
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ducted  from  the  profit  of  the  master,  instead  of  frtim  the 
wages  of  the  operative. 

The  first  answer  to  these  questions  is,  that  the  ratio  in 
which  the  value  of  finished  goods  can  be  made  to  exceed 
the  cost  of  their  production,  is  not  sufiicient  to  allow  of 
the  payment   of  heavy  import  duties  out  of  the  master^s 
profit.     The  second  answer  is,  that  were  it  even  practicable 
to  give  to  manufactured  goods  a  marketable  value,  exceed- 
ing their  productive  cost  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  leave 
a  margin  equivalent  to  the  duty  charged  upon  them,  that 
duty  could  not  be  made  to  fall  on  profits,  without  dis- 
turbing the  equilibrium  which  capital  throughout  the  com- 
mercial world  has  a  constant  tendency  to  maintain.     Profits 
conform  to  a  general  level  more  rapidly  than  wages  ;  money 
is  transferred  from  one  country  to  another  with  little  diffi- 
culty, and  at   little  cost;   labour  is   so  transferred   with 
considerable  difficulty,  and  at  considerable  cost.     A  bill 
of  exchange  wafts  capital  across  the  Atlantic ;  to  convey 
the  operative,  requires  an  expensive  voyage,  the  cost  of 
which*  he  may  be  unable  to  defray.     A  slight  difltrence 
in   the  rate  of  profit  moves  masses  of  capital  from  one 
locality  to  another ;  a  considerable  difference  in  the  amount 
of  wages  is  insufficient  to  occasion  a  corresponding  trans- 
ference of  labour.     Were  the  English  manufacturer,  who 
prepares  goods  for  the  American  market,  to  pay  the  same 
wages  which  arc  paid  to  the  American  operative,  manu- 
facturing profits  would  be  less  in  England  than  in  America, 
by   the  amount  of  the  import  duty  charged   on   British 
fabrics;  and  the  inevitable  consequence   would   be,  that 
manufacturing  capital  would  migrate  from  England  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  operative  would  be  left  in  utter 
destitution.    The  melancholy  alternative  is — reduced  wage?, 
or  no  wages  at  all.     Powers  of  production  outgrowing  the 
field  of  employment,  foreign  competition,  and  hostile  tariffs, 
have  already  degraded,  and  if  remedial  measures  be  not 
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speedily  applied,  must  continue  still  farther  to  degrade  the 
condition  of  the  industrious  masses,  dependent  upon  foreign 
trade  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

This  fearful  change  cannot  be  confined  to  those  who  are 
directly  depending  upon  foreign  trade.  The  operatives  em- 
ployed in  preparing  cottons,  and  woollens,  and  linens,  and  hard- 
ware, for  the  home  market,  cannot  command  higher  wages 
than  those  who  may  be  employed  in  preparing  similar  articles 
for  the  foreign  market.  Unless  remedial  measures  commensu- 
rate to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  be  adopted,  the  price  of 
labour  throughout  all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
kingdom  will  continue  to  decline.  Nor  will  the  decline 
be  limited  to  manual  labour.  The  money  demand  for 
every  species  of  personal  service  will  become  less  and  less. 
As  foreign  rivalry,  hostile  tariffs,  and  powers  of  production 
outgrowing  the  field  of  employment,  reduce  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  British  labour  in  relation  to  the  produce  of 
foreign  labour,  including  gold  and  silver,  foreign  countries 
will  command  a  greater,  and  England  a  less  proportion  of 
the  precious  metals  circulating  throughout  the  commercial 
world.  The  hitherto  existing  distribution  of  the  metals 
will  be  progressively  altered,  to  the  disadvantage  of  England ; 
and  the  necessary  result  of  such  alteration  will  be,  a  gene- 
ral fall  in  the  price  of  all  non-imported  commodities  or, 
in  other  words,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  in  relation  to 
British  labour  and  its  products. 

The  fall  in  real  wages  will  be  greater  than  the  fall  in 
money-wages.  As  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  England,  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  the  produce  of  British  labour  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  produce  of  foreign  labour.  Now 
while  England  continues  to  import  corn,  and  other  articles 
of  food,  the  price  of  the  nec(*ssaries  of  life  in  the  home  mar* 
ket  must  be  regulated  by  their  price  in  the  foreign  countries 
from  which  they  are  imported ;  and  hence  the  fall  in  money- 
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wages  may  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  a  comparative 
advance  in  the  price  of  food. 

The  prospect  which  lies  before  us  is  distressing.  Hitherto 
the  standard  of  comfort  has  been  higher  in  England,  than 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  This  higher  standard 
must  now  be  lowered.  As  the  efficacy  of  foreign  labour  rises 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  British  labour,  English  wages 
must  descend  to  the  foreign  level  ;  as  the  disproportionate 
increase  of  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  foreign  trade 
compels  us  to  force  our  fabrics  into  markets  where  they  are 
met  by  hostile  tariffs,  the  wages  of  the  labour  by  which  they 
are  prepared  must  fall,  not  merely  to  a  level  with  the  wages 
of  equally  effective  labour  employed  upon  similar  goods  in 
the  country  to  which  we  may  export,  but  to  such  a  depth 
below  that  level,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
import  duty  imposed  upon  our  goods.  The  English  artisan 
must  exchange  his  wheaten  loaf  for  the  black  bread  of  the 
continent ;  must  reduce  his  accustomed  supply  of  animal 
food,  and  relinquish  the  tea  and  sugar  hitherto  regarded  as 
amongst  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  fall  will  be  severe. 
It  will  be  a  descent,  not  from  suj)eriority  to  equality,  but 
from  superiority  to  inferiority.  The  condition  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  in  England,  with  regard  to  food,  clothing,  and 
lodgings  will  sink  below  that  of  the  same  classes  throughout 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  what  spirit  will  the  calami, 
tons  vicissitude  be  borne  ?  What  effects  may  be  expected 
to  result  from  this  progressive  deterioration  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  working  classes  ? 

One  inevitable  consequence  of  the  continued  decline  of 
money  wages  will  Ix*,  a  total  repeal  of  the  provision  laws. 
Hitherto  the  masses  have  been  withheld  from  identifying 
themselves  with  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitatic^i,  by  an  appre- 
hension that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  might  occasion 
a  fall  in  money-wages.  But  when  experience  shall  have 
*a>      it  them  that  laws  for  raising  the  value  of  ftxxl  cannot 
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prevent  a  fall  in  the  value  of  labour ;  when  they  see  and 
feel,  that  the  fall  of  wages  to  the  level  determined  by  Con- 
tinental competition,  and  hostile  tariffs,  must  reduce  them 
to  destitution  and  starvation,  unless  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  should  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  free 
trade,  then  there  will  be  a  pressure  from  without,  which 
the  legislature  will  be  unable  to  resist.  The  famishing 
masses  will  demand  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  I^aws,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  as  the  voice 
of  God. 

Though  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  continued  fall  of 
money-wages,  will  render  it  impracticable  to  maintain  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  an  artificial  elevation,  yet 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will  not  be  productive  of  all 
the  advantages  which  the  more  sanguine  advocates  of  that 
salutary  and  indispensable  measure  appear  to  anticipate. 
The  free  importation  of  food  cannot  arrest  that  progress  of 
improvement  which  is  gradually  raising  the  efficacy  of 
foreign  to  an  equality  with  the  efficacy  of  British  labour, 
and  altering  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
disadvantage  of  this  country.  Neither  can  an  unrestricted 
admission  of  foreign  com  enable  the  British  manufacturer 
to  sell  his  fabrics  in  foreign  countries  at  higher  prices  than 
those  obtained  for  similar  fabrics  produced  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  thus  prevent  the  hostile  tariffs  of  our  rivals  from 
depressing  the  money-wages  of  the  English  operative  l)elow 
the  level  which  would  otherwise  be  due  to  the  relative 
efficacy  of  his  industry.  The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
will  be  utterly  inoperative,  as  far  as  regards  the  removal  of 
the  causes  which  are  depressing  money-wages.  All  that 
their  al)olition,  even  were  it  to  take  place  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  could  accomplish,  would  be,  to 
prevent  real  wages  from  falling  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  wiowey-wages.  Were  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
to  cijualizc  the  prices  of  provisions  in  England,  and  on  the 
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Continent  as  the  growing  efficacy  of  Continental  labour 
equalizes  money-wages,  then  the  effect  of  the  repeal  would 
be,  to  prevent  the  manufacturing  population  of  England 
from  being  worse  fed,  worse  clothed,  and  worse  lodged  than 
the  manufacturing  population  of  Belgium,  Saxony,  and 
Prussia.  But  this  is  taking  too  favourable  a  view  of  the 
subject.  After  the  freest  and  the  largest  importation  of  pro- 
visions, the  first  necessaries  of  life  will  still  be  higher  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent,  by  the  cost  of  carriage. 
To  the  extent  of  the  difference  thus  caused  in  the  price  of 
necessaries,  real  wages  will  bear  a  less  proportion  to  money- 
wages  in  England  than  on  the  Continent.  All  that  the 
most  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign  com  can  effect,  will 
be,  to  break  a  part  of  the  inevitable  fall  to  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  manufacturing  population  of 
England  is  doomed. 

It  IS  frequently  stated,  that  were  we,  under  free  trade, 
to  import  a  largely  increased  quantity  of  foreign  com, 
we  should  export  a  largely  increased  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods,  in  order  to  pay  for  it.  This  statement  is 
true ;  but  the  truth  which  it  conveys  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
Were  we  to  open  our  ports  to  the  produce  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  these  countries  retain  their  hostile  tariffs,  the 
British  demand  for  foreign  produce  would  be  increased  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  the  foreign  demand  for  British 
goods ;  and  under  the  operation  of  the  universally  admitted 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
British  labour  would  be  still  further  depressed  in  relation 
to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour,  including  the  precious 
metals.  More  goods  would  be  exported,  but  at  lower 
prices ;  a  greater  number  of  operatives  would  be  employed, 
but  at  reduced  money-wages.  Nevertheless,  the  result 
upon  the  whole  would  be  beneficial.  There  would  be 
fewer  hands  unemployed,  fewer  families  reduced  to  utter 
destitution,  while  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  necessaries 
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consequent  upon  free  trade,  would  prevent  real  wages  from 
falling  in  a  greater  proportion  than  money  wages.  Hence^ 
though  the  free  importation  of  foreign  produce,  while 
foreign  countries  impose  heavy  duties  upon  British  goods, 
would  have  a  tendency,  not  to  increase,  but  still  further  to 
depress  prices  and  money  wages  in  England,  yet  a  total 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be  decidedly  advantageous 
to  our  manufacturing  population. 

On  the  manner  in  which  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
would  limit  employment ^  and  depress  wages  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 

There  is  in  England  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  manu* 
facturing  population.  Can  the  latter  be  relieved  without 
the  infliction  of  distress  upon  the  former  ?  As  money  wages 
decline  to  the  level  determined  by  foreign  competition  and 
foreign  tariffs,  the  English  operative  cannot  be  saved  from 
sinking  to  a  condition  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Continental  operative,  unless  there  should  be  an  importation 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce  sufficient  to  render  the 
price  of  provisions  nearly  as  low  in  the  markets  of  England 
as  in  the  markets  of  the  German  league.  But  in  years  of 
average  abundance,  the  United  Kingdom  produces  a  quan* 
tity  of  corn  nearly  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  In 
such  years,  the  importation  of  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
produce  would  displace  a  large  quantity  of  domestic 
produce.  What  would  now  become  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  by  whom  the  displaced  domestic  produce  had  been 
raised?  It  is  self  evident,  that  the  measure  which  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  relieve  the  town  population  from 
intolerable  pressure,  would  throw  masses  of  the  rural  popu« 
lation  upon  the  parishes  for  support. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  argue  as  if  the  population  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  constituted  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom. 
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They  view  this  important  question  on  one  side  only.  They 
state  €tie  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  They  demonstrate 
Ae  fSKts,  that  free  trade  is  necessary,  to  prevent  accdemted 
decline ;  and  that  the  maintei^ance  of  laws  keeping  up  the 
prices  of  provisions  at  an  artificial  level,  while  money 
wages  are  falling  to  the  competition  level,  must  inflict 
upon  the  operatives  of  England  a  pressure  and  a  d^ra^ 
dation  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance.  But  they  close  their 
understanding  against  the  equally  indisputable  facts,  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  free  trade  would  be  to  create  agri- 
cultural distress ;  and  that  displacing,  in  the  home  market, 
home-grown  com  by  foreign  com,  would  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  same  efiect  with  regard  to  throwing  the  agri- 
cultural population  out  of  employment,  which  displacing  in 
the  {oreiga  market  British  goods  by  foreign  goods,  would 
have  in  throwing  the  manufacturing  population  out  of 
employment  They  fail  to  see  that  the  country  labours 
under  complicated  disease,  and  that  the  remedy  which  might 
alleviate  one  set  of  symptoms,  would  aggravate  another. 

The  alarm  excited  in  the  agricultural  districts  by  the 
apprehended  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  and  of  stock,  has 
partially  subsided,  under  the  expectation  that  the  progress 
of  agricultural  improvement,  accelerated  by  the  stimulus 
<^  foreign  competition,  will  enable  the  British  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  grower.  The  expectation  may  not  be 
altogether  unfounded.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the 
recent  publications  on  rural  economy—Mr.  Hutt'^s  compen- 
dium of  the  evidence  given  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  af^inted,  in  1886,  to  inquire  into  agricultural 
distress — R^narks  on  the  present  state  of  Agriculture  by  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons — Mr.  Greg^s  Letter  on  Scotch  Farming 
in  the  Lothians— and  Liebig's  important  work  on  agricoL 
tural  chemistry — without  being  ocmvinced  that  the  resources 
of  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  hitherto  been  very 
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imperfectly  developed,  and  that  large  additional  supplies  of 
home-grown  com  may  be  brought  to  market  at  prices 
sufficiently  reduced  to  enable  the  British  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  foreign  grower.  Landed  propriet(n*s 
and  farmers,  correctly  judging,  that,  under  the  present 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  retain  the  laws  for  keeping  the  price  of  the  people's 
food  at  an  artificial  elevation,  are  even  now  preparing,  by  in- 
creased skill  and  economy  in  the  management  of  their  land^ 
to  grapple  with  the  keener  competition  and  lower  prices, 
which  the  removal  of  all  restriction  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce  cannot  fail  to  occasion.  That 
the  contemplated  agricultural  improvements  may  be  exten- 
sively realized,  and  that,  if  realized,  they  must  augment  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  and,  uUimateU/y  give  increased 
employment  to  the  population,  cannot  admit  of  question. 
But,  in  the  present  transition  state  of  England,  it  behoves 
us  to  look,  not  to  ultimate  but  to  prommate  results.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  practical  statesman  to  consider,  not 
whether  additional  millions  may  be  hereafter  fed,  but 
whether  existing  millions  can  now  be  saved  from  destitu- 
tion. The  question  which  is  immediately  before  us,  and  to 
which,  for  the  present,  our  attention  should  be  exclusively 
directed,  is,  whether  the  increased  skill  and  economy  in  the 
management  of  land,  now  in  progress,  can  have  the  efiect, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  preventing  masses  of  the  rural 
population  from  being  thrown  out  of  employment. 

It  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  the  general  adoption, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  system  of  Scotch 
farming  practised  in  the  Lothians,  would  effect  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  home-grown  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Oliphant,  M.P.  for  Perth,  a  landowner,  and  an 
extensive  practical  farmer,  afiirms,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentar}'  Committee  on  the  State  of  Agriculture, 
that  upon  the  soil  of  England  the  produce  might,  with  very 
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great  ease,  be  doubled;  and  further  states,  that  be  thinks 
there  are  many  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  England, 
yielding  only  one-fourth  part  of  the  produce  which  a  very 
small  amount  of  intelligence  and  industry  might  cause  them 
to  supply.     Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  informs  the  committee, 
that  the  improvements  upon  his  fann  in  Perthshire,  had 
raised  its  value  from  Ids.  to  2/.  per  acre ;  and  asks,  '^  if  his 
land  could,  by  these  improvements,  be  doubled  in  value, 
why  not  English  farms  by  similar  improvements  ?""     Mr. 
Greg,  after  having  visited  Scotland  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  personally  inspecting  the  state    of   agricultural 
improvement  in  that  country,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment : — "  The  general  conviction  which  remains  upon  my 
mind  is,  that  with  a  system  equal  to  that  of  the  Lothians, 
established  throughout  England,  landlords  might  receive 
double  rents,  farmers  be  rendered  rich  and  prosperous,  and 
the  country  be  rendered  for  two  generations  independent  of 
foreign  supplies,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  all  pro- 
tecting duties.      /  am   confident   that  the   agricultural 
produce  of  England^  Wales,  and  the  west  of  Scotlandj 
might  he  doubled ;  and  that  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
tripled,  without  any  material  addition  to  the  agricultu- 
ral population^     He  adds,  "  Few  parts  of  Scotland  have 
improved  more  than  Perth,  which  exported  100,000  tons 
of  potatoes  last  year  to  London.     The  population,  however, 
seems  actually  to  have  diminished  since  the  census  of 
1880." 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that,  could  the  contemplated 
agricultural  improvements  be  realized,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  would  be  proportionabiy  increased ;  but  it  is 
equally  evident  that,  if  realized,  their  first  effect  would  be, 
to  throw  a  wide  extent  of  land  out  of  tillage,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rural  population  out  of  employment. 
In  average  years,  the  United  Kingdom  already  yields  a 
supply  of  corn  nearly  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its 
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inhabitants.  This  being  the  case,  the  necessary  consequence, 
not  of  quadrupling,  or  trebling,  or  doubling  that  supply, 
but  of  increasing  it  by  one  fourth,  would  be  to  supersede 
the  ctUtivation  of  one-fourth  of  the  kingdom.  As  regards 
the  throwing  out  of  inferior  soils,  and  of  the  labour  em- 
ployed upon  them,  the  effects  of  creating  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  supply  of  domestic  produce  would  be  identical  with 
that  of  importing  an  equally  increased  supply  of  foreign 
produce.  In  either  case,  the  first  result  would  be,  a  period 
of  transition  and  revulsion,  during  which  a  portion  of  the 
rural  population  would  be  reduced  to  destitution. 

Again,  the  establishment,  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, of  a  system  equal  to  that  of  the  Lothians,  would,  in 
the  first  instance,  diminish  the  demand  for  labour,  not 
merely  in  the  inferior  districts  thrown  out  of  tillage,  but 
also  upon  the  superior  lands  to  which  the  improved  system 
should  be  applied.  The  system  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  with  so  much  success  in  the 
Lothians,  consists  in  economy  of  management,  shown  in 
division  of  employment,  confining  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  to  as  few  points  as  possible — in  a  due  rotation  of 
crops,  so  as  to  have  no  land  lying  idle  or  unproductive; 
and  ^*  in  t?ie  use  of  machines  and  horses  instead  of 
manual  labour^  wherever  circumstances  admit  of  itP 
*^  The  steam  engine,  upon  Lothian  farms  now  almost  uni- 
versal, is  rapidly  spreading  throughout  Scotland,  and  is 
superseding  the  use  of  horsepower  for  driving  the  threshing 
machine  and  other  farm  work.  The  threshing  machines 
are  infinitely  superior  to  the  miserable  machines  creeping 
into  use  in  the  south  of  England,  and  turn  out  wheat  ready 
for  the  sack,  in  superior  condition,  and  less  damaged  than 
when  threshed  with  the  flail.^  Such  is  the  system  of  im- 
proved farming  practised  in  the  Lothians,  as  that  system  is 
described  by  its  able  advocate,  Mr.  Greg.  It  would 
superfluous  to  enter  upon  any  proof  of  the  prop       i       t 
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by  the  employment  of  steam  and  horse  power  and  mecha- 
nical inventions  for  performing  on  the  land  the  work  now 
executed  by  manual  labour,  the  demand  for  that  labour 
must  be  diminished.  Mr.  Greg  himself  appears  to  be 
aware  of  this  result,  inasmuch  as  he  admits  that  while  few 
parts  of  Scotland  have  effected  greater  agricultural  im- 
provements than  the  county  of  Perth,  the  populaticm  has 
actually  diminished  since  the  census  of  1880 ;  and  as  be 
alludes  to  the  fact,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  employment 
of  an  inferior  kind  of  threshing  machine  in  the  south  of 
England  was  abandoned,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
magistrates,  in  order  to  arrest  the  outrages  of  the  peasantry 
whose  labour  it  displaced. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  every  new  application  of  mecha- 
nical power,  causing  the  same  quantity  of  work  to  be 
executed  by  fewer  hands,  is  to  increase  national  wealth,  and 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  employment.  The  immediate  effect 
of  every  such  improvement  is  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
labour  in  the  particular  trade  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
employment  of  steam  in  the  fabrication  of  linen  yam,  threw 
a  severe  and  protracted  pressure  on  the  spinners,  by  whom 
the  domestic  manufacture  had  been  previously  carried  on. 
The  introduction  of  the  power  loom  placed  the  hand  loom 
weavers  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  immediate  effects 
upon  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  rural  population,  by 
substituting  mechanical  power  for  manual  labour,  in  the 
universal  trade  of  agriculture,  may  be  readily  conceived, 
but  not  easily  described. 

The  consequences  of  introducing  the  Scotch  system  of 
farming  into  Ireland  would  be  terrific.  In  the  Lothians 
the  farms  range  from  800  to  500  acres  and  upwards,  and 
the  general  complement  of  labour  for  100  acres,  is  two  pair 
of  horses,  two  ploughmen,  and  one  labourer,  giving  a  popu* 
lation  of  three  families  for  100  acres :  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Ireland,  the  holdings  are  from  ten  acres  to  five 
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acres,  and  less,  giving  a  labouring  population  of  upwards 
of  ten  families  for  100  acres.  Introduce  the  Scotch  system 
of  economical  farming,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  rural 
population  will  be  deprived  of  their  accustomed  means  of 
existence.  The  Celtic  hordes  will  migrate  and  swarm  into 
Britain.  Wheat-fed,  decent-clad,  cottage-lodged  England 
will  disappear  under  the  avalanche  of  potatoe-and- weed-fed, 
half-naked,  mud-lodged  Ireland. 

On  the  manner  in  which  a  Repeal  of  the  Com  LawSj 
or  an  Increase  of  Home  Production  equivalent  to 
such  Repeal^  would  lower  Rents. 

On  every  side  difficulties  surround  us.  From  the  decreas- 
ing difference  between  the  efficacy  of  British  and  of  foreign 
labour,  and  from  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of 
our  export  trade  by  hostile  tariffs,  money-wages  in  England 
have  faUen,  and  may  probably  continue  to  fall  until  they 
descend  even  below  the  continental  level.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion of  Britain  must  be  degraded  below  that  of  the  same 
class  in  rival  manufacturing  countries,  unless  the  prices  ot 
necessaries  in  England  can  be  made  to  approximate  to  their 
prices  upon  the  Continent,  either  by  a  large  importation 
of  foreign  com,  or  by  a  greatly  increased  home  production. 
But  as  the  United  Kingdom  grows,  in  average  years,  a 
supply  of  com  nearly  equal  to  the  home  consumption,  a 
large  addition  to  that  supply,  whether  obtained  from  abroad, 
or  from  the  contemplated  improvements  in  agriculture, 
must  throw  extensive  tracts  of  inferior  land  out  of  culti- 
vation. The  immediate  effect  of  this  contraction  of  the 
field  of  tillage  upon  the  condition  of  the  rural  population 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  trace.  The  manner  in 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  it  must  affect  the  proprietc»v 
of  the  soil  remains  to  l)e  shown. 

Ricardo  has  demonstrated  that  agricultural  improveovs^V^ 
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lover  rents.  As  the  subject  is  of  gmt  impoitanoe,  I  will 
pteseot  the  demonstntion  in  the  words  of  its  distinguidied 
author. 

After  showing  that  the  rent  of  land  most  fidl  as  the 
wealth  and  population  of  a  country  decrease,  he  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

**  The  same  effects  may,  however,  be  produced,  when  the 
wealth  and  population  of  a  country  are  increased,  if  that 
increase  is  accompanied  by  such  marked  improvements  in 
agriculture,  as  shall  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  ne- 
cesrity  of  cultivating  the  poorer  lands,  or  of  expending  the 
same  amount  of  capital  on  the  cidtivation  of  the  more 
fertile  portions. 

^  If  a  million  of  quarters  be  necessary  for  the  support 
of  a  given  population,  and  it  be  raised  on  lands  of  the 
qualities  Nos.  1,^3;  and  if  an  improvement  be  afterwards 
discovered  by  which  it  can  be  raised  on  Nos.  1  and  ^  with- 
out emplojdng  No.  S,  it  is  evident  that  the  immediate  effect 
must  be,  a  fall  of  rent ;  for  No.  2,  instead  of  No.  8,  will 
then  be  cultivated  without  paying  any  rent ;  and  the  rent 
of  No.  1,  instead  of  being  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
duce of  No.  3  and  No.  1,  will  be  the  difference  only  between 
No.  2  and  No.  1.  With  the  same  population,  and  no  more, 
there  can  be  no  demand  for  any  additional  quantity  of  com; 
the  capital  and  labour  employed  on  No.  3,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  other  commodities  desirable  to  the 
community,  and  can  have  no  effect  in  raising  rent  unless  the 
raw  material,  from  which  they  are  made,  cannot  be  obtained 
without  employing  capital  less  advantageously  on  the  land, 
in  which  case  No.  3  must  again  be  cultivated. 

*'  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  fall  in  the  relative 
price  of  raw  produce,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement 
in  agriculture,  or  rather,  in  consequence  of  less  labour  being 
bestowed  on  its  production,  would  naturally  lead  to  in- 
creased accumulation;  for  the  profits  of  stock  would  be 
greatly  augmented.     This  accumulation  would  lead  to  an 
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increased  demand  for  labour,  to  higher  wages,  to  an  in- 
creased population,  to  a  farther  demand  for  raw  produce, 
and  to  an  increased  cultivation.  It  is  only,  however,  after 
the  increase  in  the  population,  that  rent  could  be  as  high 
as  before ;  that  is  to  say,  after  No.  3  was  taken  into  culti- 
vation. A  considerable  period  would  have  elapsed  at- 
tended with  a  positive  diminution  of  rent. "^ 

This  reasoning,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  quite  perfect.  The 
rent  of  the  first  quality  of  land  is  the  difference  between 
the  return  yielded  to  a  given  amount  of  capital  by  the  first, 
and  the  last  qualities  of  soil  under  cultivation.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  difi*erence  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  is  less 
than  that  between  No.  1  and  No.  3 ;  and  it  is  equally  self- 
evident,  that  if  No.  3  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  either 
by  increased  imports,  or  by  improvements  in  agriculture, 
the  rent  of  No.  1  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Malthus,  an  authority  far  inferior  to  Ricardo,  at- 
tempted to  refute  the  doctrine,  that  improvements  in  agri- 
culture may  lower  rents  ;  but  his  pretended  refutation  was 
based  upon  the  invented  fact,  that  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture could  not  be  effected  without  causing  such  a  contem- 
poraneous increase  in  the  population,  and  consequently 
in  the  demand  for  raw  produce,  as  would  prevent  the 
throwing  out  of  inferior  land.  Grant  to  Mr.  Malthus  bis 
invented  fact,  assume  that  population  and  subsistence  must 
always  increase  simultaneously,  in  an  equal  ratio,  and  then 
it  will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  principles 
established  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  agricultural  improvements 
can  neither  reduce  the  price  of  food,  nor  throw  out  inferior 
lands,  nor  lower  rents.  But  if  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  or  a  general  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  can  furnish  an  increased  supply  of  produce 
sufficient  to  bring  down  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  the  Continental  level,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  con- 
dition of  our  manufacturing  population  from  being  degraded 
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below  that  of  the  same  class  in  other  manufacturing  coun- 
tries, then  there  will  be,  in  either  case,  a  considerable  interral 
during  which  inferior  lands  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultiTa- 
tion,  and  rents  on  all  the  better  soils  reduced. 

Proprietors  and  farmers   would  labour   under   a   fatal 
delusion  were  they  to  imagine  that  the  maintenance  of  any 
scale   of  protecting  duties  could   prevent,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  a  fall  in  prices  and  in  rents.     The 
retention  of  protecting   duties,  in  rendering  the  collapse 
less   sudden   and  severe,  would  render  it  permanent  and 
incurable.     Should  the  fall  in  money-wages  be  mitigated 
to  the  manufacturing  masses  by  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  agricultural  distress  will  appear  under  the  form  of 
an  acute  paroxysm,  to  be  followed  by  reaction  and  conva- 
lescence : — Should  the  Com    Laws    be  retained,   chronic 
constitutional  disease  falling  on  the  functions  of  life,  will 
terminate  in  hopeless  debility  and  decline.     In  the  former 
case,  foreign  commerce  and  town  employment,  though  at 
wages  reduced  to  the  competition  level,  will  continue  to 
increase ;  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
population,  and  in  the  demand  for  the  non-importable  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  will  compensate  the  agricultural  interest, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  diminished  consumption  of  home- 
grown com,  which  the  farmer  would  still  be  able  to  sell  at 
prices  higher  by  the  expense  of  carriage  than  those  realized 
by  the  foreign  grower.     In  the  latter  case,  the  restriction  on 
the  importation    of  raw   produce  would  co-operate   with 
foreign  rivalry  and  hostile  tariffs,  in  limiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  wrought  goods ;  trade  would  continue  to  contract ; 
masses  of  the  town  population,  unable  to  obtain  employment 
even  at  real    wages  reduced  below  the  Continental  level, 
would  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  the  home  consump- 
tion of  all  agricultural  produce  would  diminish  ;   England, 
instead  of  importing,  would  export  com ;  and  the  British 
farmer,  instead  of  being  able  to  sell  his  produce  in   the 
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home  market,  at  prices  higher  by  the  expense  of  carriage 
than  those  realized  by  the  foreign  grower,  wduld  be  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  it  in  foreign  markets,  at  prices  lower, 
bj  the  expense  of  carriage,  than  those  obtaining  in  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

On  the  Comparative  Increase  in  the  Value  of  Money 

in  this  Country. 

We  have  seen  that  productive  power,  outgrowing  the  field 
of  employment,  decreasing  difference  between  the  efficacy  of 
British  and  foreign  industry,  and  hostile  tariffs  drawn  every 
where  around  us,  are  reducing  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
British  labour,  compared  with  the  produce  of  foreign  labour. 
Now,  gold  and  silver  are  products  of  foreign  labour, 
and  are,  therefore,  in  common  with  the  other  products  of 
that  labour,  acquiring  a  higher  value  in  relation  to  British 
labour  and  its  products.  The  results  of  any  given  portion 
of  British  industry  continue  to  command  a  diminishing 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals ;  general  prices  fall,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  value  of  money  rises. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  will  be 
disastrous  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  monied  capitalists,  and  the  recipients  of  fixed 
money  incomes.  The  landed  proprietor  whose  estate  is 
encumbered,  may  see  it  pass  from  his  family  to  the  mort- 
gagee ;  the  farmer  who  is  tied  by  his  lease  to  a  fixed  money 
rent,  instead  of  realizing  profit,  may  find  his  capital 
melting  away  ;  and  the  trader  who  deals  upon  long  credit, 
or  with  borrowed  money,  may  be  unable  to  make  good  his 
^"^g^g^J^^^^s.  Great  pecuniary  pressure,  and  wide-spread 
insolvency,  are  the  inevitable  results  of  any  considerable  or 
continuous  rise  in  the  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money, 
with  its  necessary  consequences,  the  loss  of  estates,  the 
destruction  of  capital,  the  depreciation  of  stock,  the  fall  of 
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profits,  and  the  increased  pressure  of  taxation,  will  cause 
discontent  and  disafFection  to  extend  beyond  the  working 
classes.  Questions  the  most  difficult  and  embarrasnng 
may  arise.  Can  the  present  standard  of  money  be  main- 
tained ?  Can  the  taxes  be  collected  ?  Can  public  credit  be 
upheld?  Influential  classes,  encumbered  by  settlements 
and  mortgages,  and  other  fixed  money  payments,  may  now, 
as  formerly,  look  for  relief  through  an  action  on  the  cur- 
rency. Others  may  again  urge  an  equitable  adjustment 
with  the  public  creditor;  while  the  suffering  millions, 
attributing  the  universal  pressure  to  the  errors  of  the 
government,  may  demand,  with  a  voice  of  prevailing 
power,  organic  changes  incompatible  with  monarchical 
institutions. 

Not  the  least  formidable  of  the  social  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  present  economical  condition  of  the 
country  are,  an  extensive  disfranchisement  of  the  parlia- 
mentary constituency — a  total  exclusion  of  the  working 
classes  from  all  participation  in  the  representative  system. 
With  a  prosperous  commerce,  with  good  wages,  full  em- 
ployment, and  a  low  value  of  money,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  skilled  labourers  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs  might 
be  ten  pound  householders ;  while  a  still  larger  portion  of 
the  young  and  intelligent  workmen  might  be  reconciled  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  representation,  by  the  expectation 
of  becoming,  through  industry  and  economy,  ultimately 
possessed  of  the  franchise.  But  would  it  be  possible  to 
ir.aintain  the  money  qualification,  established  by  the  Re- 
form Act,  under  a  continuous  fall  of  money-wages? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country 
under  the  aggravated  discontent  created  by  increasing 
physical  privation,  combined  with  extensive  and  hopeless 
political  proscription  ?  Never  before  were  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  England  exposed  to  a  peril  so  imminent  as 
that  which,  under  the  circumstances  glanced  at,  would  be 
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near  at  hand.  Should  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  led  to 
the  decreasing  money  value  of  British  labour  and  its 
products  continue  in  uncounteracted  operation,  the  con- 
stituted authorities  may  find  it  difficult  to  confine  the  next 
extra  l^al  struggle  within  the  limits  of  urban  outbreaks 
or  of  rural  burnings. 

On  the   Question,   What  will  the  Peace  with  China 

do  for  us  ? 

Will  the  peace  with  China^  and  the  opening  of  additional 
ports  in  that  extensive  Empire  to  British  enterprise,  tend 
to  counteract  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  have  re- 
duced the  value  of  the  produce  of  labour  in  this  country, 
and  which,  if  their  effects  cannot  be  counteracted,  must 
lead  to  the  calamitous  results  which  I  have  attempted  to 
trace  out  ?  This  is  an  important  question,  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consideration. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  peace  with  China  will  be, 
a  speculative  demand  for  British  goods.  This  speculative 
demand,  which  is  ab-eady  in  progress,  wiU  cause  some 
revival  of  trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  mills 
will  be  in  fuller  action,  the  operatives  in  fuller  employment ; 
and  wages,  so  far  from  continuing  to  decline,  will  probably 
advance.  Could  this  happy  change  be  permanent,  our 
fears  for  the  future  might  be  cast  away.  But  this  can 
scarcely  be  expected.  All  our  past  experience  forewarns  us 
that  this  new  excitement  will  lead  to  a  collapse.  The 
powers  of  production  in  this  country  have  outgrown  the 
ordinary  field  of  employment  to  such  an  extent,  that  on 
every  occasion,  upon  which  a  sudden  opening  to  foreign 
markets  has  occurred,  British  fabrics  have  been  thrown 
upon  them  in  ruinous  excess.  On  the  opening  of  the  trade 
with  North  America,  after  the  revolutionary  war— on  the 
opening  of  the  Brazilian  and  Buenos  Ayrean  markets  to 
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England— on  the  opening  of  the  European  markets  in  1814 
— and  on  the  opening  of  the  Indian  market  on  the  abolition 
of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly ;  on  all  these  several 
occasions,  commercial  speculation  was  carried  to  excess,  the 
new  markets  were  glutted   with   British  goods,   property 
was  sacrificed  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  the  temporary 
excitement  was  followed  by  protracted  depression.     This 
in  its  turn  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  permanent 
expansion  of  the  foreign  market,  which  expansion,  though 
far  within  the  expected  limits  of  the  first  over  sanguine 
adventurers,   was   nevertheless  sufficient  to  occasion  some 
improvement  in  profits  and  in  wages  until,  from  the  re- 
newed operation  of  the  causes  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
the  powers  of  production  again  outgrew  the  field  of  employ- 
ment.    A    similar   sequence  will    now  recur.     We    shall 
have  excitement,  collapse,  revival,  and  temporary  recovery ; 
leaving  us,  until  the  ever-working  causes  of  decay  creep 
on,  in  possession  of  something  more  than  normal  vigour. 
What  will  be  that  something  more  ?     Will  the  opening  of 
new  markets  in  China  so  extend  the  field  of  employment, 
as   to  arrest   that   downward   progress  of  profits  and   of 
wages,  which  has  spread  destitution  and  danger  throughout 
the  land  ?     Let  us  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solu- 
tion  of  these  important  questions.     In  taking  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  condition  of  England,  we  must  look 
beyond  the  immediate  prospect,  and  contemplate  the  wide 
expanse  spread  out  before  us. 

The  most  beneficial  commerce  carried  on  by  independent 
states,  is  thaj;  between  a  densely  peopled  country,  possessed 
of  manufacturing  advantages,  and  a  thinly  peopled  country, 
possessed  of  fertile  wastes.  Every  interchange  of  products 
between  two  countries  thus  circumstanced,  tends  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  employment  in  both.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Every  interchange  of  their  resi)ective  commodities  replaces, 
by  a  direct  operation,  the  elements  of  capital  by  the  ex- 
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penditure  of  which  they  were  produced.  The  process  may 
be  traced  as  follows  : 

In  manufacturing  industry,  the  elements  of  capital  ex- 
pended are,  wrought  articles,  such  as  clothing  and  implements 
prepared  in  the  manufactory,  and  raw  produce,  such  as 
food  and  material  obtained  from  the  soil ;  and,  in  agricul- 
tural industry,  the  elements  are  resolvable  into  raw  produce, 
such  as  seed  and  food  raised  from  the  soil,  and  wrought 
articles  obtained  from  the  factories.  When  the  manufac- 
turer gives  to  the  farmer  the  wrought  articles  expended  on 
the  farm,  in  exchange  for  the  raw  produce  consumed  in  the 
factory,  the  elementary  cost  of  production  is  replaced  to  both ; 
and  by  means  of  the  reciprocal  aid  which  they  thus  lend 
to  each  other,  the  two  great  divisions  of  industry  may  be 
carried  on  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Let  us  illustrate  this 
by  an  example. 

A,  a  manufacturer  in  England,  expends  in  his  factory 
wrought  articles  equivalent  to  100  bales  of  cloth,  and  raw 
produce  equivalent  to  100  quarters  of  corb,  and  with  this 
expenditure  produces  wrought  articles  equivalent  to  S4<0 
bales;  while  B,  a  farmer  in  America,  expends  upon  his 
farm,  raw  produce  equivalent  to  100  quarters  of  com,  and 
wrought  goods  equivalent  to  100  bales  of  cloth,  and  raises 
crops  equivalent  to  24fO  quarters.  These  being  the  c<mi- 
ditions  of  the  expenditure,  and  of  the  reproduction,  A 
exchanges  with  B  120  bales,  for  120  quarters,  and  the 
result  consequently  is,  that  each  has  his  elementary  ad- 
vances replaced  to  him,  with  an  increase,  or  profit,  of  20 
per  cent. ;  and  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  renewing 
his  operations  upon  a  more  extended  scale.  While  addi- 
tional land  of  a  fertile  quality  can  be  resorted  to,  there 
can  be  no  natural  limits  to  this  process.  A  may  advance, 
not  100  bales  and  100  quarters;  but  1000  bales  and 
1000  quarters;  and  produce,  not  240  bales,  but  2400 
bales,  provided  B,  increasing  his  capital  in  the  same  pro- 
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portion,  advances  1000  quarters  and  1000  bales,  in  re- 
producing S400  quarters  for  the  exchange  of  ISOO  bales; 
for  1200  quarters  will  now  replace,  as  effectually  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  advances  of  both,  with  a  profit  of  SO  per 
cent. 

This  illustration  goes  to  prove,  that  if  a  perfectly  free 
trade  had  been  established  between  England  and  the  United 
States;  and  if,  as  in  this  case  would  have  been  highly 
probable,  agricultural  capital  in  America,  had  increased  in 
the  same  ratio  as  manufacturing  capital  in  England,  the 
power  of  production  in  England  could  not  have  outgrown 
the  field  of  employment ;  demand  would  have  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  supply;  the  value  of  British 
fabrics  could  not  have  fallen  in  relation  to  the  elementary 
cost  of  their  production  ;  and  no  decrease,  either  in  profits 
or  in  wages,  could  have  taken  place. 

As  the  most  beneficial  commerce  is  that  which  takes 
place  between  a  densely  peopled  country,  possessed  of 
manufacturing  advantages,  and  a  thinly  peopled  country 
possessed  of  fertile  wastes,  so  the  least  beneficial  is  that 
which  is  carried  on  between  two  densely  peopled  countries, 
neither  of  which  is  in  a  condition  to  export  raw  produce.  If 
a  perfectly  free  trade  were  established  between  England 
and  France,  and  if  England  supplied  France  with  cottons, 
while  France  supplied  England  with  silks,  then  silks  would 
be  rendered  cheaper  in  England,  and  cottons  cheaper  in 
France.  This,  however,  would  be  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tage. The  field  of  the  employment,  the  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  beneficially  vested  in  production,  could  not  be 
increased  in  either  country  by  this  species  of  international 
exchange.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  additional  labour  and 
capital  can  be  employed  in  manufactures,  unless  additional 
supplies  of  food  and  of  raw  materia]  can  be  obtained.  But 
by  the  supposition  France  does  not  supply  England  with 
com  and  cotton  wool,  and  England  does  not  supply  France 
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with  corn  and  raw  silk.  On  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  the  cotton  wool  previously 
imported  into  France  would  be  brought  to  England,  and 
then  sent  to  France  in  a  manufactured  state ;  while  the 
raw  silk  previously  imported  into  England  would  be  im- 
ported into  France,  and  sent  to  England  in  the  form  of 
finished  goods ;  but  the  aggr^ate  quantity  of  food  and  of 
raw  material,  and,  consequently,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  which  could  be  beneficially  employed  in 
manufacturing  industry,  would  remain  precisely  as  before. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  views  here  presented, 
that  as  silks  become  cheaper  in  England,  and  cottons  in 
France,  consumers  might  desire  to  purchase  these  articles 
in  greater  quantities;  and  that  an  increased  effectual 
demand  would  be  thus  created,  requiring  for  its  supply  an 
increased  employment  of  capital  and  labour.  This  objection 
will  be  found,  upon  strict  inquiry,  to  be  utterly  untenable. 
In  order  to  create  an  increased  effectual  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods,  an  increased  quantity  of  the  ingredients  of 
capital  expended  in  their  production  must  be  offered  in 
exchange  for  them.  But  muslins  are  not  the  ingredients  of 
capital  consumed  in  the  production  of  silks ;  nor  silks  the 
ingredients  which  enter  into  the  elementary  cost  of  pro- 
ducing muslins.  These  articles  cannot  reproduce  each 
other ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  become  instruments  of  effec- 
tive demand  for  each  other.  The  analytical  investigation 
pursued  through  the  following  illustrative  cases  will  pro- 
bably be  fDund  to  show,  with  more  clearness  and  precision 
than  can  be  obtained  by  a  statement  of  the  general  argu- 
ment, that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  finished  goods,  not 
consisting  of  necessary  clothing,  should  in  any  way  directly 
contribute  to  create  an  effectual  demand  for  each  other. 

Case  I. 
A,  an  English  manufacturer,  has  a  capital  consisting  of 
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1000  quarters  of  com,  and  1000  bales  of  cotton  wool,  eqpud 
in  cost  and  in  value  to  1000  quarters ;  and  by  the  adwmnet 
of  those  elements  of  reproduction  works  up  8000  bales  of 
muslin. 

B,  a  French  manufacturer,  has  a  capital  of  1000  quarten 
of  com,  and  1000  bales  of  raw  silk,  equal  in  cost  and  ralue 
to  1000  quarters ;  and  by  the  advance  of  these  dementary 
ingredients  of  manufacturing  capital,  works  up  8000  bales 
of  silk  goods. 

C,  an  agriculturalist  in  a  third  market,  has  a  cajntal 
of  8000  quarters  of  com,  and  by  its  expenditure^  raises 
10,000  quarters  of  com,  together  with  1000  bales  of  cotton 
wool,  equal  in  cost  and  value  to  1000  quarters  and  1000 
bales  of  raw  silk,  also  equivalent  to  1000  quarters. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  quarter  of  com^  a  bale  of 
muslins,  and  a  bale  of  silk,  will  be  equal  to  each  other 
in  productive  cost ;  and  therefore,  assuming  demand  and 
supply  to  be  equal,  and  a  free  trade  to  be  established  between 
England,  France,  and  the  third  market,  exchanges  wiQ 
be  effected  on  the  following  terms. 

A  will  replace  the  ingredients  of  his  capital  by  giving  C 
2000  bales  of  muslins,  for  1000  quarters  of  com,  and  1000 
bales  of  cotton  wool ;  and  will  have,  after  these  replace- 
ments, a  surplus  of  1000  bcdes  of  muslins,  500  of  which 
he  will  exchange  with  B  for  500  bales  of  silk. 

B,  in  like  manner,  will  replace  his  advances  by  giving 
C  aOOO  bales  of  wrought  silks  for  1000  quarters  of  com, 
and  1000  bales  p(  raw  silks ;  and  will  have  remaining  a 
surplus  of  1080  bales  of  silks,  500  of  which  he  wiU,  as 
above,  exchange  with  A  for  muslins. 

C  replaces  his  capital  by  retaining  in  his  own  hands 
8000  quarters  of  com,  and  will  have,  after  this  replacement 
of  his  cost,  a  siurplus  of  2000  quarters,  1000  bales  of  cotton 
wool,  and  1000  bales  of  raw  silks,  which  he  will  exchange,  as 
above,  with  A  and  B,  for  finished  articles  fit  £ot  immediate 
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consumption.  When  their  exchanges  are  effected,  each  of 
the  three  producers  will  have  his  capital  returned,  with  an 
increase,  or  profit,  of  50  per  cent. 

Case  II. 
The  previous  circumstance  being  as  described  in  Case  1, 
C,  the  agriculturalist  in  the  third  market,  continues  to  em- 
ploy the  same  capital  as  before,  while  A  and  B,  under  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  supply  each  other  with  in- 
creased quantities  of  muslins  and  silks,  become  desirous  of 
increasing  their  production  of  these  articles.  To  effect 
this,  they  treat  as  capital,  the  1000  bales  of  muslins,  and 
1000  bales  of  silk,  which  they  had  formerly  expended  on 
.  immediate  enjoyment,  and  offer  them  to  C  in  exchange  for 
additional  quantities  of  corn  and  of  raw  materials.  But 
no  increased  quantity  of  these  elements  of  reproduction  is 
attainable.  Formerly,  as  seen  in  Case  1,  they  offered  4000 
bales  of  wrought  goods,  for  SOOO  quarters  of  corn,  and 
2000  bales  of  raw  materials ;  and  now,  for  these  same 
quantities  of  food  and  material,  they  offer  6000  bales  of 
finished  goods.  This  increase  in  the  demand  for  food  and 
raw  material,  and  in  the  supply  of  finished  goods,  altera 
the  value  of  the  two  classes  of  commodities  in  relation  to 
each  other ;  and  A  and  B,  by  their  abortive  attempt  to 
increase  their  manufacturing  capitals,  while  there  is  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  agricultural  capital  by  which 
the  elements  of  reproduction  are  supplied,  have  sacrificed 
their  savings  from  immediate  expenditure  without  being 
able  to  extend  their  operations. 

Case  III. 

C  increases  his  capital  by  savings  from  his  immediate 
expenditure,  takes  in  additional  land,  and  thus  augments 
his  disposable  surplus  of  food  and  raw  materials  from  9000 
quarters  of  com,  1000  bales  of  cotton  wool,  and  1000  of 

c  c 
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raw  silk,  to  3000  quarters,  1500  bales  of  cotUmj  and  1500 
bales  of  silk.  This  restores  the  equilibrium  between 
supply  and  demand,  and  enables  A  and  B  to  obtain,  in 
exchange  for  their  6000  bales  of  finished  goods,  3000  quar- 
ters of  com,  and  3000  bales  of  raw  material,  instead  of 
SOOO  quarters  and  SOOO  bales,  as  in  Case  S.  They  are 
now  in  a  condition  to  extend  their  operations  with  advan- 
tage. Their  elements  of  manufacturing  capital,  and  their 
reproduction  of  finished  goods,  are  increased  by  one-half, 
while  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  maintained  at  50  per  cent 

These  illustrative  cases  serve,  as  I  conceive,  to  demon- 
strate the  important  practical  principles,  that  the  commCTce 
which  consists  in  the  interchange  of  commodities  not  appli- 
cable to  reproduction,  cannot  enlarge  the  field  of  employ- 
ment;— that  an  increase  of  manufacturing  capital,  when 
not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  capital 
which  supplies  the  raw  produce  constituting  the  elements 
of  reproduction,  instead  of  occasioning  an  advance  of  profits 
and  wages,  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  and  annihilate  both  ; — 
and  that  when  profit  disappears,  and  labour  cannot  find 
advantageous  employment,  the  only  species  of  foreign  trade 
which  can  afford  permanent  relief,  is  that  which  furnishes 
increased  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material. 

These  principles,  demonstrable  in  theory,  may  be  prac- 
tically proved  by  a  reference  to  the  comparative  amount 
of  our  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  with  China.  A 
person  unacquainted  with  all  our  existing  relations  with 
these  countries,  and  only  cognizant  of  the  facts,  that  Ame- 
rica is  a  thinly  peopled  country,  raising  a  surplus  supply 
of  food  and  raw  material,  and  Uiat  China  is  a  densely  peopled 
country,  raising  a  deficient  supply  of  food,  might  at  once 
predict,  from  the  acknowledged  principles  of  trade,  that  our 
commerce  must  be  more  extensive  and  more  valuable  with 
the  American  Union  than  with  Chuia.  The  prediction 
would  be  amply  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  custom-house 
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returns.  In  the  tables  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  appears,  that  from  1831  to  ^SiO  the  average  declared 
value  of  our  exports  to  India,  including  ^China,  was 
4,456,000/.,  while  the  average  declared  value  of  our  exports 
to  the  United  States  was  7,800,000/.  The  population  of 
India  and  China  is  400,000,000 ;  that  of  thejjUnited  States 
14,000,000.  Seven  of  our  American  customers  take  as 
large  a  quantity  of  our  goods  as  four  hundred  of  our 
Asiatic  customers.  Our  export  trade  to  the  UnitedlStates, 
with  their  population  of  14,000,000,  is  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  our  export  trade  to  China  and  India,  with  their  popu- 
lation of  400,000,000 ! 

But  to  a  country  in  the  condition  of  England,  the  im- 
portance of  a  foreign  market  must  be  measured  not  by  the 
quantity  of  finished  goods  which  it  receives,  but  by  the 
quantity  of  the  elements  of  reproduction  which  it  returns. 
In  a  densely  peopled  manufacturing  country  importing  raw 
produce,  the  field  of  employment  is  extended,  and  the 
demand  for  labour  increased,  not  by  exporting  a  greater 
quantity  of  finished  goods,  but  by  importing  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  and  materials.  Measure  the  comparative 
importance  of  our  trade  with  America  and  China  by  this 
criterion.  Our  principal  return  from  the  United  States 
is  cotton  wool ;  from  China,  tea.  Stop  our  imports  from 
the  United  States,  and  our  manufacturing  millions  perish  ; 
suspend  our  imports  from  China,  and  not  a  hand  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  Establish  a  free  trade  with  the  thinly 
peopled  Continent,  capable  of  furnishing  you  with  un« 
limited  supplies  of  food  and  materials  in  exchange  for 
finished  goods ;  and  the  field  of  emplojrment,  and  the 
demand  for  labour,  receive  an  indefinite  extension.  Estab- 
lish free  trade  with  the  densely  peopled  Continent,  supplying 
in  e  change  for  your  finished  goods  an  agreeable  beverage, 
not  an  element  of  reproduction,  not  an  article  upon  which 
labour  can  be  employed,  or  by  which  it  can  be  subsisted 
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while  at  work,  and  you  may  diminish  to  the  consumer  the 
price  of  a  comfort,  regarded  by  many  as  a  semi-necessary, 
but  you  cannot  thereby  secure  the  substantial  advantages 
of  raising  profits,  advancing  wages,  and  preventing  desti- 
tution. These  benefits,  no  extension  of  trade,  save  that 
with  a  country  capable  of  giving  raw  produce  in  exchange 
for  finished  goods,  can  by  possibility  confer.  It  is  strictly 
demonstrable,  that  the  advantage  resulting  from  that  species 
of  commerce  which  consists  of  the  interchange  of  goods  not 
employable  in  reproduction,  is  limited  to  the  cheapening 
of  such  goods  to  the  consumer ;  and  does  not  extend  to 
those  classes  whose  earnings  are  no  more  than  sufiicient  to 
supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  economical  condition  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  admits  of  any  very  considerable  extension 
even  of  that  species  of  commerce  which  cheapens  to  the  con- 
sumer articles  of  superfluity  or  luxury,  without  enlarging 
the  field  in  which  labour  can  be  advantageously  employed. 
China  already  takes  as  great  a  quantity  of  British  goods  as 
she  has  the  means  of  paying  for ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to 
imagine  by  what  process  the  opening  of  additional  ports  to 
our  trade  can  increase  her  power  of  making  remittances  to 
this  country. 

Had  our  trade  with  China  been  obstructed  by  the  difli- 
culty  of  exporting  British  goods  to  that  country,  then  the 
opening  of  the  ports  of  China  to  our  shipping  might  have 
removed  the  obstacle,  and  extended  trade.  But  there  has 
been  no  practical  difiiculty  in  introducing  British  goods 
into  the  Chinese  markets  to  the  fullest  extent  to  wliich 
China  has  possessed  the  power  of  returning  equivalents. 
Ever  since  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  port  of  Canton  has  been  open  indiscriminately 
to  the  merchants  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  and  though  the 
authorised  trade  has  been  confined  to  that  single  port,  yet 
the  outside  and  illicit  trade  has  been  carried  on  without 
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limit  along  the  coasts,  and  through  the  island  groups,  from 
Canton  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Again,  though  the  authorised 
importation  of  British  goods  in  British  bottoms,  has  been 
limited  to  the  port  of  Canton,  yet  the  Chinese  junks 
trading  to  Formosa,  to  Cochin  China,  to  Siam,  to  Birmah, 
to  the  ports  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and,  above  all,  to 
Singapore,  have  trafficked  in  British  goods  to  an  extent 
having  no  practical  limit  save  that  created  by  deficient 
means  of  purchasing.  Through  all  these  various  channels 
our  exports  to  China  in  woollens,  in  cottons,  in  metals,  and 
in  opium,  have  been  pushed  to  such  an  extent,  that  their 
amount  has  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  enormous 
importations  of  tea  into  this  country ;  and  that  China  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  a  balance  in  specie  so  large  as  to 
excite  the  most  serious  apprehension  in  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. This  fact  is  officially  announced  by  Captain  Elliot, 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State : — "  The  immense 
increase  of  the  supply  during  the  last  four  years,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  east  coast  trade  in  opium,  and  the  continued 
drain  of  the  silver,  have,  no  doubt,  greatly  alarmed  the 
government.''  To  expect  any  considerable  extension  of 
trade  with  a  country  which  the  accustomed  channels  of 
communication  have  thus  supersaturated  with  British  goods, 
is  purely  chimerical.  This  is  proved  by  unquestionable 
facts.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  exports  to  China  from  the  united 
kingdom  have  not  increased,  but  diminished.  From  1808 
to  1833  the  exports  of  the  East  India  Company  to  China 
averaged,  for  woollens  alone,  1,1^,557/. ;  while  in  1839» 
after  all  the  advances  made  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
interval,  in  arts,  in  wealth,  and  in  enterprise,  and  under  a 
system  of  free  trade,  instead  of  monopoly,  the  declared  value 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  of  every  kind,  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom  to  China,  had  actually 
diminished  to  871,969/. 
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It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  views  here  presented, 
that  the  opening  of  ports  more  conyeniently  situated  with 
regard  to  the  tea  districts,  will  enable  us  to  import  in- 
creased quantities  of  China^s  staple  product;  and  that, 
through  this  increased  demand  for  her  tea,  China  will  be 
enabled  to  purchase  increased  quantities  of  British  goods. 
The  objection  would  be  valid  were  the  assumption  upon 
which  it  is  founded  conformable  to  fact.  If  England  should 
acquire  the  power  of  purchasing  a  greater  quantity  of  tea 
from  China,  China  would  acquire  the  power  of  purchasing 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods  from  England.  But  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  turns  upon  the  if.  By  what  conceivable 
process  can  the  opening  of  additional  ports  on  the  coast  of 
China  confer  upon  the  consumers  of  tea  in  England  the 
power  of  paying  for  that  article  larger  sums  than  they  have 
at  present  the  means  of  paying  ?  The  power  of  purchasing 
is  determined  by  the  power  of  production.  Could  the 
opening  of  additional  inlets  to  the  markets  of  China  give 
to  England  increased  quantities  of  the  elements  of  repro- 
duction, then  England,  by  acquiring  the  means  of  producing 
more,  would  also  acquire  the  power  of  purchasing  more. 
Did  the  economical  condition  of  China  permit  her  to  supply 
us  with  food  and  raw  materials,  then  the  opening  of  new 
inlets  to  her  markets  might  enable  us  to  purchase  from  her 
more  largely,  because  the  importation  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  these  elements  would  cause  the  reproduction  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  equivalents  for  re-exportation.  The  elements, 
not  consumed,  but  transformed,  would  balance  the  debt 
their  importation  had  incurred.  The  act  of  purchasing 
would  create  the  means  of  payment ;  and  there  would  be 
no  assignable  limit  to  the  extension  of  our  exports  to  China, 
save  that  of  her  inability  to  furnish  us  with  increasing 
quantities  of  food  and  materials.  But  such  results  cannot 
be  obtained  from  the  trade  in  tea.  The  commerce  in  that 
article  leads  to  no  re-creation.     We  cannot  by  the  purchase 
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of  increased  quiikntitiefl  of  tea  enable  China  tp  purchaie 
increased  quantities  cf  British  goods ;  {ot  th^  simple  rea^om 
that  the  purchase  of  an  increased  quantity  of  tea  ooa}d  xiP>t 
be  continued.  The  importadcm  of  additional  miUioos  of 
pounds  of  this  article  could  not  enable  us  to  produce  ona 
additional  pound  of  any  article  of  exportation.  Oiir  power 
of  purchasing  additional  quantities  of  tea  from  China,  and 
of  thereby  enabling  her  to  purchase  additional  quantities  of 
British  goods  in  return,  is  altogether  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  procure  additional  quantities  of  food  and  mar 
terials  in  exchange  for  additional  quantities  ai  manu^ 
factured  articles.  Extend  our  trade  with  countries  in  the 
economical  condition  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  ftnd 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  extend  it  with  countries  in  the 
economical  condition  of  China.  Throw  open  additional 
supplies  of  the  dements  of  reproduction,  and  we  shall 
create  equivalents  for  an  extended  commerce  in  articles  of 
unproductive  consumption.  China  cannot  take  additional 
quantities  of  British  &brics  until  the  consumers  in  England 
are  enabled  to  pay  for  additional  quantities  of  the  producta 
of  China ;  and  the  consumers  in  England  cannot  pay  for 
additional  quantities  of  the  products  of  China,  until, 
through  an  enlightened  system  of  commercial  and  colonial 
policy,  there  shall  be  an  extension  of  those  exchanges  which 
enlarge  the  field  of  employment,  and  increase  the  pipits  and 
the  wages  of  the  industrious  classes. 

Has  it  entered  into  the  hearts  of  statesmen  to  conceive 
that  the  economical  condition  of  China  may  be  forcibly 
inverted;  and  that,  through  the  operation  of  a  less  re- 
stricted trade  with  Englandf  that  densely  peopled  manu- 
facturing country  may  be  brought  to  export  raw  materials 
in  exchange  for  finished  goods?  It  is  unquestionable  that 
this  species  of  interchange  would  increase  the  field  of 
employment  in  England.  What  would  be  its  effects  in 
China?    Manufacturing  industry  is  there  carried  to  an 
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almost  immeasurable  extent.  A  population  of  SOOfiOOifiOO 
are  clothed  with  home-made  fabrics.  Let  our  steam  engine 
crush  the  native  looms — let  China  send  her  raw  silk,  her 
cotton  wool,  and  her  flax,  to  be  manufactured  ui  England, 
and  take  the  finished  fabrics  from  us  in  payment,  and  a 
revulsion  will  be  produced  more  calamitous  than  any  which 
has  hitherto  visited  the  world.  The  destitution  which  fell 
upon  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  this  country  on  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  power-loom,  faintly  exemplifies,  upon  a 
contracted  scale,  the  desolation  of  China  as  her  countless  ar- 
tisans were  deprived  of  employment,  ^*  and  starving  millions 
perished  on  her  shores.^  All  that  Africa  has  suffered  from 
the  traffic  in  human  flesh-^all  that  South  America  endured 
from  the  remorseless  avarice  of  the  Spanish  invader,  would 
appear  as  nothing  in  contrast  with  the  measureless  evil 
which  England  would  inflict  on  China  by  superseding  her 
native  manufactures,  and  purchasing  her  raw  produce  with 
finished  goods.  Whether  the  authors  of  the  opium  war 
engaged  in  the  contest  with  the  secret  design  of  inflicting 
upon  China  'the  insidious  poison  of  a  depopulating  com- 
merce, can  be  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts ;  and 
whether  the  new  order  of  things,  now  about  to  be  established, 
will  be  permitted  to  lead  to  this  calamitous  change  in  the 
economical  condition  of  China,  must  be  left  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who,  for  pur- 
poses unsearchable  by  human  intellect, 

**  Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind, 

And  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind." 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  hazard  a  conjecture  of  the  future,  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  not  destined  to  be 
suddenly  and  disastrously  reversed.  The  authors  of  the 
opium  war  have  been  struck  powerless.  China,  even 
while  we  grasped  her  arteries,  struggled  to  throw  off  the 
)M>isoned  mantle.      That    she  will   evade,  and  ultimately 
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resist,  any  attempt,  should  such  be  made,  to  force  upon  her 
commercial  regulations  destructive  of  her  native  industry, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  We  have  given  her  brave  and 
ingenious  people  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  by  which  they 
will  not  fail  to  profit.  French  and  Russian  officers  will 
become  her  instructors  in  military  science  ;  and  should  any 
future  ministry  venture  to  invoke  a  second  commercial 
crusade,  the  contest  will  not  be  a  "  little  war.""  The  peace 
so  auspiciously  proclaimed  in  Asia,  it  cannot  be  the  interest 
of  this  country  to  disturb.  The  project,  were  it  ever  enter- 
tained, of  relieving  the  distress  of  England  through  the 
depopulation  of  China,  is  unattainable. 

A  memorial  on  the  subject  of  our  trade  with  China  was 
addressed  to  the  head  of  the  government  in  July  1842,  by 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  merchants  of  the  highest 
standing.  After  stating  the  fact,  that,  since  the  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
opening  of  the  trade  with  China  to  individual  enterprise 
and  competition,  the  export  of  British  goods  to  China, 
instead  of  increasing,  had  declined ;  the  memorialists  urge 
the  expediency  of  repressing  the  opium  trade,  in  order  that 
the  Chinese  may  receive,  in  payment  for  their  teas,  not  that 
deleterious  Indian  drug,  but  British  manufactures.  The 
change  thus  recommended  would  be  most  desirable,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  British  government  to  effect  it. 
Could  British  subjects  be  prevented  from  engaging  in  the 
opium  trade,  the  subjects  of  other  states  would  eagerly 
pursue  the  traffic  we  had  abandoned.  Were  the  cultivation 
of  opium  prohibited  in  India,  it  would  extend  in  Java. 
So  long  as  there  shall  exist  in  China  an  intense  demand  for 
opium,  so  long  will  that  demand  be  supplied,  either  by  the 
Intimate  trader,  or  by  the  smuggler.  We  have  seen  that 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  despotic  government  of  China 
have  proved  insufficient  to  prevent  a  id  extension  of  the 
illicit  trade.    That  it  was      t      1  ee  discreditable 
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in  the  Indian  government  to  countenance  the  opium  trade, 
and  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  illicit  traflSc  by 
forcing  the  cultivation  of  the  drug ;  and  that  that  counte- 
nance and  that  participation  should  be,  with  all  conve- 
nient speed,  abandoned,  cannot  admit  of  question.  But 
to  alter  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  Chinese,  and  to  induce 
them  to  give  up  their  opium  in  order  to  purchase  British 
goods,  would  be  a  hopeless  task. 

The  East  India  Association  of  Glasgow  have  also  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on 
the  subject  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  China. 
This  memorial,  coming  from  persons  of  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence and  experience,  is  worthy  of  all  consideration.  It 
sets  forth  that,  under  existing  circumstances^  an  increased 
exportation  of  British  goods  to  China  is  impracticable; 
that  the  greater  freedom  given  to  the  trade  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  East  India  monopoly,  was  followed,  not  by  the 
expanding  markets  which  sanguine  speculators  anticipated, 
but  by  an  actual  diminution  of  our  exports;  that  tea  is  the 
only  important  staple  with  which  China  can  purchase 
British  goods ;  and  that,  unless  a  change  in  our  commercial 
relations  with  that  country  be  effected,  the  speculative  im- 
provement in  the  trade  caused  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
cannot  be  maintained ;  and  that  ^^  the  existing  excitement 
is  founded  on  delusion,  and  certain  to  produce  the  most 
calamitous  results.*"  From  these  facts,  the  memorialists 
infer,  that  an  increased  consumption  of  tea  in  this  country 
presents  the  only  practicable  means  through  which  our 
exports  to  China  can  be  extended ;  and,  in  order  to  induce 
this  increased  consumption,  they  pray  that  the  duty  upon 
tea  may  be  reduced. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  the  Glasgow  memorial  are  correct, 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  them  strictly  logical.  Should 
the  duty  on  tea  be  reduced,  its  consumption  would  be  in- 
creased; and,  should  we  import  a  greater  quantity  of  tea  from 
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China,  China  (assuming  that  her  demand  for  opium,  hitherto 
increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  became  stationary)  would  be 
enabled  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  British  goods.  So 
far  the  statements  and  inferences  of  the  Glasgow  memorialists 
are  unanswerable.  But  the  question  of  questions  remains 
behind.  The  consumption  of  increased  quantities  of  teas 
could  not  enable  England  to  reproduce  increased  quantities 
of  finished  goods.  To  accomplish  this,  increased  quantities 
of  the  elements  of  reproduction  must  be  obtained.  Under 
what  conditions  can  increased  quantities  of  these  elements  be 
procured  ?  We  cannot  sell  increased  quantities  of  finished 
goods  to  China,  without  buying  increased  quantities  of  raw 
materials ;  we  cannot  purchase  increased  quantities  of  these, 
without  increasing  the  supply  of  our  finished  goods  in 
foreign  markets,  and  the  demand  for  foreign  produce  in  the 
home-market.  We  cannot  effect  these  changes  in  the 
relation  of  demand  to  supply  without  lowering  the  value  of 
our  finished  goods  in  relation  to  their  elementary  cost ;  and 
this  we  cannot  do  without  creating  a  necessity  for  a  farther 
decline  of  wages*.  On  whatever  side  we  turn,  the  same 
appalling  difficulty  meets  us.  In  the  actual  condition  of 
England,  the  real  field  of  employment  is  that  which  yields 
food  and  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  finished  goods ;  and 
unless  this  field  can  be  extended,  the  hope  of  arresting  the 
progressive  decline  of  wages  will  prove  the  ^*  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision.'" 

Though  it  would  be  visionary  to  expect  that  the  renewal 
of  our  friendly  relations  with  China  can  counteract  the 
causes  which  are  narrowing  the  field  of  employment  in 
England,  and  gradually  degrading  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  and  though  the  speculative  demand  for  goods  for 
exportation,  created  by  the  opening  of  the  Chinese  ports, 
may  on  this,  as  on  other  analogous  occasions,  lead  to  over- 
trading, and   terminate  in  increased   depression,  yet  the 
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temporary  mitigati<m  of  distress  which  has  oocurred,  maj, 
under  judicious  management,  conduce  to  permanent  advan- 
tage. The  palliating  stimulus,  though  not  reaching  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  may  support  the  patient  until  consti- 
tutional remedies  can  be  applied.  An  enlightened  states- 
man will  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  temporary  reviTal 
c^  trade  has  so  auspiciously  presented,  for  preparii^  the 
large  and  comp-ehensiye  measures  which  have  become 
necessary  in  order  to  lift  the  industrious  masses  firom  the 
degradation  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  to  avert  the 
peril  and  disorder  which  increasing  destitution  might 
create. 


II.— ON   THE   MEANS   OF   REMOVING   THE 

CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
causes  of  the  national  distress  are— the  participation  by 
other  manufacturing  countries  in  those  advantages  which, 
while  exclusively  possessed  by  England,  rendered  the  pro- 
duce of  British  more  valuable  than  the  produce  of  foreign 
labour ; — an  increase  in  the  capital  and  labour  employed  id 
preparing  goods  for  foreign  markets  more  rapid  than  the 
contemporaneous  increase  in  the  capital  employed  in  foreign 
countries  in  supplying  us  with  the  elements  of  reproduction; 
— and  the  disadvantageous  terms  upon  which  the  imposition 
of  heavy  import  duties  compels  the  British  manufacturer 
to  dispase  of  his  fabrics  in  foreign  markets.     In  proceeding 
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to  consider  the  means  of  restoring  prosperity,  I  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  endeavour  to  explain  theoretically  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  several  causes  of  distress  might 
be  removed ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  show,  with  a  reference 
to  practical  results,  that  ample  means  for  the  creation  of 
these  saving  circumstances  are  placed  at  our  disposal.  The 
theoretical  exposition  will  be  based  upon  an  hypothesis; 
the  practical  showing  upon  existing  facts. 

On    the   circumstances  under  which   the  causes  of 

distress  would  disappear. 

Let  us  assume  as  our  illustrative  hypothesis,  that 
the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  made  to  extend  into  the 
ocean  until  it  embraces  an  additional  territory  of  180,000 
square  miles,  or  115,200,000  fertile  acres ;  that  this 
additional  territory  (being  about  twice  the  area  of  the 
British  Isles)  is  capable  of  yielding  provisions,  cotton, 
wool,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  tallow,  hides,  and  timber;  that 
it  consists  of  unreclaimed  crown  lands,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  adopting  the  American 
system  of  alienating  the  national  domain,  offer  the  new 
territory  to  public  competition  at  a  uniform  upset  price 
of  10/.  per  acre. 

That  the  realization  of  this  hypothesis  would  effect  an 
important  change  in  the  economical  condition  of  England 
is  apparent  at  a  glance.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  state 
of  the  industrious  classes  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  character  of 
the  change.  A  powerful  writer  describes  as  follows,  the 
manner  in  which,  in  that  country,  the  possession  of  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  unappropriated  land,  not  only  promotes 
prosperity,  but  counteracts  and  overcomes  all  the  ordinary 
causes  of  retardation,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin. 

^^  America  seems  to  have  been  reserved  as  a  land  of 
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merchant;  the  sale  of  land  recruits  the  empty  treasury; 
the  spirit  of  the  market  restores  the  activity  of  the  counting 
house ;  and  the  State,  like  a  sickly  patient,  recovers  by  the 
diet  of  the  farm,  or  like  a  drowned  suicide  is  restored  by  the 
rough  rubbing  of  peasant^s  hands,  opens  his  eyes  to  be  as- 
tonished at  his  own  folly,  and  to  be  glad  of  his  escape ; 
struggles  for  a  while  against  his  old  temptation,  and  finally 
enters  the  gaming  house,  and  is  ruined  again,  only  to  un- 
dergo the  same  process  of  recovery*.'* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  were  the  potent  panacea  which 
thus  nullifies  the  poisonous  canker  at  the  root  of  American 
prosperity,  possessed  by  England,  it  would  counteract  and 
eradicate  the  causes  of  her  economical  disease.  Let  us 
trace  the  progress  of  the  healing  influence. 

Our  illustrative  hypothesis  is,  that  England  has  ac- 
quired an  extension  of  territory  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
consisting  of  115,^00,000  acres  of  fertile  unappropriated 
land,  the  property  of  the  Crown ;  that  the  new  country 
is  capable  of  yielding  abundant  supplies  of  com,  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  and  timber ;  and  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  ofier  the  Crown  lands 
to  public  sale,  at  the  uniform  upset  price  of  10/.  per  acre. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  could  this  hypothesis  be  actually 
realized,  the  redundant  capital  and  labour  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  flow  into  our  miraculous  island.  In  the 
existing  st^te  of  things,  the  difiiculty  is  not  to  find  pur- 
chasers for  estates,  but  to  find  estates  for  purchasers — not 
to  obtain  money  upon  freehold  securities,  but  to  procure 
freehold  securities  upon  which  money  may  be  advan- 
tageously invested.  The  high  prices  at  which  the  real 
property  brought  to  market  is  immediately  bought  up; 
the  facility  with  which  money  is  advanced  for  the  construc- 
tion of  works  yielding  a  moderate  and  doubtful  return ; 
and   the  enormous  sums  seeking  investment  in    foreign 

•  Blackwoi  October  1842. 
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securities  of  the  most  questionable  character ;  these  nuoii- 
festations  of  redundant  and  overflowing  capital  may  enable 
us  to  form  some  imperfect  conjecture  regarding  the  amount 
which,  under  the  circumstances  assumed,  would  be  received 
by  the  Woods  and  Forests  for  Crown  lands  in  the  Ide 
of  Wight. 

The  lands  thus  purchased  would  not  be  left  in  a  state 
of  wilderness,  they  would  be  occupied  and  cultivated; 
capital  and  labour  would  be  poured  out  upon  them.  The 
agricultural  labourers  who  now  burthen  the  rural  parishes 
in  England,  or  who  stand  on  famine^s  verge  in  Irdand, 
would  migrate  to  the  newly  created  lands.  Nor  would  it 
be  from  the  rural  districts  alone  that  the  hive  would  swarm. 
From  every  town  "  where  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly 
trade,*"  the  migration  would  proceed.  There  would  be  an 
intense  demand  for  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  services  of  the  several  classes  of  artisans 
required  for  their  construction.  But  this  would  not  be 
all  The  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  surveyors,  en- 
gineers, architects,  masons,  brickmakers,  carpenters,  and 
smiths,  would  require  to  be  supplied  with  articles  for  im- 
mediate consumption  by  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  and 
drapers.  Struggling  shop  keepers,  now  scarcely  keeping 
out  of  the  Gazette,  would  find,  in  the  new  country, 
openings  for  a  thriving  trade.  There  would  be  a  move- 
ment— a  simultaneous  rush  of  proprietors,  of  farmers,  of 
farmers^  labourers,  of  artisans,  and  of  tradesmen,  from 
original,  to  extended  England.  The  modus  operandi^  by 
which  this  multitudinous  migration  would  remove  the 
causes  of  distress,  remains  to  be  traced. 

I.— We  have  seen  that  a  main  cause  of  the  fall  in  profits 
and  in  wages,  has  been  the  powers  of  production  outgrowing 
the  field  of  employment;  an  increase  in  the  capital  and 
labour  employed  in  manufactures,  more  rapid  than  the 
contemporaneous  increase  in  the  capital  employed  in  raising 
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the  reproductive  elements — the  food  and  raw  materials  bj 
which  manufacturing  industry  is  sustained.  Under  the 
circumstances  assumed  for  illustration,  this  cause  of  distress 
would  disappear.  The  field  of  employment  would  receive 
indefinite  extension.  Additional  capital  would  be  required 
for  the  purchase,  the  stocking,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
newly  acquired  lands,  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  migrating  families,  and  for  supplying 
the  means  of  transport  for  conveying  their  goods  to  their 
new  abodes.  Throughout  all  the  channels  of  industry  an 
accelerating  impulse  would  be  felt ;  and  all  the  labour  and 
all  the  capital  of  the  .country  would  find  full  employment. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery— let  us  distinctly  perceive  the  manner  in  which 
profits  and  wages  would  be  permanently  advanced. 

On  the  acquisition  of  extended  territory,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  capital  and  labour  which  had  previously 
sought  employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
which  had  there  created  an  increased  demand  for  raw  pro- 
duce, and  an  increased  supply  of  finished  goods,  would  be 
attracted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  new  agricultural  districts, 
where  it  would  create  an  increased  supply  of  raw  produce, 
and  an  increased  demand  for  finished  goods.  This  altera- 
tion  in  the  rdations  of  demand  and  supply  would  raise 
profits  and  wages  in  manufactures,  without  lowering  them 
in  agriculture.  Profits  and  wages  would  be  sustained  in 
agriculture,  because,  in  extended  England,  those  soils 
would  be  selected  which  yielded  largely  in  proportion  to 
the  hands  employed ;  anJ  profits  would  also  be  sustained 
in  manufactures,  because  the  increased  supply  of  raw  pro* 
duce,  with  the  increased  demand  for  finished  goods,  would 
raise  the  value  of  such  goods  in  relation  to  the  elements  of 
their  cost.  For  example,  if  a  bale  of  finished  goods  for- 
merly cost  100  quarters  of  com  as  wages,  and  100  packs 
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of  wool,  equivalent  to  100  quarters,  as  materials,  and  ex- 
changed for  105  quarters  and  105  packs,  it  would  now 
exchange  for  some  greater  quantity  of  these  elements  of 
cost — say  for  150  quarters  and  150  packs.  This  would 
give  an  extensive  margin  for  an  increase  of  profits,  or  of 
wages,  or  of  both.  If  wages  were  increased  from  100  to  190 
quarters  of  com,  profits  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  ii 
from  5  to  36  and  a  fraction  per  cent. ;  for,  in  this 
the  advance  of  the  capitalist  would  be  1^  quarters  as 
wages,  with  100  packs  =  100  quarters  as  materials;  while 
for  this  advance,  equivalent  to  2^  quarters,  he  would 
obtain  a  return  of  150  quarters,  and  150  packs  equiva- 
lent to  150  quarters.     For  220,  he  would  get  300. 

There  are  only  two  possible  ways  in  which,  in  manu- 
facturing industry,  profits  and  wages  can  be  advanced — by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  labour  by  which  raw  produce 
is  raised ;  or  by  increasing  the  proportion  which  the  capital 
and  labour  employed  in  raising  raw  produce,  bears  to  the 
capital  and  labour  employed  in  preparing  finished  goods. 
By  either  of  these  modes,  the  field  of  employment 
may  be  extended,  and  profits  and  wages  advanced.  An 
extension  of  territory,  such  as  has  been  assumed,  would 
give  the  benefit  of  both ;  and  would  effectually  remove  one 
main  cause  of  the  depression  and  distress  with  which  the 
manufacturing  population  has  been  so  severely  visited. 

II. — Foreign  competition — the  decreasing  difference  in 
the  efficacy  of  industry  throughout  the  commercial  world, 
and  the  consequent  fall  in  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  British  labour  as  compared  with  the  produce  of  fo- 
reign labour — these,  as  we  have  seen,  constitute  a  cause, 
the  unchecked  operation  of  which  would  be  in  itself  suflS- 
cient  to  produce  in  this  country  a  continuous  decline  in 
profits  and  in  wages.  This  cause  of  distress  our  extension 
of  territory  would  effectually  neutralize.     Under  the  cir- 
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cunntuncei  ta|^MMed,  the  price  cflidN>tir  hi  EiigUttdtK)^ 
cease  to  be  r^ukted  by  its  price  in  other  orifmtifactinitt^ 
countries.    This  can  be  easily  explained. 

The  d^ree  of  difference  in  the  comparative  eflBcacy  df 
labour  varies  throughout  various  depattitients  of  industry. 
England  may  possess,  as  compared  tvith  other  countries  si 
superiority  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  preparing  certain  artidei  t 
and,  in  supplying  others,  a  superiority  diminishing  to  feil, 
five,  two,  and  one  per  cent. ;  while.  In  the  manufacture  of 
other^escriptbns  of  goods,  foreign  cijfuntries  may  possess  H 
superiority  over  England,  varying  from  one  to  twenty  pest 
cent.  Now,  were  the  field  of  employment,  as  regards  the 
commodities  in  the  production  of  which  England  mAf 
possess  a  superiority  <yf  twenty  per  cent.,  sufiiciently  etteA^ 
sive  to  afford  occupation  to  the  labour  and  capital  empIoyM 
by  England  in  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets,  then 
money-wages  might  continue  to  be  higher  by  twenty  peit 
cent,  in  England  than  in  other  manofatoturing  tovthtiiet. 
But  should  the  kbour  and  capital  employed  in  triailiufae^ 
turing  for  foreign  markets  increase  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  seek  occupation  successively  in  thdse  brandies 
of  industry  in  which  the  superiority  of  England  Was  Cfoly 
ten,  or  five,  or  one  per  cent.,  then  money-wages  in  Eng^aaM 
could  exceed  money-wages  in  rival  states  only  by  ten,  or 
five,  or  one  per  cent. ;  and,  should  labour  and  capital  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  to  be  unable  to  find  occupation  without 
engaging  successively  in  those  branches  of  foreign  trade  in 
which  the  foreign  manufacturer  might  possess  a  superiority 
of  one,  of  five,  of  ten,  and  of  twenty  per  cent,  then  would 
money-wages  in  England  successively  decline  to  one,  to  five^ 
to  ten,  and  to  twenty  per  cent  below  the  Continental 
level. 

It  may  be  asked,  wherefore  should  England,  while  pa»- 
sesnng  superiority  over  other  countries  in  the  production  of 
various  important  staples,  be  compelled  to  engage  in  the 
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comparatiTely  disadvantageous  trade  of  supplying  to  foreign 
markets  articles  in  which  foreigners  excel  ?  Why  should 
she  not  limit  her  transactions  to  those  branches  in  which 
the  superior  efficacy  of  her  industry  might  confer  on  the 
produce  of  her  labour  a  high  relative  value  ?  The  answer 
to  these  questions  is  obvious.  The  manufacturing  capital, 
and  the  manufacturing  population  employed  in  England  in 
preparing  goods  for  foreign  markets,  far  exceed  the  propor- 
tion required  for  supplying  the  demand  for  those  kinds  of 
articles  in  the  production  of  which  England  possesses^upe- 
riority.  The  alternative  is,  loss  and  destitution,  or  employ- 
ment at  a  reduced  reward.  The  stream  of  capital  and 
labour  swelling  beyond  the  alluvial  plains  of  high  produc- 
tive power,  irrigates  tracts  of  less  and  less  fertility.  The 
least  fertile  become  the  regulator.  As,  in  agricultural 
industry,  the  amount  of  profit  and  wages  is  determined  by 
the  productiveness  of  the  most  inferior  soil  to  which  it 
becomes  necessary  to  resort ;  so,  in  manufacturing  industry, 
the  amount  of  profit  and  of  wages  is  determined  by  the 
produce  of  labour  in  that  branch  of  foreign  trade  in  which 
labour  is  applied  with  the  least  comparative  effect.  Foreign 
competition  meets  us  at  the  point  where  our  greatest  disad- 
vantage lies.  When  our  increasing  population  cannot  earn 
subsistence  in  any  trade,  save  that  of  supplying  foreign 
markets  with  commodities  in  the  production  of  which 
foreign  labour  is  more  efficacious  by  twenty  per  cent,  than 
British  labour,  then  it  must  follow,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  money- wages  of  the  English  must  be  less 
by  twenty  per  cent,  than  the  money -wages  of  the  foreign 
operative. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  appropriate  remedy 
against  a  decline  of  wages  proceeding  from  the  cause  above 
explained  is,  such  an  expansion  of  the  field  of  employment 
as  would  relieve  the  operatives  of  England  from  the  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  to  foreign  markets  articles  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  which  the  foreigner  possesses  advantages  eqiial  to,  of 
superior  to  their  own.  This  appropriate  remedy  our 
imaginary  extension  of  territory  would  supply.  Grant 
the  extension  of  territory,  and  our  accumulating  capital 
and  increasing  population  will  be  absorbed  in  extended 
cultivation,  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  roads,  and 
bridges,  and  in  the  various  trades  required  in  supplying 
the  secondary  wants  of  a  new  and  rapidly  increasing  agri- 
cultural population.  The  necessity  of  engaging  in  those 
branches  of  foreign  trade  in  which  the  efficacy  of  foreign 
surpasses  that  of  British  industry,  would  no  longer  exist 
The  regulator  would  be  changed.  While  our  export  trade 
was  limited  to  those  branches  of  manufacture,  with  respect 
to  which  England  possesses  some  peculiar  advantage,  and 
while  our  home-trade  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  wrought 
goods  for  food  and  materials  derived  from  soils  yielding 
largely  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  employed, 
wages  would  be  advanced,  because,  in  all  the  departments 
of  industry,  the  efficacy  of  labour  would  be  increased. 

A  particular  example,  taken  from  existing  facts,  may 
present  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  subject  than  these  general 
statements.  Saxony  has  acquired  superiority  over  England 
in  some  branches  of  hosiery.  While  the  operatives  in  these 
branches  of  the  trade  work  for  foreign  markets,  their  money- 
wages  must  be  as  much  below  the  Saxon  level  as  the  efficacy 
of  Saxon  industry  is  above  the  English  level.  No  amount  of 
protection  extended  to  the  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  and 
Leicester  could  alter  this  result ;  because,  while  the  supply 
of  British  hosiery  goods  continues  in  excess  of  the  home 
demand,  their  price  in  the  home  market  must  conform  to 
the  price  obtainable  in  the  foreign  market ;  and  because  the 
price  which  the  master  can  obtain  must  determine  the 
amount  of  the  money-wages  which  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
But  extend  the  field  of  employment,  increase  the  number 
and  wealth  of  domestic  consumers,  until  the  operatives  of 
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Nottingham  and  Leicester  are  no  longer  oompdled  to  work 
for  foreign  markets,  and  then  a  measure  of  protectioD 
sufficient  to  secure  to  them  the  supply  of  the  home  marketi 
may  allow  of  an  advance  of  price,  and  an  elevation  of  wages. 

III. — ^The  acquisition  of  a  wide  extent  of  fertile  territcnry, 
yielding  com  and  cotton,  tallow  and  timber,  would  prevent 
the  import  duties  imposed  on  British  goods  by  foreign 
states  from  falling  on  the  wages  of  the  English  operative. 
As  we  raised  supplies  of  corn,  and  cotton,  and  hemp, 
and  tallow,  from  our  extended  domain,  an  important 
alteration  would  be  effected  in  the  terms  of  our  ex- 
changes with  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  fumiidied 
us  with  these  elements  of  reproduction.  As  our  demand  for 
the  produce  of  Rusraa  diminished,  the  value  of  that  produce 
would  fall  in  the  British  market;  and  as  our  available 
capital  and  labour  found  ample  employment  in  the  home 
colonization  of  multiplied  England,  and  in  supplying  the 
colonists  with  manufactured  goods,  the  supply  of  British 
fabrics  in  the  Russian  markets  would  be  diminished,  and 
their  value  increased.  Similar  results  would  be  produced 
in  the  still  more  important  markets  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  demand  for  American  cotton  decreased  in  the  British 
market,  its  value  would  decline;  and  as  it  ceased  to  be 
necessary  to  press  British  fabrics  on  the  markets  of  America, 
their  value  in  these  markets  would  advance.  The  field  of 
employment  for  labour  and  capital  would  be  so  ample  in 
England,  that  the  English  manufacturer  would  no  longer 
find  it  necessary  to  export  his  goods  to  foreign  countries, 
except  at  prices  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  amount  of  the 
import  duties  which  foreign  countries  might  impose. 
Such  duties  would,  therefore,  fall,  not,  as  heretofore,  upon 
the  British  producer,  but  upon  the  foreign  consumer.  The 
effect  of  hostile  tariffs,  as  far  as  regards  the  depression  of 
wages  in  this  country,,  would  be  completely  neutralized. 

IV. — The  manner  in  which  an  extension  of  territory  would 
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affect  the  landed  interest  remains  to  be  traced!  We  have 
seen  that  a  large  importation  of  foreign  com  in  average 
years  would,  in  the  iirst  instance,  throw  poor  soils  out  of 
cultivation,  bring  privation  and  destitution  on  the  rural 
population,  and  lower  rents.  Resorting  to  new  lands  of  the 
first  quality  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  have  similar  effects, 
as  far  as  regards  the  throwing  out  of  inferior  soils,  but  not 
as  respects  wages,  profits,  and  rents.  A  large  importation 
of  foreign  com  in  average  years,  would  throw  a  large  pro^ 
portion  of  the  rural  population  on  the  parishes  for  support ; 
the  spread  of  tillage  over  multiplied  England  would  open 
ample  employment  to  all  the  labour  that  might  be  displaced 
by  the  relinquishing  of  the  inferior  soils  of  original  Eng- 
land—there would  not  be  an  able  bodied  pauper  in  the 
kingdom. 

To  th^  farmer,  the  difference  between  importing  pro- 
visions from  foreign  countries,  and  growing  them  upon  our 
own  extended  territory,  would  be  immense.  In  the  former 
case,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  capital  would  be  lost ;  in 
the  latter,  the  value  of  his  stock,  and  other  moveable  pro- 
perty would  be  enhanced,  as  the  occupation,  stocking,  and 
cultivation  of  the  new  country  created  a  growing  deroanc 
for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  seed-cora,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. 

An  extension  of  territory  would  be  far  less  injurious 
to  landed  proprietors  than  an  unrestricted  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce.  In  both  cases  there  would 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  thrc  up  of  inferi(»r  farms, 
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cases  would  be  enormous ;  and  this  difference — ^the  differoioe 
between  a  poor-rate  raised  to  its  highest  maximum,  and 
a  poor-rate  reduced  to  its  lowest  minimum — measures  the 
difference  in  the  degrees  in  which  rents  would  be  lowered 
by  the  free  admission  of  foreign  com,  and  by  the  occupaticm 
of  additional  British  territory. 

There  is  another  consideration  well  worthy  of  the  atten* 
tion  of  landed  proprietors.     An  immediate  fall  of  rents, 
occasioned  by  spreading  cultivation  over  extended  England, 
would  be  speedily  followed  by  a  re-action,  raising  the  rental 
of  original  England  to  its  former,  or  even  more  than  its 
former,  amount.     The  new  demand  springing  up  in  the 
newly-occupied   districts,    and   the   universal    advance  of 
wages,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  food, 
would  give  to  the  whole  population  a  largely  increased  power 
of    consuming    articles,   not    strictly    necessaries    of   life. 
Throughout   the   original   districts  of  the  kingdom,   the 
wealth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  non-agricultural  population, 
would  be  increased  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  there 
would  arise  a  new  and  increasing  demand  for  those  products 
of  the  soil,  which,  from  their  bulk  or  perishable  nature,  can- 
not be  brought  from  a  distance,  but  must  be  produced  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  places  where  they  are  consumed.     Land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  our  thriving  towns  would  acquire* 
a  higher  value.     There  would  be  an  increased  demand  for 
building  ground,  garden  ground,  and  ornamental  domains; 
and  thus,  through  the  influence  of  the  universal  prosperity, 
the  rental  of  original  England  would    not  only  rise  to  its 
former  amount,  but  become  even  higher  than  before. 

An  extension  of  territory  would  remove  the  main 
difficulty  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, namely,  that  of  providing  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation which  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a 
more  economical  management  of  land,  and  by  the  use 
of     mechanical    power  in  executing     the     work     of    the 
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farm.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  diiBculty  is  now 
formidable  in  England ;  and,  in  Ireland,  insuperable.  The 
late  government  left  the  economical  condition  of  Ireland 
worse  than  they  found  it.  They  appointed  a  commission, 
comprising  men  of  the  highest  attainments,  both  as  regards 
economical  science  and  practical  knowledge,  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland ;  and,  with  unac- 
countable inconsistency,  they  framed  the  Irish  poor  law  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mission. The  Irish  poor  law  has  been,  as  all  competent 
authorities  predicted  it  would  be,  abortive.  No  human 
power  can  raise  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people  until  their 
agricultural  labour  shall  be  rendered  more  effective.  But 
agricultural  labour  in  Ireland  cannot  be  made  more  effective 
until  farms  are  consolidated ;  and  farms  cannot  be  consoli- 
dated, or  predial  war  suppressed,  until  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Whateiey  and  his  associates,  for  providing  for  the 
displaced  tenantry,  shall  be  carried  into  practical  effect. 

V. — The  effect  of  an  extension  of  territory  upon  the 
finances  of  the  country  would  be  important.  We  have  seen 
that  such  extension  would  counteract  the  causes  which  are 
depressing  the  value  of  the  produce  of  British  labour,  in 
relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour,  including  the 
precious  metals.  Now  raising  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
British  labour,  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour, 
including  the  metals,  is  the  same  thing  as  lowering  the 
value  of  money  in  relation  to  British  labour,  and  its  pro- 
ducts. Again,  lowering  the  value  of  money  increases  the 
amount  of  ad  valorem  duties,  and  diminishes  the  pressure 
of  fixed  duties,  augments  the  revenue,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  lightens  the  public  burthens. 

But  our  extension  of  territory  would  give  financial 
results  of  still  greater  importance.  Our  illustrative  suppo- 
sition is,  that,  by  the  miraculous  extension  of  the  Isle  oi 
Wight,  the  crown  has  acquired  an  additional  area  com- 
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prising  I8O9OOO  square  miles  of  fertile  land,  capable  of 
yielding  all  the  principal  elements  of  reproduction;  and 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  offer  thea^ 
crown  lands  to  public  competition  at  the  uniform  upset  price 
of  10/.  per  acre.  Under  this  supposition,  the  accumulating 
capital  and  increasing  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  pour  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  a  stream  more  rapid 
than  that  which  throws  the  multiplying  masses  of  the 
American  Union  upon  the  western  forests.  There  would 
be  an  intense  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  addi- 
tional territory  at  the  upset  price  of  10/.  per  acre,  until  the 
entire  area  of  180,000  square  miles,  or  115,200,000  acres 
should  have  been  alienated,  and  until  the  net  receipts  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  on  account  of  the 
sale  of  the  crown  land,  should  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
1,152,000,000/. 

The  whole  of  this  enormous  sum  would  be  applicable  to 
the  public  service;  and  it  is  probable  that  part  of  that 
service  would  be  to  accelerate  the  home-colonization  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Let  us  assume,  that,  with  a  view  to  the 
immediate  furtherance  of  this  important  object.  Parliament 
authorises  the  issue  of  land  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
20,000,000/.,  redeemable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  sales,  and  bearing  interest  up  to  the  date  of  their 
redemption  ;  and  that  the  land-loan,  thus  obtained,  and  thus 
secured,  is  employed  in  effecting  an  ordnance  survey  of  the 
new  territory, — in  dividing  it  into  counties — ^in  selecting 
the  sites  of  the  future  county-towns — in  erecting  churches 
— and  in  opening  roads  through  the  districts  most  eligible 
for  immediate  occupation. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  immediate  expenditure  by 
Government  of  20,000,000/.  in  the  works  of  public  improve- 
ment just  described,  would  create  an  intense  demand  for 
labour ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  leave  ^^  no 
complaining  in  our  streets." 
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An  important  improvement  in  the  home-trade  would 
spring  up  instantaneously.  The  sums  paid  by  Government 
in  salaries  and  wages  would  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
articles  of  consumption.  Provisions,  clothing,  furniture, 
and  tools,  and  implements,  would  be  poured  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  into  the  districts  in  which  the  public  works 
were  carried  on. 

Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  subscribers  to  a  land- 
loan  of  20,000,000/.,  placed  as  a  first  mortgage  upon 
115,200,000  millions  of  fertile  acres,  would  possess  a 
security  more  solid  and  perfect  than  that  on  which  the 
public  debt  of  England  at  present  rests.  The  very  expen* 
diture  of  such  a  loan  would  increase  its  security  and 
accelerate  its  repayment.  The  sums  borrowed  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  land  sales,  and  employed  in  laying  out  fertile 
estates  for  occupation,  and  in  opening  easy  access  to  them, 
would  be  practically  thrown  back  into  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  fixed  capital  of  the  most  valuable  description ;  and,  in 
this  form,  would  afford  the  most  important  facilities  for 
reproduction,  present  increased  inducements  to  individual 
enterprise,  and  accelerate  the  flow  of  our  redundant  labour 
and  capital  over  the  fertile  regions  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  The  loan  of  20,000,000/.,  the  expenditure  of  which 
imparted  the  impulse  giving  this  increased  velocity  to  the 
home-colonization  of  our  miraculous  island,  would  be 
speedily  paid  off* ;  and,  on  the  completion  of  the  land  sales 
by  the  alienation  of  the  whole  of  the  public  domains,  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  would  have  received, 
over  and  above  the  redemption  of  the  land-bonds,  a  balance 
of  1,132,000,000/.,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  ofi^  the  national 
debt,  and  to  relieve  the  country  from  every  species  of  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  views  which  have  now  been  presented  are  strictly 
necessary  conclusions  from  the  premises  assumed.  Grant 
us  our  b3rpothesis — grant  us  the  extension  of  territory  sup* 
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pcwed    mod  the  eeonomiGal  coodhion  of  Kngfamd  will  be 
dumged,  and  new  circumstaiices  created,  neiitnluEiiigalldiP 
causes  which  are  now  depressiDg  Britidi  wages,  and  iriiichy 
if  pennitted  to  operate  unchecked,  mosi  eooduct  to  a  catas- 
trophe too  fearful  to  be  dwdt  oo.     The  experieoce  of  tvo 
hundred  years  authmises  the  anticipations  we  have  formed. 
The  progress  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  is  a 
realit}'.     There  the  mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  mul- 
tiply and  to  replenidi  the  earth  has  not  been  a  doset  specu- 
lation or  an  enthusiast's  dream.     It  is  a  thing  accomplished 
' — a  fact  palpable  to  our  senses — ^impossible  to  disbelieve— 
and  leading  to   the  irresistible  inference,  that  were  there 
added  to  England  a  fertile  district  comprising  twice  the 
present  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  distress  would  vanish 
from  the  land,  and  a  season  of  rapid  pn^ress  and  universal 
prosperity  arise. 


On  the  Means  of  creating  the  circumstances   under 
which  the  Causes  of  Distress  would  disappear. 

It  may  be  asked  what  practical  benefit  can  be  obtained 
by  drawing  elaborate  conclusions  from  an  hypothesis  which 
bears  no  analogy  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  which 
nothing  short  of  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence 
could  realise  ?  I  answer,  that  the  hypothesis  from  which  the 
preceding  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  bears  the  strictest 
analogy  to  actual  circumstances.  Accurately  considered, 
it  is  not  an  hypothesis,  but  an  existing  fact.  England 
possesses  in  her  colonies  an  extent  of  unoccupied  territory 
equal,  not  merely  to  twice  the  area  of  the  British  Islands, 
but  to  that  area  ten  times  told.  In  the  Canadas,  on  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  New  Zealand — 
that  future  England  of  the  Southern  cross — the  crown 
possesses  billions  of  fertile  acres,  capable  of  yielding  all  the 
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elements  of  reproduction^  and  of  opening  to  our  accumula- 
ting capital  and  multiplying  people  fields  of  employment  of 
unlimited  extent.  The  great  practical  question — in  the 
present  economical  condition  of  this  country,  the  question 
of  questions — which  it  behoves  an  enlightened  and  patriotic 
statesman  to  consider  is,  are  there  in  existence  any  practicable 
means  by  which  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  colonies  can  be 
made  as  available  to  British  enterprise,  as  would  be  an 
extension  of  territory  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  The  solution 
of  this  all-important  question  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
supply. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  reference  to  this  question, 
is  to  obtain  a  distinct  perception  of  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  difficulty  which  it  is  necessary  to  overcome.  If  we 
had  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  an  extent  of  unoccupied  territory, 
equal  to  twice  the  area  of  the  British  Islands,  the  redundant 
labour  and  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  flow  into 
the  new  country  as  certainly  as  waters  find  their  level.  We 
have,  in  North  America,  an  extent  of  unoccupied  territory 
equal  to  twice  the  area  of  the  British  Islands ;  and  yet  the 
redundant  labour  and  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  flow  into  the  new  country.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
striking  difference  ?  What  interposing  obstacles  prevent,  as 
r^ards  our  American  colonies,  the  establishment  of  that 
equilibrium  between  labour,  capital,  and  land,  which  would 
be  established  almost  instantaneously  were  these  colonies 
brought  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? 

The  obstacles  which  prevent  the  redundant  capital  and 
unemployed  labour  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  flowing  as 
freely  to  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  colonies  as  they  would 
flow  into  these  lands  were  they  brought  to  the  British 
shores,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

Firsty  The  greater  expense  and  inconvenience  of  con- 
veying a  family  to  the  greater  distance. 

Second^  The  delay,   vexation,  and   loss  so  frequently 
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experienced  in  selecting  and  obtaining  pmwriwiou  of  land 
in  a  remote  and  imperfectly  explored  country. 

Thirds  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  in  a  new  country  that 
requisite  supply  of  labour  which  allows  of  combined  exertioo 
and  the  division  of  emplojrment 

Fourth^  The  want  of  these  results  of  previous  labour, 
such  as  wharfs,  roads,  and  bridges,  which  fiicilitate  and 
abridge  immediate  labour. 

Fifths  The  want  of  markets  for  the  raw  produce, 
which  in  new  countries  constitutes  the  only  staple  for 
exchange. 

These  are  the  mounds  by  which  the  labour  and  capital 
are  pent  up  within  the  narrow  area  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— the  difficulties  which  prevent  the  colonies  from  becoming, 
as  regards  practical  purposes,  parts  of  England.  The 
mounds  may  all  be  levelled — ^the  difficulties  all  removed. 
Ample  means  for  bringing  the  colonies  into  economical 
contact  with  England  are  provided  to  our  hands,  and  only 
rc(iuire  to  be  skilfully,  systematically,  and  energetically 
a])))lied.  Let  us  trace  seriatim  the  measures  by  which  the 
obstacles  to  this  consummation  mav  be  surmounted. 

1. — England,  possessing  in  the  royal  arsenals  a  disman- 
tled navy,  capable  of  crushing  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
world,  could  experience  no  practical  difficulty  in  bridging 
the  ocean,  and  in  rendering  the  passage  from  the  mother 
country  to  the  colonies  as  secure  as  a  passage  from  the  ports 
of  (iroat  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Let  us 
examine  in  detail   how  this   might   be  effected.     Let    us 
assume  that  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  of  war  are  fltted  up 
for  the  conueyance  of  families  desirous  of  settling  in  the 
colonies — that  emigrants  of  the  labouring  class  are  given  a 
free  passage,  witli   rations,  and   the   usual    proportion    of 
tonnage — that  purchasers  of  land,  to  a  given  amount,  are 
allowed  a  cabin  passage,  with  tonnage,  regulated   by  the 
amoimt  of  their  purchases,  free  of  all  charge,  save  their  sub- 
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scription  to  the  mess  which  they  may  be  disposed  to  join  ; 
and  that  the  command  of  the  emigrant  ships,  and  the  ar- 
rangements, for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  passengers 
while  on  board,  are  confided  to  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty^s 
fleet.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  a  government  emigration  thus 
conducted,  would  be  divested  of  the  inconveniences,  the 
hazard,  and  the  cost,  which  a  voyage  to  the  colonies  now 
involves,  and  which  have  hitherto  checked  the  flow  of  labour 
and  capital  to  the  distant  possessions  of  the  crown  ? 

2. — In  all  the  experiments  in  colonization  which  have 
hitherto  been  made,  the  settlers  have  suffered  serious  incon- 
venience, and  not  unfrequently  ruinous  losses,  in  consequence 
of  being  obliged  to  live  upon  their  capital  while  waiting  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  their  land.     The  means  of  removing 
this  hindrance  to  the  transference  of  our  redundant  capital 
to  the  colonies,  are  in  the   hands  of  government.      The 
economy  with  which  the  surveys  of  wild  land  are  executed 
in  the  United   States,  and  the  able  report  on  the  mode  of 
conducting  running  surveys,  presented  by  Captain  Dawson 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  demonstrate  the  facility  with  which 
the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  colonies  may  be  laid  out 
for  immediate  occupation.     The  preliminary  appointment 
of  an  efficient  surveying  staff  in  each  of  the  colonies  to 
which  it  might  be  proposed  to  direct  the  tide  of  emigration, 
would  at  once  remove  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  extended  colonization. 

3. — The  early  possession  of  his  land  would  do  little  for 
the  capitalist,  unless  he  could  command  a  sufficient  supply 
of  labour  for  its  cultivation.  This  supply,  a  government 
emigration,  conducted  in  emigrant  ships,  under  the  com- 
mand of  naval  officers,  could  not  fail  to  furnish ;  inasmuch 
as  it  would  give  to  the  labouring  classes,  when  unemployed, 
or  inadequately  paid,  a  feeling  of  security  and  confidence  in 
seeking  to  better  their  condition  bv  a  removal  to  the  British 
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4. — ^Tlie  msKn  obstmcdan  to  the  ptogrc»  of  indastiy  in 
m  nev  oooebUt,  is  the  rait  of  thcae  results  of  prerious 
Uboor,  hr  vhkli  iuunedMle  labour  is  fiKnlitated  and 
dfaridged.  This  is  an  ohstrocdon  vbidi  no  influx  of  a^xtd 
can  nemore.  The  ahsewae  of  the  retolts  of  prerious  lidioiir 
coestitutes  all  the  dileraioe  belaeeu  a  new  and  an  old 
countnr,  hetvem  the  vildemesB  of  the  savage^  and  the 
abode  of  driHied  man.  Indiridual  settlers  will  not  expend 
their  capital  upon  public  wark&  But  it  is  in  the  power 
of  gorenunent  to  send  out  to  every  colony  which  is  intended 
to  be  peopled,  from  the  mother  country,  a  corps  of  artiBceis 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  landing  places,  wharft, 
roads«  bridges,  churches,  sdKiols,  and  public  oflices  upon 
the  crown  lands.  This  would  give  to  these  lands  an 
increase  of  value  greater  than  the  cost  incurred,  fiwilitate 
and  abridge  the  labour  of  the  settlers,  and  accelerate  the 
influx  of  capital  into  the  colonies  by  removing  the  main 
impediment  to  their  successful  ctdtivation. 

5. — The  safe  and  unexpensive  conveyance  of  settlers,  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  immediate  possession  of  locations, 
sufficient  supplies  of  labour,  and  permanent  improvements 
for  facilitating  and  abridging  it,  could  not  fail  to  give 
rapid  prosperity  to  the  colonies,  provided  advantageous 
markets  for  their  surplus  produce  could  be  opened  to  them. 
The  markets  of  England  are  the  most  advantageous  in  the 
world  for  new  countries  exporting  raw  produce.  The 
legislature  has  only  to  enact  that,  as  regards  commercial 
transactions,  the  colonies  shall  be  considered  as  parts  of 
England,  and  that  the  colonial  trade  shall  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  home  trade. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  were  arrangements  analogous 
to  those  which  I  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched. 
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adopted  upon  an  exteoftye  scale  throughout  the  Britiflh  ooki^ 
Dies,  the  main  obstadeB  which  prevent  the  redundant  capitd 
and  labour  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  flowing  as  freely  to 
the  unoccupied  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  as  they 
would  flow  to  those  lands  were  they  brought  in  contact  wit& 
the  British  Aote^  would  be  removed.  Neither  does  it 
admit  of  question,  that  were  the  capital  and  the  labour  now 
outgrowing  the  field  of  employment,  planted  in  the  colonies, 
and  ^agaged  in  supplying  us  with  the  elements  of  reproduc- 
tion in  exchange  for  our  finished  goods,  the  causes  of  distress 
would  be  removed,  and  the  operatives  of  England  restored 
to  an  independent  and  continued  pro^rity,  with  which 
foreign  rivalry  and  hostile  tarifis  could  no  longer  interfere^ 
The  only  practkal  question  which  remains,  is  one  oi 
ta-».  ^cTg^e™!*  »o^  *..»..  of  daft.^ 
the  expense,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  incur,  in  con^ 
ducting  colonisation  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to 
realize  these  important  results  ?  If  this  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  a  boundless  prospect  of  proa* 
perity  may  be  opened  to  as  ;  if  it  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  the  sun  of  England's  glory  will  have  set 

On  the  means  of  defraying  the  cost  of  a  Scheme  of 
Colonization  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to 
create  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Causes  of 
Distress  would  disappear. 

No  one  would  hesitate  to  admit  that  were  there  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  an  extent  of  fertile  and  unappropriated 
territory,  equal  to  twice  the  present  area  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  were  the  territory  ofibred  to  public  competition 
at  an  upset  price  of  10/.  per  acre,  the  sale  of  the  crown  landb 
would  proceed  with  rapidity,  and  would  ultimately  yield  to 
the  treasury  a  sum  of  not  kss  than  1,1  BSlfiOOfiOOL  No  one 
could  entertain  a  doubt  that  a  loan  of  20,000,000/.,  charged 
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a  land  loan  is  an  anticipation  of  the  proceeds  to  be  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  public  property.  The  diflTerence  may  be 
thus  illustrated.  A  body  of  country  gentlemen,  in  their 
magisterial  capacity,  impose  a  county  rate^  and  upon  the 
aecurity  of  this  rate  obtain  an  advance,  to  meet  some  immo* 
diate  public  expenditure.  These  same  gentlemen,  in  their 
capacity  as  landed  proprietors,  sell  portions  of  their  estates 
for  sums  to  be  paid  by  deferred  instalments ;  and  obtain 
from  their  solicitor  advances,  in  anticipation  of  the  purchase 
money.  In  both  cases  the  advances  might  be  termed  loans ; 
but  it  would  be  a  singular  misconception  to  regard  them  as 
mmiLir  in  origin  and  nature,  because  mmUar  in  n«ne. 
•  Again,  loans  raised  in  anticipation  of  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  a  colony,  and  expended  in  maintaining  the  local 
government,  remain  as  a  burthen  upon  the  industry  of  the 
colonists,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  amount,  retard  pros- 
perity  ;  while  loans  raised  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  the 
public  land  of  a  new  country,  and  expended  in  the  convey- 
ance of  labour,  and  in  the  execution  of  works  rendering 
labour  more  eflTective,  afford  increased  facilities  to  industry, 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  amount,  increase  the  resources  of 
a  colony,  and  accelerate  its  prosperity. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  though  loans  raised  in  anticipation 
of  the  proceeds  of  future  land  sales,  and  expended  in  sup- 
plying labour,  and  in  effecting  local  improvements,  might 
be  beneficial  to  a  colony,  yet  the  amount  of  such  sales  might 
prove  insufficient  to  repay  the  loans,  and  to  prevent  their 
ultimately  falling  as  a  charge  upon  the  imperial  treasury* 

The  objection  here  involved  is  at  variance  with  fact* 
Uniform  experience  assures  us  that  wild  land  acquires  a 
marketable  value,  as  capital  and  labour  are  applied  to  it* 
Nor  is  this  all*  The  presence  of  an  industrious  community 
confers  value,  not  only  on  the  lands  which  they  occupy,  but 
also  upon  the  belt  of  wilderness  upon  which  their  locati(»is 
abut.     Planted  in  a  new  country,  an  industrious  population 
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as  a  prior  claim  upon  such  land  sales  might  be  raised  with 
perfect  facility,  and  would  be  repaid  with  absolute  certainty. 
The  crown  possesses  in  the  colonies  an  extent  of  fertile  and 
unappropriated  territory  equal,  not  to  twice  the  area  <^  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  to  ten  times  that  area.  The  analogy 
is  perfect  between  what  might  take  place  with  respect  to 
unappropriated  land  in  extended  England,  and  what  may 
take  place  with  respect  to  unappropriated  land  in  the  more 
distant  dominions  of  the  crown.  If  a  loan  of  many  millioiiB 
could  be  raised  with  facility,  and  repaid  with  certainty,  in 
the  one  case,  it  might  be  raised  with  equal  facility,  and 
repaid  with  equal  certainty,  in  the  other.  The  expense  of 
conducting  a  scheme  of  systematic  colonization,  upon  a 
scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  remove  the  causes  of  distress, 
may  be  provided  for  by  means  of  the  value  conferred  upon 
the  countries  colonized. 

The  most  important  improvement  which  has  been  eflfected 
in  the  art  of  colonization,  consists  in  the  principle  of  antr 
cipating,  in  the  manner  propounded  in  Lord  Durham** 
masterly  report  upon  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  in 
Canada,  the  proceeds  of  future  land  sales  by  loans  to  be 
expended  in  the  conveyance  of  labour,  and  in  the  permanent 
improvements  which  render  labour  more  eflTective.  With- 
out the  application  of  this  important  principle,  colonization 
cannot  be  conducted  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  be 
of  immediate  national  advantage.  The  principle,  never* 
theless,  is  still  so  imperfectly  understood  in  many  quarters, 
that  some  farther  elucidation  of  its  nature  and  effects  appears 
to  be  required. 

A  land  loan  is  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  an 
ordinary  revenue  loan.  They  are  essentially  different. 
They  have  little  in  common  save  the  name.  They  are 
derived  from  entirely  different  sources,  and  they  produce 
diametrically  opposite  effects.  A  revenue  loan  is  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  people ; 
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a  land  loan  is  an  anticipation  of  the  proceeds  to  be  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  public  property.  The  diflTerence  may  be 
thus  illustrated.  A  body  of  country  gentlemen,  in  their 
magisterial  capacity,  impose  a  county  rate^  and  upon  the 
Mcurity  of  this  rate  obtain  an  advance,  to  meet  some  immo* 
diate  public  expenditure.  These  same  gentlemen,  in  their 
capacity  as  landed  proprietors,  sell  portions  of  their  estates 
for  sums  to  be  paid  by  deferred  instalments ;  and  obtain 
from  their  solicitor  advances,  in  anticipation  of  the  purchase 
money.  In  both  cases  the  advances  might  be  termed  loans ; 
but  it  would  be  a  singular  misconception  to  r^ard  them  as 
aimilar  in  origin  and  nature,  because  similar  in  name. 
-  Again,  loans  raised  in  anticipation  of  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  a  colony,  and  expended  in  maintaining  the  local 
government,  remain  as  a  burthen  upon  the  industry  of  the 
colonists,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  amount,  retard  pros- 
perity  ;  while  loans  raised  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  the 
public  land  of  a  new  country,  and  expended  in  the  convey- 
ance of  labour,  and  in  the  execution  of  works  rendering 
labour  more  effective,  afford  increased  facilities  to  industry, 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  amount,  increase  the  resources  of 
a  colony,  and  accelerate  its  prosperity. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  though  loans  raised  in  anticipation 
of  the  proceeds  of  future  land  sales,  and  expended  in  sup- 
plying labour,  and  in  effecting  local  improvements,  might 
be  beneficial  to  a  colony,  yet  the  amount  of  such  sales  might 
prove  insufficient  to  repay  the  loans,  and  to  prevent  their 
ultimately  falling  as  a  charge  upon  the  imperial  treasury^ 

The  objection  here  involved  is  at  variance  with  fact* 
Uniform  experience  assures  us  that  wild  land  acquires  a 
marketable  value,  as  capital  and  labour  are  applied  to  it* 
Nor  is  this  all*  The  presence  of  an  industrious  oommuni^ 
confers  value,  not  only  on  the  lands  which  they  occupy,  but 
also  upon  the  belt  of  wilderness  upon  which  their  locati(»is 
abut.     Planted  in  a  new  country,  an  industrious  population 
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doiiUe  their  iramben,  by  iiatitnd  iocrene^  in  hm  Am 
twenty^four  yean.  Increasing  population  crentea  a  demand 
fiur  additional  land.  When  the  additional  land,  wfaidi  the 
natural  increase  of  population  rendera  it  neceianry  to  ooeapfj 
is  of  diflferent  degrees  of  eligibility,  with  r^ard  to  fertiitj 
and  situation,  a  superior  marketable  value,  equivalent  to  the 
difference^  would  be  conferred  on  the  most  digible  lands ; 
and  when  there  is  any  limitation,  either  natural  or  artificial^ 
to  the  supfdy  of  additional  land,  then  value  wfll  be  givea 
to  the  least  eligiUe  pert  for  which  increasing  numbers  auiy 
create  demand.  This  is  exemplified  on  a  most  extensive  scale 
in  the  states  of  the  American  union.  There  the  cxteitf  of 
land  of  the  first  quality  may  be  regarded  as  practically  un- 
limited ;  but  though  there  is  no  natural  limit  to  the  aofqpiy, 
yet  the  legislature  creates  an  artificial  limit,  by  fixing  a 
price  upcHi  the  land.  In  consequence  of  this  limitation 
of  the  supply,  the  national  domains  acquire  a  noarketaUe 
valuer  and  the  sale  of  puUic  lands  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  revenue  to  the  states. 

These  facts  answer  the  objection,  that  the  cessation  of  the 
land  sales  might  cause  an  emigration  loan,  raised  in  anti- 
cipation of  their  proceeds,  to  fidl  as  a  charge  upon  the 
imperial  treasury.  If,  in  a  new  country,  a  continuous 
increase  of  population  from  natural  causes  creates  a  con* 
tinuous  demand  for  additional  land,  a  similar  increase 
of  population  from  emigration  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
similar  result.  When  a  land  loan  is  employed  as  an  emi- 
gration fund  in  increasing  the  population  of  a  colony,  it 
perpetuates  the  land  sales  in  anticipation  of  which  it  is 
borrowed.  For  when  the  emigration  fund,  thus  obtained, 
increases  the  population,  a  demand  for  additional  land  is 
created,  and  an  additional  emigration  fund  realized ;  and 
this  additional  emigration  fund,  employed  in  again  in- 
creasing the  population  and  the  demand  for  land,  is  again 
itself  renewed.     There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  process — ^no 
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cessation  of  the  Inid  sales  while  traets  of  digible  territory 
remain  unappropriated.  Before  this  limit  is  readied,  and 
the  population  of  a  colony  approaches  towards  fullness, 
emigration  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
ultimate  land  sales  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  colonial 
debt  This  is  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
imperial  treasury  a  perfect  guarantee. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  irregularity  with  which 
the  land  sales  have  recently  proceeded  in  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  affords  a  practical  proof  of  the  ineligi- 
bility of  raising  an  emigration  loan  on  the  security  of  the 
unappropriated  lands  of  a  new  country.  This  objection 
can  only  proceed  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
principle  to  which  it  relates.  The  simplest  way  of  demon- 
strating its  invalidity  will  perhaps  be  to  take  an  extreme 
case  of  irregularity  in  the  amount  of  land  sales,  and  to  show 
practically,  the  manner  in  which  such  irregularity  would 
affect  the  security  of  a  loon,  raised  in  anticipation  of  their 
proceeds. 

Let  us  assume  that  parliament,  after  ascertaining  that 
there  is  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  such  an  extent 
of  eligible  unappropriated  territoiy,  that  a  belt  of  exterior 
land,  sufficient  to  realize,  at  the  price  fixed  by  Government 
for  public  land,  the  sum  of  8,000,000/.,  may  be  ultimately 
resetted  to  as  a  redemption  fund,  authorises  the  Com* 
missioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  to  issue  from  time  to  time 
Australian  land  bonds  to  the  amount  of  l,000,000if. ;  that 
these  bonds  bear  an  interest  of  4  per  cent.,  guaranteed  by 
the  imperial  treasury ;  and  that  they  have  been  issued  to  the 
full  amount  of  1,000,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
emigrants  to  New  South  Wales.  This  being  the  previous 
state  of  things,  let  us  suppose,  further,  that  the  land  sales 
in  the  colony  proceed  with  extreme  irregularity  finom  year 
to  year ;  that  in  the  first  year,  after  the  expenditure  of  the 
loan  of  1,000,000/.  on  emigration,  they  produce  800,000/.; 
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in  the  second  year  100^000/.;  and  in  the  third,  nothing; 
that  in  the  fourth  year,  the  progress  of  population  creates 
a  renewed  demand  for  additional  land ;  and  that  the  sales 
proceed  by  irr^ular  jumps,  until  the  whole  of  the  t^ritory 
reserved  as  a  redemption  fund  has  been  disposed  of. 

Now  it  can  be  shown,  by  a  reference  to  figures,  and  with 
mathematical  certainty,  that  even  in  this  extreme  case, 
the  irregularity  in  the  amounts  of  the  land  sales,  could  in 
no  way  endanger  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  by  which  they 
were  anticipated.  In  the  first  year,  when  the  land  sales 
yidded  S00,000/.,  there  would  be  over  and  above  the  interest 
of  the  loan,  160,000/.  applicable  to  the  repayment  of  the 
principal ;  in  the  second  year,  there  would  be  40,000/.  appli- 
cable to  interest,  and  60,000/.  to  principal;  and  in  the 
third  year  there  would  be  nothing  either  for  interest  or 
principal ;  and,  as  780,000/.  of  the  principal  would  remain 
unpaid,  the  interest  upon  that  sum,  at  4  per  cent^  would 
have  to  be  provided  fon  But  of  the  exterior  lands,  capable 
of  yielding,  at  the  government  price,  8,000,000/.,  only 
one-tenth  part,  yielding  800,000/.,  has,  by  the  supposition, 
been  disposed  of ;  and  consequently,  exterior  lands,  capable 
of  yielding  2,700,000/.,  remain  as  a  redemption  fund  for 
paying  the  principal  and  interest  of  780,000/.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  would  now,  in  obedience 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  authorised  the  loan,  issue, 
under  the  guarantee  of  parliament,  additional  colonial  land 
bonds,  to  the  amount  of  SO^OOO/.,  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  outstanding  debt  of  780,000/.  But  after  this  additional 
issue  of  land  bonds,  there  would  still  be  a  reserve  of  land, 
capable  of  yielding  S,l 01,000/.,  to  meet  the  interest  of  a 
debt  of  819,000/.;  and  as  the  ordinary  and  natural  rate 
at  which  population  increases  in  new  countries  in  which 
eligible  territory  remains  to  be  appropriated,  would  neces- 
sarily create  a  renewed  demand  for  additional  land,  it  would 
be   utterly  unimportant,  as   regards  the  security  and  the 
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liquidation  of  the  debt,  whether  the  amount  of  the  land 
sales  reserved  as  a  redemption  fund  should  be  regular  or 
irregular,  from  year  to  year.  The  important  practical  con- 
sequences involved  in  the  principle  of  colonial  land  loans, 
and  the  erroneous  opinions  regarding  that  principle,  which 
are  still  occasionally  promulgated,  has  induced  me  to  enter 
into  these  otherwise  perhaps,  unnecessary  details. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  expense  of  colonization  can- 
not be  defrayed  out  of  the  value  it  creates  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
revenue  which  is  obtained  from  the  sale  of  waste  land,  and 
which  may  be  employed  in  emigration,  and  in  the  public 
improvements  which  give  greater  efficacy  to  labour,  is  really 
derived,  not  from  the  wastes  of  the  new  country  to  be  colo- 
nized, but  from  the  capital  previously  accumulated  in  the 
parent  state.     Though  this  objection  is  entitled  to  respect- 
ful consideration  on  account  of  the  quarter  from  which  it 
proceeds,  yet  it  will  be  found,  upon  strict  examination,  to 
turn  upon  a  verbal  fallacy.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  sums  obtained  by  the  sale  of  wild  land  in  a  new  country 
are  really  derived,  not  from  the  wilderness  which  is  sold, 
but  from  the  previously  accumulated  capital  of  those  by 
whom  the  wilderness  is  bought.     But  then  the  real,  the  onlj 
question  bearing  practically  on  the  subject  is,  does  the  capital 
which  is  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  wild  land,  and  which 
is  expended  in  peopling,  and  in  improving  it,  impart  to  the 
waste  a  value  equivalent  to  the  cost  ?     If  this  question  can 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  colonization  may  be 
conducted  on  a  principle  of  self-support,  just  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  agriculture  may  be  conducted  on  a  principle 
of  self-support.    When  a  farmer  expends  a  capital  of  5,000/., 
and  obtains  crops  possessing  a  marketable  value  more  than 
equivalent  to  5,000/., agriculture  is  self-supporting;  and  when 
a  colonist  pays  to  government  for  a  oolooial  estate  a  capital  of 
5,000/.,  which  the  government  expends  in  supplying  the 
labour,  and  in  effecting  the  improvements  which  give  to  the 
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estate  a  marketable  value  more  thanequivalentto5,000l.,  obkv 
nieationis0elf-6upporting.  The  two  cases  are  exactly  pandM. 
In  each,  a  previously  existing  value  has  been  expended,  and 
in  each  a  new  value,  equivalent  thereto,  has  been  created.  As 
regards  the  farm,  the  land  has  been  ploughed  and  manured, 
the  fences  and  roads  and  buildings  have  been  kept  in  repair, 
and  the  farmer  and  his  family  and  labourers  have  been  sub- 
sisted ;  and  yet  the  farmer,  instead  of  having  his  capital 
dimittii»hed  by  this  expenditure,  will  have  it  returned  to  him 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  agricultural  profit.  As  respects 
the  colony,  the  land  will  have  been  surveyed,  roads  opened, 
and  labour  sent  out,  and  yet  the  settler,  who  has  advanced 
as  the  purchase-money  of  his  land,  the  necessary  fiinds  for 
this  expenditure,  instead  of  having  his  capital  diminished, 
will  have  his  advance  returned  to  him  with  increase,  through 
the  value  imparted  to  his  land  by  the  process  of  ecdomiza- 
tion.  The  reproducing  process,  though  it  may  be  disturbed 
and  suspended  by  accident  and  mismanagement,  yet  has  its 
origin  in  permanent  principles  and  essential  natural  laws, 
which  cannot  be  reversed.  Wild  land  acquires  value  as  ca- 
pital and  labour  approach.  As  population  increases,  addi- 
tional land  is  required  ;  and  if  the  supply  be  limited  in 
relation  to  the  demand,  the  belt  of  additional  land  required 
for  occupation  will  acquire  marketable  value.  The  price 
fixed  upon  wild  land  limits  the  supply,  and  the  employment 
of  the  price  in  increasing  the  population  heightens  the  demand. 
By  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  the  last  belt  of  land  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  the  increasing  population, 
will  bear  a  marketable  value  equivalent  to  the  price  required 
by  government  for  the  alienation  of  public  lands.  In  a  new 
country,  in  which  the  crown  lands  are  disposed  of  by  sale 
only,  and  at  a  fixed  uniform  price,  and  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  sales  are  employed  in  increasing  the  po- 
pulation, the  value  of  the  locations  purchased  by  the  settlers 
(  i  be  less  than  the  purchase-money  which  is  paid  for 
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them.  Am  (setting  aside  the  temporuy  results  of  excessive 
q)eculation)  it  is  impossible  that  ih  the  ordinary  branches 
of  industry,  commodities  should  sell  £or  less  than  their  cost, 
so  it  is  impossible  in  systematic  colonization,  that  the  ummT' 
ketable  value  of  the  appropriated  land  should  be  less  than 
the  fixed  price  at  which  the  increasing  population  can  obtain 
additional  land. 

Again  :— Under  a  well  considered  plan  of  systematic 
colonization,  the  settler  would  not  only  have,  the  value  of  his 
first  advance  immediately  reproduced  to  him  in  the  value  con- 
ferred upon  his  land  by  the  expaiditure  of  his  purchase-money 
in  supplying  labour  and  in  executing  works  increasing  its 
efficacy,  but  would  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  surplus 
value  over  and  above  the  replacement^f  his  original  advance. 
His  land  would  have  become  worth  more  than  he  paid  for  it 
Systematic  colonization  not  only  replaces,  but  creates.  The 
locations  occupied  by  inflowing  settlers  will  be  of  difierent 
degrees  of  natural  fertility «  The  least  fertile  tract  for  which 
the  increasing  population  creates  a  demand,  will  acquire  a 
marketable  value  equivalent  to  the  fixed  price,  without  the 
pajrment  of  which  the  demand  cannot  be  supplied.  But  if  the 
leastfertjjie  location  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  occupy  roust 
be  worth  the  government  price,  aU  the  supericHr  locations 
must  be  worth  more  than  the  government  price.  The*puiv- 
chasors  of  these  will  get  more  than  th^  paid  fior>— ^wiH 
possess  a  gradually  increasing  value  costing  Uiem  nothing* 

And  again  : — the  surplus  value  created  by  systematic 
colonization  is  not  confined  to  tracts  of  superior  fertility^ 
but  gradually  extaids  to  the  most  inferior  soils  to  which,  at 
any  given  period  of  progress,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resori. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  lowest  quality  of  soU  which  it  may 
be  expedient  to  select  in  the  belt  of  land  nearest  to  the  cen^ 
tral  market  will  be  worth  the  government  price,  without  the 
payment  of  which  it  could  not  be  obtained.  In  the  second 
instance,  however,  the  last  quality  of  soil  sdectad  in  ibt 
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nearest  belt  of  land  would  be  worth  more  than  the  govern- 
ment price.  When  increasing  population  renders  it  neoei- 
lary  to  occupy  in  a  belt  of  land  one  degree  remoTed  fiom 
the  centre  of  cirilization,  a  soil  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
which  had  been  last  selected  in  the  nearest  belt,  then  the 
value  of  locations  which  had  been  last  selected  in  the 
nearest  belt  will  exceed  that  of  the  government  price,  by  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  advantage,  as  regards  the  cost 
<tf  carriage,  which  the  settler  in  the  first,  would 
over  the  settler  in  the  second  belt  of  land. 

The  following  illustration  may  serve  to  give  a 
distinct  perception  of  the  manner  in  which,  when  the 
proceeds  obtained  by  the  sale  of  wild  land  in  a  new  country 
are  employed  as  an  emigration  fund,  the  successive  occupa- 
tion of  additional  territory  creates  upon  the  previous  loca- 
tions a  surplus  value  over  and  above  the  amount  of  their 
purchase-money. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  round  the  central  market  of  a 
new  country,  successive  belts  or  districts  of  land  nmnbered 
from  one  to  five ;  and  that  there  are  in  each  belt,  lands  of 
diiferent  degrees  of  fertility,  also  numbered  from  one  to  five. 
Let  the  produce  yielded  to  a  given  outlay  by  thq^different 
qualities  of  land,  be  equivalent  in  land  No.  1  to  100  quarters 
of  com;  in  land  No.  2  to  80  quarters ;  and  in  land  No.  8  to 
00  quarters ;  and  let  the  annual  cost,  estimated  in  com,  of 
communication  between  the  several  districts  and  the  central 
market,  be  for  district  I.,  zero ;  for  district  IL,  five  quarters ; 
and  for  district  III.,  ten  quarters. 

In  this  hypothetical  case,  when  the  increase  of  population, 
under  the  action  of  the  emigration  fund,  created  a  demand 
at  the  government  price  for  land  8  in  district  III.,  then 
the  value  of  the  previously  occupied  lands  would  exceed 
the  fixed  government  price  by  the  following  differences, 
viz.: — Lands  2  and  1  in  district  III.,  by  the  difierence 
req>ectively  between  70  and  50,  and  90  and  60.   Lands  8, 52, 
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and  1  in  district  II.,  by  the  difference  respectively  of  55niid 
50;  of  75  and  50;  and  of  95  and  50;  while  inlandsS^  S, 
and  1,  in  district  I.,  the  respective  proportions  in  which  the 
value  of  the  location  would  exceed  the  fixed  government 
price,  would  bea860to50;  a8  80to50;  and  as  100  to  50. 
The  value  of  rural  lands  of  quality  1  in  district  I.,  would 
exceed  the  government  price  by  cent,  per  cent.  And  should 
land  4,  yielding  40  quarters,  be  resorted  to  in  district  IV., 
then  the  value  of  land  1  in  district  I.  would  exceed  the 
government  purchase-money  by  the  difference  between  100 
and  80.  The  value  which  suburban  lands  and  town  lands 
would  acquire  during  the  process,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate. 

The  rapid  creation  of  value  which  takes  pUce  upon  the 
early  settled  lands  of  a  new  country,  not  unfrequently 
leads  to  excessive  speculation;  and  in  this,  as  in  everjr 
analogous  case,  excessive  speculation  and  overtrading  lead 
to  temporary  depression  and  individual  loss.  I'hese  are 
passing  clouds — ^blasts  in  spring  time,  checking  vegetation, 
but  not  marring  the  harvest.  Revival  is  insured  through 
the  working  of  immutable  laws.  While  fertile,  yields  a 
larger  produce  than  inferior  land,  and  while  the  cost  of 
communication  is  increased  by  distance,  systematic  colo- 
nization will  continue  to  confer  upon  all  the  more  eligible 
locations  in  a  new  country,  a  surplus  marketable  value  over 
and  above  the  amount  of  the  price  which  may  be  sufiicient 
to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  labour,  and  to  execute 
the  preliminary  works  which  augment  its  efficacy. 

A  further  observation  appears  necessary,  in  reference  to 
the  objection,  that  systematic  colonization  cannot  be  repro- 
ductive and  self  supporting,  and  must  be  conducted  at  the 
expense  of  the  capital  of  the  mother  country.  Our  powers 
of  fNPoduction  have  outgrown  the  field  of  employment 
Millions  of  capital  are  locked  up,  waiting  for  advantageous 
investment  ;  other  millions  flow  off  into  worthless  foreiign 
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tectu^iti^  tnd  arelost ;  while  one  portion  of  our  ftUc4NNfied 
pbpulation  work  at  diort  tisi6,  tod  while  anodier  pcnrtioiiy 
nnable  to  get  work  at  aU,  are  supported  out  of  rates  levied 
&n  the  industry  of  others.  Systematic  coloiii^tioii  reraorret 
the  plethora,  and  imparts  to  the  system  renewed  vitality. 
While  it  reproduces  its  own  expenditure,  with  a  large 
kicreaae,  it  retains  the  accumulaiing  wealthy  which  woald 
otherwise  ftow  crfF;  it  invests  in  secure  productioD,  the 
capital  which  would  otherwise  be  lost;  it  gives  full  and 
r^ular  work  to  the  partially  employed;  and  it  enaUes 
those  whose  subsistence  was  subtracted  from  the  earnings 
of  others,  to  create  for  themselves  independent  support. 
While  self-supporting,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  agricul- 
tiu^  is  self*supporting>  systematic  eolonisation,  by  giving 
full  employment  to  capital  and  labour,  by  raising  profits 
and  wages,  and  by  relieving  industry  from  the  charge  of 
^pporting  able-bodied  destitution,  augments  the  disposable 
wealth  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  colonial  wastes^  and  thus 
perennially  creates  the  means  of  its  own  accderating  progress. 
While  unappropriated  wastes  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown,  no  limits  to  this  progress  can  be  assigned.  If  the 
advance  which  is  employed  in  planting  a  thousand  souls 
in  a  new  country  can  be  replaced  by  means  of  the  value 
thereby  conferred  upon  the  wastes,  it  can  be  re-em- 
ployed in  planting  another  thousand.  If  the  reproduc- 
tive principle  be  applicable  to  the  planting  of  1,000, 
it  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  the  planting  of 
100,000— to  the  planting  of  1,000,000.  If  self-supporting 
colonization  can  be  carried  on  in  one  colony,  it  may  be 
carried  on  throughout  every  foreign  dependency  of  the 
crown  containing  unappropriated  wastes,  and  possessing  a 
climate  to  which  European  labour  may  be  safely  conveyed. 
The  means  of  bridging  the  ocean,  of  giving  virtual  exten- 
sion to  England,  and  of  thus  creating  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  causes  of  distress  would  disappear,  are 
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placed  in  our  hands.  Our  ooknial  wastes  are  mints  o£ 
gold — millions  of  treasure  slumber  in  our  unappropriated 
lands. 

The  wonderful  improvements  in  mechanical  power,  coin- 
cident with  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  conferred 
upon  England  the  miraculous  resources  which  enabled  her 
to  maintain  that  momentous  contest.  The  important  inn 
provements  in  the  art  of  colonization,  now  coincident  with  a 
not  less  appalling  danger,  place  in  her  hands  the  means  of 
arresting  national  decline.  In  the  former  case,  the  re- 
markable coincidence— the  opportune  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end—has  been  attributed,  as  we  have  seen*,  to  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe.  As  the  existing  distress  is  a  sequence  flowing 
from  the  previous  development  of  productive  power,  so  the 
presaiit  ccrincidence  is  analogous  to  that  which  preceded  it. 
Our  means  of  safety  hare  again  been  made  commensurate 
to  our  danger.  To  unlimited  powers  of  production  an 
unlimited  field  of  employment  is  presented.  The  signs  of 
the  times  proclaim  our  destiny-^repeat  in  legible  characters 
the  Divine  command — ^^  go  forth  and  replenish  the  earthJ* 
The  dangers  which  surround  us  are  indications  from  on 
high — pillars  of  cloud  and  fire,  guiding  to  promised  land& 

Thus,  Sir,  I  hove  ventured  to  present  the  results  of  long 
and  patient  thought  upon  the  condition  of  England,  and 
on  the  means  which  we  possess  of  removing  the  causes  of 
distress.  In  endeavouring  to  perform  what  seemed  no 
unimportant  taskj  I  have  felt  the  alternation  of  despair 
and  hope.  While  contemplating  the  long  continued  causes 
—the  deeply-seated  sources  of  the  danger  by  which  we  are  be- 
set— a  decade  of  erroneous  commercial  legislation,  entailing 
upon  the  country  the  worst  system  of  currency  in  Europe^ 
and   dosing  the  markets   of  the  Continent  against   Bii- 
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tiflh  commerce— 41  pertinacious  adher^ice  to  the  restrictive 
system  until  it  had  transformed  our  customers  into  our  rivals 
— a  death-bed  conversion  to  the  principles  of  free  trade— a 
reckless  and  charlatan  rush  to  bring  these  prindpleB  into  im- 
mediate operation,  without  an  attempt  to  obtain  for  EngUuid 
reciprocal  advantages,  and  without  the  adoption  of  a  single 
precaution  to  prevent  die  disruption,  and  to  obviate  the 
aggravated,  though  temporary  destitution  which,  however 
theoretically  sound  and  ultimately  beneficial,  extensive 
changes  in  the  channds  of  industry  invariably  inflict 
— while  contemplating  this  side  of  the  picture,  I  have 
been  almost  led  to  despair  of  my  country,  and  to  doubt 
whether,  in  the  approaching  crisis,  the  institutions  of 
England  could  be  upheld.  On  reversing  the  picture, 
hope  and  confidence  revived.  Though  the  land  is  sore 
afflicted,  yet  the  path  to  deliverance  has  been  made  straight 
before  us.  The  temporary  mitigation  of  distrcoo  on 
influx  wave  on  a  receding  tide— afibrds  leisure  for  ma- 
turing the  means  of  permanent  relief.  The  renewal  <^ 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  through  Lord 
Ashburton^s  auspicious  treaty ;  the  increased  prosperity 
which  that  treaty  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  our  North  Ameri- 
can  provinces ;  Canada,  our  most  important  colony,  in  a 
temper  inviting  immigraticm  to  the  St  Lawraice,  the 
lakes,  and  the  Pacific;  South  Africa,  depopulated  by 
heathen  wars,  as  if  to  open  space  for  the  planting  of  a 
Christian  nation,  to  protect,  to  civilize,  and  to  convert  in- 
numerable tribes;  steam  navigation  drawing  our  distant 
possessions  near  to  our  shores ;  and  improvements  in  econo- 
mical science  and  in  the  art  of  colonization  opening  fields 
of  employment  commensurate  to  the  powers  of  production 
which  the  genius  of  a  Watt  called  forth,  establishing  the 
equilibrium  between  labour,  capital,  and  land,  and  thus 
bringing  into  juxta-position  and  effective  cooperation  our 
exuberant  and  widely-scattered  elements  of  wealth,  which. 
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placed  in  our  hands.  Our  ooknial  wastes  are  mints  o£ 
gold — millions  of  treasure  slumber  in  our  unappropriated 
lands. 

The  wonderful  improvemetiU  in  mechanical  power,  coin- 
cident with  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  conferred 
uixm  England  the  miraculous  resources  which  enabled  her 
to  maintain  that  momentous  contest.  The  important  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  colonization,  now  coincident  with  a 
not  less  appalling  danger,  place  in  her  hands  the  means  of 
arresting  national  decline.  In  the  former  case,  the  re- 
markable coincidence— >the  opportune  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end*— has  been  attributed,  as  we  have  seen*,  to  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe,  As  the  existing  distress  is  a  sequence  flowing 
from  the  previous  development  of  productive  power,  so  the 
present  ccrincidence  is  analogous  to  that  which  preceded  it. 
Our  means  of  safety  hare  again  been  made  commensurate 
to  our  danger.  To  unlimited  powers  of  production  an 
unlimited  field  of  employment  is  presented.  The  signs  of 
the  times  proclaim  our  destiny — ^repeat  in  legible  characters 
the  Divine  command — ^^  go  forth  and  replenish  the  earth.* 
The  dangers  which  surround  us  are  indications  from  on 
high — pillars  of  cloud  and  fire,  guiding  to  promised  land& 

Thus,  Sir,  I  hove  ventured  to  present  the  results  of  long 
and  patient  thought  upon  the  condition  of  England,  and 
on  the  means  which  we  possess  of  removing  the  causes  of 
distress.  In  endeavouring  to  perform  what  seemed  no 
unimportant  task^  I  have  felt  the  alternation  of  despair 
and  hope.  While  contemplating  the  long  continued  causes 
-—the  deeply-seated  sources  of  the  danger  by  which  we  are  be- 
set— a  decade  of  erroneous  commercial  legislation,  entailing 
upon  the  country  the  worst  system  of  cturency  in  Europe^ 
and   closing  the  markets   of  the  Continent  against   Bii- 

*  Blackw<>o»'«  i^agMMim  for  Oc^er  1842. 


APPENDIX. 


LaneefiM  MUU, 

Gkuffow,  4th  NavembeTy  1842. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  now  send  yon  the  infonnation  which  you  wished, 
regarding  the  fluctuations  in  the  ws^es  paid  to  Hand  and  Power 
Loom  Weavers  and  Spinners,  from  1830  to  the  present  date. 

Hand  Weaving, — In  1826  a  lO^reed  36 -inch  check  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  14/7  for  58  @  60  yards.  In  the  month  of  March 
in  the  same  year,  it  was  reduced  to  10/5,  at  which  rate  it  con- 
tinued till  the  month  of  June  1830,  when  it  was  further  reduced 
to  8/4.  The  fluctuations  during  the  following  years  for  the 
same  work,  are  stated  below. 

1831.     32.     33.     34.     35.     36.     37.     38.      39.     40.     41.     42. 

9/iof    8/4  8/ib  7/io  9/iof  9/41  7/io   fi^   7/io  5^ 

Mult  Spinning. — In  1822,  the  Spinner  was  paid  for  Spinning 
25  lbs.  of  No.  40  Twist,  3/10^ ;  in  June  1826,  the  prioe  was . 
reduced  to  3/7f  9  «id  in  December  of  the  same  year,  to  3/4|, 
at  which  prioe  it  continued  till  1836,  when  an  advance  was 
obtained  equal  to  the  price  paid  in  1822,  viz,  3/10|. 
The  fliictaations  since  are  stated  below  :^ 
April,         May, 

1837.        1837.        1840.        1842. 

3/41  m%         2/9,^         2/6J 

Power   Wemwng. — No  alteration  was  made  in  prices  here, 

i&om  1830  until  Januaiy  1840,  when  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent. 

was  submitted  to,  and  in  March  1842,  a  still  fiurther  one  of 

7i  per  cent.,  in  all  12\  per  cent. 

Hands  employed  in  the  carding  room,  and  othw  preparaAoiy 
processes  of  spinning  and  weaving,  are  paid  now  about  10  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1830. 

Dressers  and  Tenters  have  been  reduced  about  20  per  • 
In  making  out  the  above  statementSy  I  \  to 

I  I 
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prices  paid  for  work  apon  the  same  kinds  of  machinery  during 
each  year,  as  in  some  instances  where  the  machinery  is  new, 
and  fitted  with  all  the  recent  improrements  for  facilitating 
labour,  a  much  greater  reduction  than  the  one  stated  has  taken 
place.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  this,  I  may  mention,  that  in 
onr  self-acting  mules,  we  only  pay  1$,  2d,  for  what  would  have 
cost  us  3s,  4J.|  in  1830 ;  and  in  some  of  our  Power  Looms,  where 
the  speed  is  great,  and  the  workers  manage  three  Looms  in  place 
of  two  (the  usual  number  here),  we  pay  33  per  cent,  less  than 
we  would  have  done  at  the  same  period. 

Although  we  pay  less  in  the  above  instance  per  piece,  the 
Weaver  makes  a  better  wage  than  she  could  have  done  in  1830. 

Should  you  require  any  other  information,  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  getting  it  for  you. 


Gkuffow,  29th  October,  1842. 

I  enclose  statements  showing  the  average  wages  paid 
to  Spinners  and  their  piecers.  Carding  house  and  general  hands, 
at  our  Cotton  Works  at  Cumberland  Street  and  Barrowfield 
Mills,  as  also  at  our  Power  Weaving  Work,  South  Cumberland 
Street.  There  was  an  advance  on  Spinning  and  Power  Loom 
Weavers'  wages,  during  the  excitement  of  1836  till  April  ISS?, 
when  in  consequence  of  times  becoming  very  bad,  the  wages 
were  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  the  previous  rates ;  but  before 
submitting  thereto,  a  strike  of  work  took  place,  and  most  of  the 
works  were  stopped  working,  from  April  till  August,  a  period 
of  four  months.  A  further  diminution  took  place  in  June  1839, 
and  in  March  1842,  chiefly  on  Spinners'  wages  however, 
arising  from  the  extreme  depression  of  the  trade,  and  the  in- 
creased substitution  of  self-acting  mechanism,  for  that  wrought 
by  the  Hand  Spinner.  The  wages  of  carding  and  subsidiary 
hands,  as  also  of  power  loom  weaving  hands,  were  not  reduced 
at  all  in  the  same  ratio,  although  there  have  been  improvements 
in  the  Carding  Room,  tending  to  lessen  the  number  of  hands 
considerably  since  1839.  The  miserable  results  of  the  business 
having  led  to  the  adoption  of  every  possible  saving,  in  fact  such 
has  been  the   fearful  extension   of  machinery  consequent  upon 
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the  excitement  and  unnatural  demand  (from  excessive  paper 
issues  in  1835  and  1836),  that  a  long  time  seems  likely  to  elapse, 
before  all  this  new  machinery  can  be  employed  fully,  so  as  to 
render  the   trade   a   profitable   one.     As  respects  Hand-Loom 
Weaveriy  their  wages  are  at  all  times  most  variable,  from  the 
amadng  variety  of  fabric  produced  in  that  way,  new  and/aneiful 
work  often  yielding  a  return  of  15/  and  20/  per  week  to  the 
operative  at  first,  and  gradually  being  reduced  to   the   more 
ordinary  level  of  8/  and  10/,  out  of  which,  rent,  fire,  and  im- 
plements have  to  be  deducted.     In  fiu^t,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
give  a  proper  average  of  even  common  work.    Hands  in  the 
country  employing  themselves  often  partially  in  the  fields,  earning 
apparently  not  half  the  wages  in  summer  which  they  do,  when 
tokoUy  engaged  within  doors,  in  winter. 


Cumberland  Street  MUly 

2Qih  October,  1842. 
The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Average  Weekly  Wages  of 
the  di£ferent  Workers  who  have  been  employed  in     *     *     * 
Mill,  between  the  Years  1830  and  1842,  inclusive. 


Preparation  Hands 

,  including  Picking 

Mjechanics  and  others 

Room  Ditto,  under  Two  Classes,  of 

not  directly  engaged 

Grown  up  and 

)foung  Persons. 

in  the  Manufacture. 

During  the 
Year. 

Grown-up  Hands 

Average  Weekly 

Wage. 

Young  Hands 

Average  Weekly 

Wage. 

Average  Weekly 

£.  #.    d. 

£.  9.    d. 

£.      9.      d. 

1830 

0    7    6 

0    4    31 

10      4 

1831 

0    7    6 

0    4    3| 

1      0      6 

1832 

0    7    6 

0    4    3| 

1      0      6 

1833 

0    7    5 

0    4    3^ 

0     19     10 

1834 

0    7    6 

0    4    3t 
0    4    3| 

0     19    10 

1835 

0    7    6 

1      0       1 

1836 

0    7    6 

0    4    3i 

1      0      1 

1837 

0    7  llf 

0    4    6| 

0    19     11 

1838 

0    8     IJ 

0    4     6| 

0    19    11 

1839 

0    8    1 

0    4    6f 

0    19     11 

1840 

0  8  n 

0    4    6f 

0    19      5 

1841 

0    8     l| 

0    4    6| 

0    19      5 

1842 

0    8     l| 

0    4    3 

0    19      8 
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Spinning  Dbpabthbhts. 


• 

Spinners. 

Piecert. 

ThtoMle 
Hands. 

15  to  20 

14  and  IS 

13  Yews 

AJl  aboT* 

Years  of 

Years  of 

of 

IS  Yean 

During 

Age. 

Age. 

Agre. 

of  Age. 

Averag 
Weekly  W 

e 

Outside. 

Inside. 

Rove. 

AU  Yaiu« 

theYear. 

age. 

Hands. 

£.      9. 

d. 

s.    d. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

9.     d. 

1830 

1   11 

5 

7    0 

4    3 

2  104 

4    9 

1831 

1       8 

4 

7   0 

4    3 

2  lOX 

4    9 

1833 

1       9 

9 

7   0 

4    3 

3  10| 

4    9 

1833 

1     12 

1 

7   0 

4    3 

2  lOl 

4    9 

1834 

1     11 

5 

7    0 

4    3 

2  lOi 

4    9 

1835 

1     12 

7 

7    0 

4    3 

2  lOl 

4    9 

1836 

1     15 

3 

7   0 

4    3 

2  lOi 

4    9 

1837 

1     12 

3 

7    0 

4    3 

2    6 

6    If 

1838 

1       6 

1 

6    3 

4    0 

2    6 

6     1; 

1839 

1      3 

4 

6    3 

4    0 

2    6 

5     If 

1840 

0     18 

5 

6    3 

4    0 

2    6 

fi     1 

1841 

0     16 

9 

6    3 

4    0 

2    6 

6     1 

1  1842 

0     15 

H 

6    0 

3    9 

2    6 

5     1 

aSouM  Cumberland  Street^ 

Weaving  Factor}^  Power  LoomM. 

Avorago  Wages  of  Power  Loom  Weavers  (wholly  young  Women 
of  sixteen  years  and  upwards)  during  the  following  yeazs : — 

9,    d. 

1830     

1831      

ia32     

ia33     


1834     10     6 

1835     

1836     

18:^7     

1838     

1839     

1840     

1841      

1842     


8    b\ 

pei 

Week. 

8    6 

» 

9     1 

1 

9    9 

1 

10     6 

1 

10    3 

< 

10    6i 

« 

• 

11     3 

1 

10    7 

1 

10    4 

< 

10    3 

1 

9    3J 

1 

9     0 

1 

20M  Octohe 

r,  1842. 
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Barrowfidd  MiU^  Cotton  Spinning. 
Workers'  Net  Wages  per  Week. 


Description  of  Hands. 

1830 
to 

Oct.  1836 
to 

Aug.  1837 
to 

June  1839 
to 

Since 

Mar    1S4 

Oct.  1886. 

April  1837* 

June  1839. 

Mar.  1842. 

iJK  ttX  .     X  i7  1 

Preparation  Department, 



Picking  Room  Workers, — 

$,     d. 

8, 

(/. 

s. 

d. 

S, 

d. 

$,    d. 

Women  of  18  and  upwards 

6     8 

7 

0 

7 

3 

7 

3 

7    3 

Card  Room  Workers — 

Of  whom  one-third  are  Girls 

of  13  to  18  years  of  age,  @ 

3     7 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4    2 

And  two-thirds  are  Women 

of  18  and  upwards 

6    3 

6 

11 

7 

0 

7 

6 

7    6 

Spinning  Dspartnieni. 

Spinners,  each  working  a  pair 

of  mules  of  600  sp« 

24    0 

27 

6 

23 

6 

19 

6 

15    4 

Outside  Piecers — young  men 
and  women  of  15  to  19 

6    6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

5    4j 

Inside  Piecers — ^boys  and  girls 

! 

of  14  to  10 

4    0 

4 

6 

4 

0 

3 

9 

3    41 

Rove  Piecers — ^boys  and  girls 

i 

of  13  to  14 

• 

2    6 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2    3 

Oeneral  ffandsj 

Including    overlookers,    mill- 

1 

wrights,  and  all  other  men 

on  fixed  wages 

16  10 

17 

3 

18 

0 

18 

8 

19  10 

•  The  spinners*  strike  lasted  from  April  8,  to  August  7,  1837. 


Dear  Sir,  Glatgow^  29th  October ,  1842. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  have  hecn  at 
considerahle  pains  to  ascertain  correctly  the  weekly  wages  earned 
hy  a  weaver ;  but  after  all  it  is  only  an  approximation,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  taken  in  working  s 
lot  of  webs.  The  above  average  you  will  observe  is  upon  s  12~ 
reed,  as  being  about  a  medium  of  our  description  of  work. 
Besides  this,  wc  took  an  average  of  a  lower,  and  also  of  a  higher 
reed ;  and  upon  averaging  the  whole,  the  result  corresponded 
very  nearly  to  the  above  calculations. 

We  arc,  dear  Sir, 

Yourt  most  respectfully. 
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Pricet  of  Hand-Loom  Weaving,  from  18S0  to  184S. 


Price 

Gnw 

EzpeoMS  for 

Net 

Yean. 

Reed. 

^ 

W«gw 

DrMnng,  ftc 

W«ge« 

1 

per  Week. 

per  Week. 

per  Week. 

d. 

«.     </. 

<L 

•.     d. 

1830 

12» 

2i 

6     1 

9 

5     4 

1831 

2i 

6     1 

» 

5     4 

1832 

2i 

5    9 

w 

5    0 

1833 

2 

5    5 

»» 

4    8 

1834 

2| 

6    9 

99 

6    0 

1835 

6    9 

W 

6    0 

1836 

2| 

7    5 

» 

6    8 

1837 

2 

5    5 

99 

4    8 

1838 

2i 

5    9 

99 

5    0 

1839 

2i 

5    9 

99 

5     0 

1840 

2i    1 

5    9 

99 

5    0 

1841 

•  «. 

2 

5    5 

99 

4    8 

1842 

1 

If 

4    8 

» 

3  11 

Statement  of  the  Average  Weekly  Wages  of  lliToeile 

Self-acting  Mule  Spinners  and  Pieceis,  and  Power-Loom 
Weavers,  at  *  *  Works,  in  each  of  the  jean  from  1830 
to  October  1842  inclusive  ;  with  the  Average  Weekly  Wages 
of  Hand-Loom  Weavers  in  each  of  the  years  from  1886  ;  as 
ascertained  from  the  Agent  by  whom  they  are  employed  in 
the  Village  of    ♦     *     . 


Years. 

Throstle 

Self-acting 

Self-acting 
Mule- 

Power- 
LfOom 

Hand-Loom 
Wea»ert 

Spinners. 

Spinners. 

Piecers. 

Weavers. 

not  connected 
with  the  Works. 

s,    d. 

9.     d. 

f.    d. 

*.    <f. 

*.     d. 

1830 

6    7 

8     6 

4  10 

7    4 

1831 

6    7 

8  10 

5    0 

7    7 

1832 

6    9 

9    3 

5     2 

7    4 

1833 

6    8 

9  11 

5    5 

7    5 

1834 

6    7 

9    5 

5    3 

6  10 

1835 

6    8 

9    6 

5     4 

7    0 

1836 

6  10 

9    6 

5     4 

7    0 

6    0\§»o 

1837 

6  11 

9    8 

5     5 

7    9 

7    0  isg 

limi 

6    5 

9    2 

5     1 

7    5 

5    6  isra. 

1839 

6     1 

8    9 

4  11 

7    4 

6    9   -.:=: 

1840 

5  11 

8    8 

4  10 

7    7 

5     6 

3    «    « 
33    S't-« 

1841 

5  11 

8  10 

5     0 

7    7 

5     9 

3  •«    O 

1842 

2  11 

5  10 

3    4 

5     1 

5    aAli;-^ 

From  1830  to  1841   inclusive,  the  time  wrought  by  the  works 
ty-nine  hours  per  week,  but,  in   1842,  they  have  only 
working  two-thirds  time,  or  forty-six  hours  per  week, 
e  spinners  and  power-loom  weavers  employed  at  the  works, 
U  females. 
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Power-Lwm  Weaving  Factory^ 

ffutcheiontawn, 

Rbtuiin  of  the  Amount  of  Wages  earned  per  week  by  Dressers, 
Tenters,  and  Weavers,  from  October  1831,  till  October 
1842. 


Date, 

i 

1 

Ist  Oct. 

Dressers. 

Tenters. 

w 

'eaven. 

till  1st  Oct 

£.    8,   d. 

£.  1.   d. 

£. 

t.    d. 

1831  to  32 

1    0    25 

1    0    0 

0 

6    4fi, 

1832  „  33 

1     2    0 

1    0    0 

0 

6    7' 

1833,,  34 

1     0  10 

oO  18    5 

0 

6    7 

1834,,  36 

1     1  10 

1    1    9 

0 

6    3 

1835  „  36 

118 

1     1  11 

0 

6    5S 

1836  „  37 

bO  16  1I& 

bO  19    2 

bO 

5    la 

1837  „  38 

1     0  lOi 

1     1    0 

0 

5  lOS 

1838,,  39 

1    2    4a 

1    2    U 

0 

6    2a 

1839  „  40 

0  19    9B, 
0  17    &i 

12    6 

0 

5  10 

1840  „  41 

1    3    1 

0 

5  lOS 

1841  „  42 

cO  17    4* 

cO  18    96 

cO 

5    6< 

a  Stopped  for  a  week  or  so  for  an  advance  in  wages. 
^  Strike  of  the  spinners,  on  which  account  the  weaving  fiietoriet  were  shut 
by  the  masters, 
c  On  three-quarter  time,  during  January,  February,  and  March,  1842. 

On  tbe  above  table  it  may  be  remarked  that  seven  dreseeis 
are  able  to  keep  from  170  to  190  looms  going,  that  each  tenter 
has  about  60  looms  under  his  charge,  and  each  weaver  (females) 
two  looms.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  amount  earned 
in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  yam, 
and  other  materiab  furnished,  state  of  repair  of  the  machinerjr, 
&c.,  &c. ;  also,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  attention  of  the 
foreman  or  manager. 

The   description  of  work  upon  which  the  annexed  table  is 

formed,  averages  4/4  11^  reed.  No.  40^  yams,  both  for  waqp  and 

weft. 

•         •         •         • 

Qkugiw,        ♦        ♦        • 
Ath  November,  1842. 
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Spmnwg  MiU^ 

South  SawmUlfiM. 
Return  of  the  Amount  of  Wages  earned  per  Week  by  a  Spinner 
in  648  Spindles,  from  October  1830  to  October  1842,  shewing 
the  Gross  Amount  paid  to  him  by  the  Master ;  also  the  Net 
Amount  which  the  Spinner  receives  after  pajring  his  three 
Piecers. 


Amount  paid  by 

Amount  paid  by 

Net  Amount  of 

Date, 

the  Mill-Owner 

the  Spinner  to 

Wages  received 

Oct.  to  Oct. 

to  the  Spinner 

his  three  Piecers 

by  the  Spinner 

per  week. 

per  week. 

per  week. 

£.     f.     d. 

£.    f.    d. 

£.     «.    d. 

1830  to  31 

2       9     4 

0    14    6 

1  14  10 

1831  „  32 

2     12     1 

0    14    6 

1  17     7 

1832  „  33 

2    10    2 

0    14    6 

1  15     8 

1833  „  34 

2      9    0 

0    14    6 

1  14     6 

1834  „  35 

2      7    6 

0    14    6 

1  13     0 

1836  „  36 

2     10    2 

0    14    6 

1  15     8 

al836„  37 

1     18    9 

0    12    4 

16     5 

1837  „  38 

1     17    7 

0    14    6 

1     3     1 

lfi38  „  39 

1     13    7 

0     14    6 

0  19     1 

1839  „  40 

1     12    2 

0     13    6 

0  18     8 

1840  „  41 

1     14    5 

0     13    6 

1     O  11 

1841  „  42 

1     1]     2 

0     12    3 

0  18   11 

•  Strike  of  spinners,  wages  being  reduced. 

The  remarks  made  on  a  weaving  factory  are  also  applicable  to 
the  above, — viz. — that  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  cotton. 
&c.,  furnished  by  tlie  master ;  also  upon  the  state  of  repair,  Stc 
in  which  the  machinery  is  kept ;  likewise  upon  the  attention 
both  of  manager  and  operative. 

Note. — The  annexed  tabic  refers  only  to  common  mule  jennies, 
spinning  about  No.  36  weft,  or  thirty-six  hanks  to  the  lb. 

♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 
Glas^otCj         «         ♦         ♦ 

4th  November,  1842. 


LONOON  : 

rRINTCD    BY    J.    MITCH  KLI.    AND    CO.,    (l.Ali:    nkLITCLL). 

RU1>EKT    STKEET,    HAYMARKEr. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Mr.  Ricardo  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  science  of 
political  economy  by  tracing  the  proportioyis  in  which  wealth 
is  distributed^  under  the  hypothesis  that  gold  is  produced 
by  a  uniform  quantity  of  immediate  labour  to  which  wages 
only  are  advanced,  Wheii  we  have  discovered  that  which  is 
theoretically  true^  under  assumed  circumstances^  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  that  which  is  practically  true  under 
actual  circumstances.  For  in  this  casCy  all  we  have  to  do^ 
in  order  to  arrive  at  practical  results^  is  to  compare  the  as- 
sumed circumstances  with  the  actual  circumstances^  and  to 
make  the  necessary  correction  for  the  difference. 

In  the  following  pages  ^  I  have  adopted  what  may  be  called 
the  Ricardo  method  of  investigation.  The  terms  of  inier- 
national  exchange  are  regulated  by  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  demand  and  supply ;  or^  in  other  wordsy  by  the  quantities 
of  their  respective  productions  which  different  countries 
present  to  the  markets  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  only  by 
altering  the  proportions  in  which  these  quantities  are  pre* 
sentedy  that  import  duties  can  alter  the  terms  of  interna- 
tional exchange.  Now,  in  the  actual  transactions  of  the 
commercial  world,  the  quantities  of  their  respective  products 
which  different  countries  offer  to  each  other,  are  ever  varying 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  in  their  positive  amount  as  in 
their  relative  proportions.  To  trace,  with  any  approach  to 
precision,  the  extent  to  which  import  duties  may  modify  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  ever  fluctuating  quantities,  would  be 
impracticable.  I  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  explain  the 
effects  of  these  duties  in  altering  the  terms  of  international 
exchange,  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  the  quantities  consti- 
tuting the  reciprocal  demand  of  the  consumers  of  different 
countries,  are  definite  unvarying  quantities. 

At  any  given  period,  the  hypothesis  of  definite  unvarying 
quantities  is  in  accordance  with  the  actual  circumstances 
existing  at  that  period.  But  this  hypothesis  will  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  circumstances  successively  oc- 
curring at  subsequent  periods  ;  and  it  will,  therefore^  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions  practically  cor- 


recti  to  compare  the  assumed  circumstances  with  the  actual 
circumstances  successively  occurring^  and  to  make  the  requi- 
site  correction  for  the  difference. 

With  regard  to  practical  results^  the  re-action  of  import 
duties  in  changing  the  direction  of  industry^  andy  conse- 
quentUfy  in  altering  the  proportions  in  which  different  coun- 
tries present  their  productions  to  the  markets  of  each  other, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  In  a  new  country y  abounding  in 
unappropriated  land,  foreign  tariffs  might  have  the  effect  of 
diverting  labour  and  capital  from  foreign  trade  to  domestic 
agriculture,  and  of  thus  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
productions  offered  to  foreign  markets.  In  this  case,  hostile 
tariffs  might  have  little  influence  in  altering  the  terms  of 
international  exchange.  A  different  result  would  be  pro- 
duced in  an  old  country,  in  which  a  large  and  increasing 
population  should  be  dependent  upon  foreign  trade.  In 
this  case,  the  effects  of  hostile  tariffs  might  be,  not  to  change 
the  directio7i  of  industry  from  the  foreign  to  the  home  trade, 
and  not  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  products  pressed  upon 
foreign  markets,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  force  a  continuous 
increase  of  exports  by  means  of  a  progressive  decline  of 
prices.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  case  of  England  at 
the  present  time  ;  and,  if  it  be,  the  theoretical  conclusions 
deduced  from  the  hypothesis  of  definite  unvarying  quanti- 
ties will  not  require  to  be  mitigated  in  order  to  briyig  them 
into  accordance  with  practical  results. 

I  must  defer  to  some  future  occasion  the  further  consider^ 
ation  of  the  limitations  to  which  the  principles  enunciated 
in  the  following  pages  may,  under  varying  circumstances^ 
be  liable.  My  present  object  has  been  to  demonstrate  the 
effects  of  import  duties  upon  the  terms  of  ifiternational  ex- 
change,  under  the  hypothesis  that  the  quafitities  of  domestic 
products,  which  consumers  offer  for  foreign  products,  are 
definite,  unvarying  quantities.  I  venture  to  hope  that 
should  I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  object,  I  shall 
have  contributed  something  towards'  the  advance  of  econo^ 
mical  science.  That  which  is  theoretically  true,  under 
assumed  circumstances,  is  also,  subject  to  the  requisite  correc- 
tion on  account  of  their  variation,  practically  true  under 
actual  circumstances. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I  RE<iuEST  permission  to  add  a  postscript  to  the  letter 
which  I  had  recently  the  honor  of  addressing  to  you  on  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

In  common  with  all  those  who  look  forward  with  solicitude 
to  the  effects  of  foreign  tariffs,  I  have  read  with  deep  atten- 
tion the  statement  which  you  are  reported  to  have  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  Her  Majesty^s  Government, 
in  reducing  the  import  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  corresponding  reductions  on  certain 
articles  of  our  produce  from  the  countries  in  favour  of  which 
we  reduced  these  duties.  Regarding  this  statement  as  the 
most  important  declaration  which  has  been  made  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  I  would  beg  to  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  what  appears  to  me  to  amount  to 
a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
upon  foreign  productions,  unaccompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing mitigation  of  the  duties  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
upon  British  goods,  would  cause  a  further  decline  of  prices, 
of  profits,  and  of  wages,  and  would  render  it  doubtful 
whether  the  taxes  could  be  collected,  and  faith  with  the 
public  creditor  maintained. 

In  performing  this  task,  I  shall  not  be  announcing  opi- 
nions recently  formed.  In  a  volume  upon  the  Corn  Trader 
first  published  in  1815 ;  in  Letters  on  Commercial  Policy) 
addressed  in  1838  to  my  then  constituents,  thd  electors  of 
Bolton,  and  in  resolutions  which,  in  the  same  year,  I  ved 
in  Parliament,  and  which  were  printed  with  the  vo  and 
proceeilings  of  the  Commons,  I  propounded  the  m- 
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tical  principles  regarding  international  exchange  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  precious  metals,  which  I  now  consistently 
maintain.     But  these  principles,  at  the  present  juncture  so 
vitally  important  in  reference  to  practical  results,  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  on  authority  higher  far  than  mine. 
They  are  involved  in  Mr.  Ricardo^s  chapter  upon  Foreign 
Trade ;  and  they  follow  as  legitimate  and  necessary  conclu- 
sions from  the  doctrine  established  by  Mr.  Senior,  in  his 
admirable  lectures  on  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  precious 
metals.     Mr.  Pennington,  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  the  day,  has  shown,  by  an  original  and  ingenious  argument, 
that  a  repeal  of  the  import  duties  upon  foreign  com  would 
alter  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  this  country ;  and  I  believe  I  might  add  that 
logical  powers,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest 
order,  have  been  directed  to  the  question  of  reciprocity,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  subject  to  particular 
exceptions  from  the  general  law,  the  effects  of  hostile  tariffs 
should  be  counteracted  by  retaliatory  duties. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  questions  of  this  nature  must  be 
decided,  not  by  authority,  but  upon  their  own  intrinsic 
evidence ;  and  I  have  made  this  reference  to  the  highest 
authorities  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  preliminary 
reluctance  to  the  consideration  of  my  views,  which  would 
naturally  arise  were  it  supposed  that  I  was  advancing  novel 
theories  at  variance  with  the  established  principles  of 
economical  science.  With  this  explanation  I  proceed  to 
the  execution  of  my  self-imposed  task. 

The  principles  which  regulate  the  terms  upon  which 
the  productions  of  different  countries  interchange,  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  most  important  branch  of  econo- 
mical science.  Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these 
principles,  the  real  incidence  of  import  duties,  and  the 
ultimate  results  of  commercial  treaties,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

It  is  a  law  universally  admitted,  that  the  exchangeable 
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value  of  all  commodities,  whether  produced  in  the  lame 
country,  or  in  different  countries,  is  determined  by  the  rela- 
tion of  demand  to  supply.  But  there  is  an  important  dif* 
ference,  as  regards  the  effect  of  demand  and  supply  upon 
exchangeable  value,  between  the  commodities  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  same  country,  and  the  commodities  which  are 
produced  in  different  countries.  In  the  same  country,  the 
cost  of  production  adjusts  the  relation  of  demand  to  supply^ 
and,  consequently,  becomes  the  ultimate  regulator  of  ez-> 
changeable  value  with  respect  to  all  those  domestic  commodi* 
ties  which  are  not  subj  ect  to  monopoly ;  while,  as  regards  diire»> 
rent  countries,  cost  of  production  has  a  slight,  and  frequently 
an  imperceptible  influence  in  adjusting  supply  to  demand; 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  prin^ 
ciple  which  regulates  the  terms  of  international  exchanges. 
The  fact,  that  productive  cost  is  the  regulator  of  exchange* 
able  value  as  regards  the  commodities  of  the  same  country^ 
and  not  as  regards  the  commodities  of  different  countries,  is 
easily  explained.  When  commodities  produced,  at  equal 
cost,  in  the  same  vicinity^  are  brought  to  market  in  such 
proportions  as  to  render  them  of  unequal  value  in  exchange, 
then  labour  and  capital  can  be  transferred  without  much 
diflBculty  from  the  production  of  the  least  valuable,  to  the 
production  of  the  most  valuable  articles,  until,  from  the 
diminishing  supply  of  the  former,  and  the  increasing  sup* 
ply  of  the  latter,  their  exchangeable  value  becomes  pro- 
portionate to  their  productive  cost.  As  regards  different 
countries,  this  equalizing  transference  of  labour  and 
capital  is  always  difficult,  and  frequently  impracticable. 
Were  the  produce  of  Cuba  and  the  manufactures  of  Eng^ 
land  brought  to  market  in  such  proportions,  that  the  quaD> 
tity  of  Cuba  produce,  raised  at  the  cost  of  the  labour  of 
100,  should  exchange  for  the  quantity  of  British  goods 
prepared  at  the  cost  of  the  labour  of  SOO,  the  difference 
of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  climate,  would  interpose 
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an  insuperable  obstacle  to  such  a  transference  of  labour 
from  England  to  Cuba,  as  would  cause  the  international 
exchange  of  commodities  to  be  ultimately  determined  by 
productive  cost. 

As  the  terms  of  international  exchanges  are  determined, 
not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  discover  the  effect  of 
import  duties,  in  altering  the  reciprocal  value  of  commo- 
dities produced  in  different  countries,  that  we  should  pre- 
viously ascertain  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  these  duties 
modify  the  reciprocal  relations  of  demand  and  supply. 
This  preliminary  task  I  will  endeavour  to  perform. 

At  any  given  time,  the  demand  for  foreign  articles  must 
be  a  definite  quantity,  and  the  supply  of  such  articles  must 
also  be  a  definite   quantity;  and  the  value  of  domestic 
productions,  in  relation   to  foreign  productions,   will    be 
as  the  quantity  oi^  the  demand  is  to  the  quantity  of  the 
supply.     For    example: --If,    in    England,    the    demand 
for   foreign    produce    should    consist   of    1000    bales    of 
finished     goods,    while    the     supply    of    such     produce 
consisted    of    1000    hogsheads,   then   a   bale   of    finislied 
goods,  and  a  hogshead  of  foreign  produce,  would  be  the 
equivalents  of  each  other.     But  should  the  consumers  in 
England  become  able  and  willing  to  offer  1500  bales  of 
finished  goods  for  foreign  produce,  while  the  quantity  of  that 
produce  brought  to  market  continued  to  be  only  1000  hog^s- 
heads,  then  two  hogsheads  would  become  equal  in  value  to 
three  bales.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  foreign 
produce  brought  to  market  should  be  increased  to  1500 
hogsheads,  while  the  quantity  of  finished  goods  which  the 
consumers  were  willing  to  offer  for  such  produce  continued 
to  be  1000  bales,  then  two  bales  would  become  equal  in 
value  to  three  hogsheads. 

On  these  very  simple  and  obvious  principles,  tlie  manner 
in  which  import  duties  affect  the  value,  in  relation  to  each 
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other,  of  commodities  produced  in  different  countries,  May, 
without  difficulty,  be  traced.  When  two  countries  impose 
equal  duties  on  the  products  of  each  other,  the  quantity  of 
demand,  and  tlie  quantity  of  supply,  are,  in  these  countries, 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion— no  change  in  the  relation 
of  demand  to  supply  is  effected,  and,  consequently,  no  altera- 
tion in  the  previously  existing  terms  of  international  exchange 
can  take  place.  A  different  result  is  produced  when  countries 
impose  unequal  duties  upon  the  products  of  each  other. 
In  this  case,  the  country  which  imposes  the  highest  import 
duties  will  have  her  demand  for  the  products  of  other  coun- 
tries diminished  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  in  which 
the  demand  for  her  productions  in  other  countries  will  be 
diminished.  The  effect  of  the  imposition  of  the  unequal  duties 
will  consequently  be,  an  alteration  in  the  terms  of  the  inter- 
national exchanges,  to  the  advantage  of  the  countries  im- 
posing the  higher  duties,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
country  imposing  the  lower  duties.  A  more  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  these  results  would  be  pro- 
duced, may,  probably,  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  an 
illustrative  example. 

Let  us  suppose  that  England  and  Cuba  have  no  commercial 
intercourse,  except  with  each  other ;  that  there  is  a  perfectly 
free  trade,  unobstructed  by  import  duties  on  either  side, 
between  the  two  countries ;  and  that  the  consumers  in 
England  are  willing  and  able  to  offer  1000  bales  of  goods 
for  the  produce  of  Cuba,  while  the  consumers  in  Cuba  are 
willing  and  able  to  offer  1000  hogsheads  of  produce  toe 
British  fabrics.  In  England,  the  amount  of  the  demand 
for  foreign  produce  would  be  1000  bales,  and  the  supply 
1000  hogsheads  ;  in  Cuba,  the  amount  of  the  demand  for 
foreign  fabrics  would  be  1000  hogsheads,  that  of  the  sup- 
ply 1000  bales.  Leaving,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity 
and  clearness,  cost  of  carriage  and  merchant'^s  profits  on 
either  side  out  of  the  calculation,  1000  bales  of  British 
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guucis  would  purchase  in  England  1000  hogsheads  of  Cuba 
produce,  while  1000  hogsheads  of  such  produce  would  pur- 
chase in  Cuba  1000  bales  of  British  goods. 

I^t  us  now  vary  our  supposition,  and  assume,  that 
England  and  Cuba  impose  upon  the  productions  of  each  J 
other  an  import  duty  of  100  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this 
duty,  would  be,  to  diminish,  by  one  half,  the  demand  in 
each  country,  for  the  products  of  the  other.  Consumers  in 
England  would  have,  as  before,  1000  bales  of  finished  goods 
with  which  to  purchase  Cuba  produce  ;  but  500  bales 
would  now  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the 
duty,  and,  consequently,  no  more  than  the  remaining  500 
bales  could  l)e  exported  in  payment  of  the  foreign  produce 
In  like  maimer  the  producers  in  Cuba  would  have,  as  before, 
1000  hogsheads  of  produce  to  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of 
British  goods,  but,  out  of  the  1000  hogsheads  which  they 
paid  to  the  importing  merchant,  500  hogsheads  would  be 
transferred  by  him  to  the  Treasury  of  Cuba,  and  only  the 
remaining  500  exported  to  England.  In  England,  the 
retail  value  of  tropical  produce,  estimated  in  finished  goods, 
would  be  doubled  ;  and,  in  Cuba,  the  retail  value  of  finished 
goods,  in  relation  to  raw  produce,  would  be  doubled. 

In  the  above  case,  the  trade  between  England  and  Cuba 
would  be  diminished  one  half — half  the  former  quantity  of 
raw  produce  would  be  im}X)rted  into  England,  and  half  the 
former  quantity  of  finished  goods  into  Cuba.  But  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  aggregate  wealth  or  the  aggre^ 
gate  consumption  of  either  country  would  diminish  by  this 
contraction  of  its  foreign  trade.  In  England,  though  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  would  be  diminished  one  half,  yet  one  half  of  the 
goods  formerly  sent  out  in  exchange  for  sugar,  would  be 
retained  in  the  country,  and  consumed  by  those  for  whose 
services  the  tax  might  be  advanced ;  and,  in  Cuba,  while  the 
quantity  of  British  goods  would  be  diminished  one  half, 
one  half  of  the  domestic  products  formerly  sent  out  in  pay- 
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k 
ment  of  British  goods,  would  be  retained  in  payment  of  the\ 

duty,  and  would  augment  the  public  revenue  by  the  amount   \ » 

abstracted  from  the  revenues  of  the  consumers  of  British  ^ 

fabrics.  <^ 

Let  us  now  alter  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  assume  ^ 
that  England  repeals  the  duty  upon  Cuba  produce,  while  V 
Cuba  retains  the  duty  upon  British  goods.  The  effect  of  • 
this  remission  of  duty  u|K)n  one  hand,  and  retention  on  the  \ 
other,  requires  to  be  carefully  and  accurately  traced.  j 

Previous  to  the  remission  of  the  duty,  the  consumers  in.;  7 
England  were  able  and  willing  to  give  1000  bales  of  goods   ^ 
for  Cuba  produce,  but,  of  these  1000  bales,  600  were  ab^\V   f^. 
stracted  as  duty  ;  and,   therefore,  the  actual  quantity  ofy^^     / 
British  goods,  which  constituted  the  demand  for  Cuba  pro-  ^\     > 
duce,  was  only  500  bales.     On  the  remission  of  the  duty  bv    ^  0\ 
England,  the  quantity  of  British  goods  constituting  they^   1^ 
demand  for  Cuba  produce,  is  doubled.     No  portion  of  thc'^^     ^ 
goods  which  the  consumer  pays  for  tropical  produce  will  \ ,      , 
now  be  abstracted  by  the  Treasury,  the  whole  will  be  given   ^ 
to  the  merchant,  in  exchange  for  the  imported  produce.        .| ) 
The  imported  produce  is  600  hogsheads.     A  double  quan-  "*"     n^ 
tity  of  domestic  commodities  is  offered  in  exchange  for  the  ^  .     ■- 
same  q  uan ti ty  of  foreign  commodities.  ^  j3?wo  bales  of  British        ^^^ . 
goods,  which,  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  British  dutieS|\;  . 
were  worth,  at  the  import  price,  two  hogsheads  of  Cuba 
produce,  will  now  be  worth  only  one  hogshead.     Cuba  will    ;^. 
obtain,  for  the  600  hogsheads  of  produce  which  she  sends  to^ « 
England,  the  same  quantity  of  6nished  goods,  which,  under         ^^ 
the  system  of  free  trade  on  both  sides,  she  had  formerly    \   V 
obtained  in  return  for  1000  hogsheads  of  produce.  The  whole  >^      ^' 
of  the  amount  of  the  duty  charged  by  Cuba  upon  BritislV.  ^ 

goods,  is  therefore  paid  by  England. 

The  case  of  England  and  Cuba,  which  has  been  now  de-  '  ^ 
tailed,  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  <  of  England  and  n«  > 
the  commercial  world.     All  fordf  Me  duties  n^    \ 
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upon  British  goods,  while  England  levies  import  duties 
upon  the  productions  of  all  foreign  countries.  Now,  to 
whatever  extent  any  foreign  country  levies  import  duties 
upon  British  goods,  to  that  extent  she  contracts  her  demand 
for  British  goods ;  and  to  whatever  extent  England  levies 
duties  upon  the  productions  of  any  foreign  country,  to  that 
extent  she  diminishes  the  quantity  of  domestic  commodities 
which  she  can  offer  in  exchange  for  foreign  commodities. 
Were  the  duties  imposed  by  England  upon  the  products  of 
fordgn  countries,  proportionate  to  those  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  upon  British  goods,  then,  on  either  side,  demand 
would  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  reci- 
procal equality  of  duties  could  effect  no  alteration  in 
the  terms  of  the  international  exchanges.  But  a  different 
result  would  follow  were  England  to  effect  a  total  re- 
peal of  her  import  duties,  while  foreign  tarifTs  were  re- 
tained in  full  force  against  her.  In  this  case,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  customs  revenue,  now  levied  upon  foreign 
goods,  might,  in  effect,  be  transferred  from  the  British 
treasury,  as  a  tribute  to  foreign  states.  The  whole  amount 
which  the  consumers  of  foreign  articles  now  pay  to  the  home 
treasury  and  to  the  foreign  producer,  would,  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duties,  be  paid  to  the  foreign  producer  only. 
The  quantity  of  domestic  commodities,  the  offer  of  which 
constitutes  the  demand  for  foreign  commodities,  would  be 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the  rescinded  duties,  while  the 
quantity  of  foreign  commodities  constituting  the  demand 
for  British  commodities,  remained  unaltered;  and,  as  it  is  the 
reciprocal  relation  of  demand  and  supply  which  exclusively 
regulates  the  terms  of  all  international  exchanges,  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  British  goods  would  be  given  for  the 
same  quantity  of  foreign  goods. 

The  principles  above  established,  have  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate bearing  upon  the  question  of  maintaining  differen- 
tial duties  in  favour  of  the  productions  of  the  British  colonies. 
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This  question  involves,  at  the  present  juncture,  considera- 
tions of  such  great  practical  importance,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  recur  to  illustrative  cases,  with  the  view  of  presenting  the 
argument  with  mathematical  precision. 

Case  I. 

England  has  a  perfectly  free^trade  with  Cuba  and 
with  Jamaica;  Cuba  represents  the  aggregate  of 
foreign  states ;  Jamaica  the  aggregate  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish possessions  abroad.  In  England^  the  demand 
for  imported  produce  consists  of  the  offer  of  2000 
bales  of  manufactured  goods ;  Cuba  and  Jamaica 
have  each  a  demand  for  British  goods,  consisting 
of  the  offer  by  the  consumers  of  1000  hogsheads  of 
ran)  produce.  The  expense  of  carriage,  and  the 
profits  of  the  mercliants,  are,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
simplicity  and  brevity,  left  out  of  consideration. 

In  this  case,  England  would  export  1000  bales  to  Cuba, 
and  also  1000  bales  to  Jamaica ;  and  would  import  from 
each  of  these  countries  1000  hogsheads  of  produce;  and, 
when  these  exchanges  were  effected,  a  bale  of  goods,  and  a 
hogshead  of  produce,  would  be  of  equal  value  in  each  of  the 
three  countries. 

Case  II. 

While  a  perfectly  free-trade  cmitinues  to  exist  between 
England  and  Jamaica,  England  and  Cuba  impose 
duties  of  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  the  pro^ 
duction  of  each  other. 

The  first  effect  of  these  duties  would  be  to  suspend  the 
trade  between  England  and  Cuba.  The  necessary  conse- 
quences of  this  suspension  of  trade  would  be  a  rise  in  the 
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value  of  imported  produce  in  England,  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
British  goods  in  Cuba,  and  a  fall  in  their  value  in  Jamaica; 
and  the  ultimate  result  of  these  alterations  of  value  would 
be,  a  resumption  of  the  trade  between  England  and  Cuba 
upon  a  contracted  scale.  Let  us  trace  the  terms  upon  which 
the  interchanges  between  the  three  countries  would  be  now 
conducted. 

The  consumers  in  Cuba  have  a  demand  for  British  goods, 
consisting  of  the  offer  of  1000  hogsheads  of  produce.  On 
the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  one 
half  of  this  offer  is  absorbed  bv  the  treasury  of  Cuba,  and, 
consequently,  the  amount  of  the  offer  which  reaches  the 
English  producer,  is  reduced  to  500  hogsheads.  The  ag- 
gregate demand  for  British  t^oods  is,  therefore,  reduced  from 
2000  to  1500  hogsheads.  Now,  the  (Jemand  of  the  Engli.sh 
consumers  for  imported  produce,  consists  of  the  offer  of 
2000  bales  of  finished  goods,  and  they  must,  therefore,  give 
2000  bales  for  1500  hogsheads.  Two-thirds  of  this  offer, 
or  1333  bales,  will  be  given  for  1000  hogsheads  of  Jamaica 
produce;  and  one-third,  or  6G6  bales,  will  be  given  for  500 
hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce.  But  of  the  666  bales  given  by 
the  consumers  for  Cuba  produce,  one-half  will  be  abstracted 
by  the  British  treasury  as  duty,  and,  consequently,  Cuba 
will  receive  for  her  500  hogsheads  only  333  bales. 

Thus,  the  final  result  will  be,  that  the  English  treasury 
will  obtain  a  revenue  from  import  duties  equivalent  to  3(J3 
bales  of  finished  goods,  while  the  English  consumers  of  im- 
ported produce  will  have  their  power  of  purchasing  such 
produce  diminished  by  500  hogsheads ;  that  the  treasury  of 
Cuba  will  obtain  from  her  import  duties  a  revenue  equiva- 
lent to  500  hogsheads  of  domestic  produce,  while  the  con- 
sumers in  Cuba  will  have  their  power  of  purchasing  imported 
goods  reduced  from  1000  to  333  bales ;  and  that  the  con- 
sumers in  Jamaica  will  have  their  |K)wer  of  purchasing 
British  goods  increased  from   1000  to  1333  bales.    The 
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aggregate  wealth  of  England,  after  balancing  the  gain  by 
the  treasury,  against  the  loss  of  the  consumers,  will  consist 
of  altered  proportions  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  produc- 
tions ;  the  consumption  of  domestic  productions  being  in- 
creased by  833  bales,  in  consequence  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  recipients  of  the  import  duty,  and  the  consumption  of 
foreign  productions  being  diminished  by  500  hogsheads  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  imports.  The  wealth  of 
Cuba  will  also  be  diminished  with  an  alteration  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  elements,  the  consumption  of  domestic  produce 
being  increased  by  500  hogsheads  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  recipients  of  the  import  duties;  and  the  consumption  of 
foreign  gcxxls  being  reduced  from  1000  to  333  bales,  in 
consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  foreign  trade.  The 
wealth  of  Jamaica  will  be  increased  by  333  bales  of  finished 
goods,  in  consequence  of  obtaining  1333  instead  of  1000 
bales,  in  return  for  the  1000  hogsheads  of  produce  exported. 
In  England,  four  bales  of  finished  goods,  worth,  under 
free-trade,  four  hogsheads  of  imported  produce,  will,  on  the 
imposition  of  the  duties,  be  worth  only  three  hogsheads; 
in  Cuba,  from  the  same  cause,  three  hogsheads  of  domestic 
productions,  formerly  worth  three  bales  of  foreign  goods, 
can  now  purchase  only  one  bale;  and,  in  Jamaica,  three 
hogsheads  of  domestic  produce,  formerly  worth  three  bales 
of  British  goods,  will  now  purchase  four  bales. 

Case  III. 

The  trade  between  Enyland  and  Jamaica  continues 
perfectly  free.  England  consents  to  a  total  repeal 
of  the  duty  upon  Cuba  produce ^  while  Cuba  con- 
tinues to  impose  a  duty  q/*  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
upon  all  imported  goods. 

The  consequences  resulting  from  t      repeal  of  the  reta- 
liatory duty,  and  of  the  estal  i       -dded  fireedom 
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their  import  price,  instead  of  diminishing  the  demand  for 
them  by  one  half,  might  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  desirous  of  abstaining  from  the  con- 
sumption of  domestic  products,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase the  same  quantity  of  British  goods  as  before,  at  dou- 
ble the  former  price  ;  and,  upon  this  supposition,  it  may  be 
consistently  maintained,  that  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
upon  one  side,  and  not  upon  the  other,  would  cause  no  al- 
teration, either  in  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply,  or  in 
the  terms  of  international  exchange. 

The  objection,  based  upon  this  assumption,  niay  be  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  referring  to  an  opposite  and  equally 
probable  assumption.      When  Cuba  imposed  upon  British 
goods  a  duty  equivalent  to  their  import  value,  and  thus 
doubled  their  price  to  the  consumer,  the  effect  might  be, 
not  to  make  the  consumer  desirous  of  abstaining  from  the 
use  of  domestic  products  in  order  to  purchase  the  same 
quantity  of  foreign  goods,  but  to  render  him  unwilling  to 
make  the  same  sacrifice  as  before,  in  order  to  obtain  only 
half  the  former  quantity  of  foreign  goods.     Upon  this  sup- 
position, which  is  quite  as  probable  as  tlie  opposite  one,  an 
import  duty  equivalent  to  the  import  value,  would  dimi- 
nish the  demand  for  foreign  goods,  not  merely  by  one-half, 
but  by  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths ;  or  might,  were  similar 
goods  produceable  by  domestic  industry,  become  prohibi- 
tory, and  destroy  altogether  the  demand  for  the  foreign 
production.     The  contraction  in  the  demand  for  foreign 
productions,  caused  by  import  duties,  may  not  always  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  duties;  and  may 
sometimes  exceed,  and  at  other  times  fall  short,  of  that  pro- 
portion.    But  these  variations  do  not  affect  the  principle 
contended  for.     In  whatever  proportion  a  duty  levied  on  one 
side,  and  not  on  the  other,  may  diminish  the  consumption 
of  the  productions  of  the  country  against  which  it  is  im- 
posed, it  will  alter,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  terms  of  the 
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interaational  exchanges  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  country. 
This  principle  cannot  be  controverted.  It  is  a  mathema* 
tical  truth. 

*  It  is  frequently  asserted,  not  only  at  public  meetings,  but 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  that,  in  order  to  increase  the 
foreign  demand  for  British  goods,  we  have  only  to  remit 
our  duties  upon  foreign  products.  This  assertion  might 
be  correct,  provided  it  were  conformable  to  fact,  that  the 
unconditional  remission  of  duties,  on  our  part,  could  pre- 
sent to  foreign  countries  an  inducement  to  mitigate  their 
tariffs.  But  an  unconditional  remission  of  import  duties 
upon  our  part,  could  have  no  such  effect.  It  would  have  a 
directly  contrary  eflTect.  It  would  be  a  bounty  upon  the 
continuance  of  hostile  tariffs.  Were  we  to  repeal  our  im- 
port duties  upon  foreign  productions,  without  stipulating 
with  foreign  powers  for  reciprocal  concessions  in  favour  of 
British  goods,  the  quantity  of  British  goods  offered  in  ex- 
change for  foreign  productions,  would  be  increased  by  the 
whole  amount  of  the  remitted  duties,  while  no  correspond- 
ing increase  could  be  thereby  effected  in  the  quantity  of 
foreign  productions  offered'in  exchange  for  British  goods. 
Thus,  the  abandonment  of  import  duties  on  the  side  of 
England,  would  give  to  foreign  countries  the  same  quan- 
tity of  British  goods,  which  they  could  obtain,  were  they 
to  abandon  their  tariffs,  and  to  admit  British  fabrics  duty 
free.  But  were  British  fabrics  admitted  duty  free,  the 
whole  quantity  of  their  home  productions,  which  foreign 
consumers  are  able  and  willing  to  offer  for  British  fabrics, 
would  be  sent  to  England  in  exchange  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  those  fabrics  which  had  previously  been  obtained  in 
exchange  for  that  portion  of  the  offer  of  the  foreign  con- 
sumers which  remained  for  exportation,  after  the  deduction 
on  account  of  the  duties.  An  unconditional  repeal  of  im- 
port duties  on  the  part  of  England,  would  render  the 
country  tributary  to  foreign  states  imposing  duties  upon 
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British  goods,  and  would  offer  to  such  states  an  irresistible 
inducement  to  maintain  their  hostile  tariffs. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  views  which  have 
been  now  presented,  that  the  data  from  which  our  concli/* 
sions  have  been  drawn,  are  not  conformable  to  actual  cir- 
cumstances ;  that,  in  the  real  business  of  the  world,  money 
is  the  universal  measure  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange ; 
and  that   conclusions   mathematically  correct,  under  the 
hypothesis  that  international  exchanges  are  cond  ucted  with- 
out the  intervention  of  money,  may  be  altogether  erroneous, 
under  the  fact  that  it  is  a  difference  of  price,  as  estimated 
in  the  precious  metals,  which  constitutes  the  moving  power 
in  commercial  transactions,  and  determines  the  extent  to 
which  commodities  can  be  advantageously  transferred  from 
one  country  to  another. 

To  this  objection  I  reply,  tliat  it  is  perfectly  indifferent, 
as  respects  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  establish,  whether  foreign  trade  be  regarded 
as  an  affair  of  pure  barter,  or  as  an  interchange  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  precious  metals.  In 
either  case,  the  effect  of  import  duties  in  altering  the  terms 
of  international  exchanges,  will  be  found,  upon  investiga- 
tion, to  be  one  and  the  same.  To  this  investigation  I  pro- 
ceed, borrowing  my  data  from  the  principles  established  by 
Mr.  Senior,  in  his  valuable  lectures  upon  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining the  precious  metals. 

Mr.  Senior  has  very  ably  demonstrated  the  general  law, 
that  the  possession,  by  any  country,  of  superior  advantages 
in  producing  commodities  extensively  demanded  in  foreign 
markets,  confers  upon  that  country  a  greater  command 
than  her  neighbours  of  the  productions  of  foreign  industry, 
and  enables  her  to  maintain  a  higher  scale  of  prices  for  all 
the  products  of  domestic  industry.  "  The  mine  worked  by 
England,^  says  Mr.  Senior,  "  is  the  general  market  of  the 
world.     The  miners  are  those  who  produce  those  commodi- 
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ties,  by  the  exportation  of  which  the  precious  metals  are 
obtained ;  and  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  which,  by 
a  given  exertion  of  labour  and  advance  of  capital  they  can 
obtain,  must  afford  the  scale  by  which  the  remuneration  <^ 
all  other  producers  is  calculated.^ 

Mr.  Senior  proceeds  to  show  in  what  manner  money 
prices,  as  well  as  money  wages,  are  raised  by  the  increased 
command  of  the  precious  metals  from  increased  productive- 
ness of  labour.  He  contends,  that  if  any  improvement  in 
England  of  manufacturing  skill  should  raise  the  value  of 
Engb'sh  manufactures  in  the  foreign  market,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  wages  of  English  manufacturing  labourers 
(say  from  15«.  to  30s.  a  week),  the  wages  of  all  English 
labour  would  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  prices  of  those  domestic  commodities,  in  the 
production  of  which  no  such  improvements  of  skill  had 
taken  place,  must  also  double. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain,  on  the  principles  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Senior,  the  effect  of  import  duties  in  altering 
the  terms  of  international  exchange,  it  may  be  proper  to 
premise,  that  though  a  similarity  of  terms  might,  on  a  su- 
perficial view  of  the  subject,  lead  us  to  infer,  that  those 
principles  have  some  analogy  to  the  old  mercantile  theory ; 
yet  it  will,  upon  more  accurate  inquiry,  be  abundantly 
evident  that  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Senior,  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  a  country  derives  from  maintaining  a  high  comparar 
tive  scale  of  money  prices  and  money  wages,  have  no  con- 
ceivable connection  with  the  long  ago  refuted  and  exploded 
system  framed  upon  the  assumption  that  gold  and  silver 
constitute  national  wealth.  According  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Senior,  increased  efficacy  in  the  application  of  domestic 
labour  gives  a  country  an  increased  command  over  the 
products  of  foreign  labour,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
enables  her,  when  gold  and  silver  are  foreign  products,  to 
maintain  a  higher  scale  of  money  prioe%  atudi  td  \mr^ 
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wages ;  and,  from  these  principles  it  can  be  demonstrated, 
that  import  duties,  when  imposed  on  one  side,  and  not  upon 
the  other,  occasion  a  diminished  command  over  the  products 
of  foreign  labour,  and,  when  the  precious  metals  are  foreign 
products,  cause  a  reduction  in  money  prices  and  in  money 
wages.  In  attempting  to  present  this  demonstration,  I  will 
proceed,  as  before,  by  illustrative  cases. 

Case  I. 

A  perfectly  free-trade,  unimpeded  hy  import  duties  on 
either  side,  is  established  between  England,  Cuba, 
and  Jamaica: — Cuba  represents  all  foreign  states; 
Jamaica  the  British  possessions  abroad.  England 
has  a  demand  for  imported  produce y  consisting  of 
the  offer  by  consumers  of  2000  bales  of  goods y  the 
price  of  which  is  one  ounce  of  gold  per  bale  ;  Cuba 
and  Jamaica  have  each  a  demand  for  imported 
goods,  consisting  of  the  offer  by  the  consumers  of 
1000  hogsheads  of  produce,  the  price  of  which  is 
one  ounce  of  gold  per  hogshead ;  effcacy  of  labour 
is  equal  on  all  sides, — for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  distinctness,  carriage  and  merchant's  profit 
are  excluded  from  consideration. 

In  this  case,  the  commerce  between  the  three  countries 
will  be  a  simple  trade  of  barter.  Two  thousand  bales  of 
finished  goods  will  be  exchanged  for  2000  hogsheads  of  raw 
produce,  and  no  transmission  of  the  precious  metals  will  be 
required  in  order  to  effect  international  payments. 

Case  II. 

Other  things  remaining  as  before,  import  duties 
amounting  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  are  im^ 
posed  by  each  of  the  three  countries  upon  the  pro^ 
ductions  of  the  other  two. 
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In  this  case,  the  external  trade  of  each  of  the  three  coun- 
tries will  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  former  amount.  In 
England,  though  the  consumers  may  still  be  able  and 
willing  to  offer  2000  bales  for  2000  hogsheads,  yet,  as  one- 
half  of  this  offer  is  absorbed  by  the  duty,  the  demand,  as 
regards  the  foreign  producer,  is  reduced  to  the  oflTer  of 
1000  bales.  In  Cuba,  and  also  in  Jamaica,  the  demand,  as 
regards  the  foreign  produce,  is  reduced  from  1000  to  500 
hogsheads.  Now,  as  the  reciprocal  demand  and  supply  is, 
in  all  the  three  countries,  reduced  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  terms  of  the  international  exchanges  will  not  be  altered. 
The  export  of  a  bale  of  cloth  will  still  pay  for  the  import  of 
a  hogshead  of  produce,  and  no  transference  of  the  metals 
will  be  required  to  balance  the  accounts  between  one  coun- 
try and  another.  In  England,  the  consumer  will  give  two 
ounces  of  gold  instead  of  one,  for  a  hogshead  of  produce ; 
and,  in  Cuba  and  in  Jamaica,  the  consumer  will  give  two 
ounces  of  gold  instead  of  one  for  a  bale  of  goods,  and 
thus  the  import  duties  will  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  levied. 

Case  III. 

England  and  Jamaica  repeal  their  import  duties  as 

against  the  productions  of  each  other y  but  retain 

them  as  regards  the  productions  of  Cuba.     Cuba 
continues  to  enforce  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  ad 

valorem  upon  all  goods  imported  from  foreign  parts. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  perfectly  free-trade  between 
England  and  Jamaica,  the  importation  of  Cuba  produce 
into  England  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  suspended,  inas- 
much as  the  merchant  who  imports  Jamaica  produce,  duty 
free,  will  undersell  and  drive  out  of  the  market  the  meiv. 
chant  who  should  attempt  to  bring  in  Cuba  produce  charged 
with  a  duty  of  100  per  cent.    But  British  goods  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  imported  into  Cuba.  The  consumers  in  Cuba 
will  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  offer  1000  bogdieods 
of  produce,  worth  1000  ounces  of  gold,  in  exchange  for 
British  goods;  and,  as  their  produce  cannot  be  sent  to 
England  on  account  of  the  import  duty,  they  will  send  their 
gold  instead.  The  importation  of  an  increased  supply  of 
gold  into  England,  will  reduce  its  value  there,  in  relation 
to  domestic  productions,  and  thereby  render  the  precious 
metals  the  cheapest  articles  with  which  the  produce  of  Ja- 
maica can  be  purchased.  Gold  will  be  transmitted  from 
Cuba  to  England,  and  from  England  to  Jamaica,  until  the 
fall  of  prices  in  Cuba,  and  the  rise  of  prices  in  England  and 
Jamaica,  render  it  again  profitable  to  export  British  goods 
to  Cuba  in  exchange  for  her  produce.  This  can  be  effected 
when,  in  England  and  in  Jamaica  the  price  of  two  bales  of 
cloth,  or  oftwo  hogsheads  of  prod uce,m««  from  two  ounces 
of  gold  to  three  ounces ;  and  when,  in  Cuba,  the  price  of  two 
hogsheads  of  produce  falU  from  two  ounces  to  one  and  a 
half  ounces  of  gold.  For,  under  this  scale  of  prices, 
the  merchant  who  sends  two  bales  of  goods,  worth  three 
ounces  of  gold,  to  Cuba,  can  exchange  them  there  for  four 
hogsheads,  which  he  could  sell  in  England  for  six  ounces  of 
gold,  which  six  ounces,  after  deducting  three  for  the 
import  duty,  will  leave  him  (carriage  and  profit  being, 
for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  illustration,  left  out  of  con- 
sideration) three  ounces  with  which  to  replace  his  original 
outlay. 

This  alteration  in  the  terms  of  the  international  exchanges 
would  be  highly  favourable  to  England  and  Jamaica,  and 
highly  disadvantageous  to  Cuba.  The  effect  upon  Cuba, 
as  regards  her  power  of  commanding  foreign  productions, 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  if,  upon  the  principles 
established  by  Mr.  Senior,  the  efficacy  of  her  labour  in 
producing  exportable  commodities  had  been  diminished 
-half.      In  the  above  case,   the  efficacy   of  labour  in 
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England,  in  Jamaica,  and  in  Cuba,  is  assumed  to  be  equal, 
and  yet  the  consequence  of  the  free-trade  between  England 
and  Jamaica,  and  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  produce  of 
Cuba  is,  that  four  hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce,  which, 
before  England  and  Jamaica  received  each  other^s  pro- 
ducts duty  free,  exchanged  for  four  bales  of  British  goods, 
exchange  for  only  two  bales,  or  two  ounces.  This  result  is 
identical  with  that  which,  upon  the  principles  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Senior,  would  have  taken  place,  in  the  absence  of 
all  duties,  had  the  quantity  of  products,  commanding  an 
ounce  of  gold,  been  obtained  by  a  less  quantity  of  labour 
in  England,  than  in  Cuba. 

Case  IV. 

A  perfectly  free-trnde  continues  between  England  and 
Jamaica ;  Cuba  retains  her  tariff  undiminished. 
In  England^  the  duty  upon  Cuba  produce  is  totally 
repealed. 

It  was  shown  in  the  preceding  case,  that,  while  England 
maintained  her  tariff  against  Cuba,  the  price  of  four  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  was  six  ounces  of  gold  in  Jamaica,  and  only 
three  ounces  in  Cuba;  and  persons  not  looking  beyond 
immediate  results,  might,  therefore,  infer,  that  the  perma- 
nent effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  Cuba  produce 
would  be  beneficial  to  England,  by  enabling  her  to  purchase 
produce  at  the  cheapest  market.  The  inference  would  be 
utterly  erroneous.  The  cheapest  market  is  that  in  which 
the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  domestic  labour  com- 
mands the  produce  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  foreign 
labour ;  and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
upon  Cuba  produce  would  be,  so  to  alter  the  distribution  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  terms  of  international  exchange, 
as  to  cause  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  British 
labour   to  command  the    produce  of  a  less  quantity    of 
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foreign  labour  than   before.      The   process    would    be  as 
follows : — 

Before  the  repeal  of  the  English  duties,  the  price  of  four 
hogsheads  of  produce  was,  six  ounces  of  gold  in  Jamaica, 
and  three  ounces  of  gold  in  Cuba.  After  the  repeal  of 
these  duties  no  produce  could,  in  the  first  instance,  be  im- 
ported from  Jamaica.  England  would  send  gold  to  Cuba 
for  produce;  Jamaica  would  send  gold  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  finished  goods,  and  this  new  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals  would  proceed  until  prices  were  so  raised  in 
Cuba,  and  so  depressed  in  England  and  Jamaica,  as  to  re- 
store the  commerce  of  the  three  countries  to  a  trade  of 
barter. 

The  scale  of  prices  necessary  to  restore  the  commerce 
between   England  and  Cuba  to  a  trade  of  barter  will  be 
established  when  the  transference  of  the  metals  has  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce   the  price  of  ten 
bales  of  British  goods  to  nine  ounces  of  gold,  to  reduce 
the  price  of  eight  hogsheads  of  Jamaica  produce  to  nine 
ounces,  and  to  raise  the  price  of  eight  hogsheads  of  Cuba 
produce  to  nine  ounces;  for  as    soon  as  this  comparative 
scale  of  prices  is  established  (carriage  and  profit  being  left 
out  of  calculation),  ten  bales  of  English  goods  will,  in  Cuba, 
purchase  a  return  of  eight  hogsheads  of  produce,  which 
being  sold  in  England  at  the  price  for  which  Jamaica  pro- 
duce can  now  be  obtained,  will  replace  to  the  merchant, 
his  original  outlay  of  nine  ounces  of  gold.     It  will  be  re- 
membered that  (as  is  shown  in  the  preceding  case)  before 
the  repeal  by  England  of  the  duty  upon  Cuba  produce, 
the  price  of  ten  bales  of  English  goods  was  fifteen  ounces 
of  gold,  and  the  price  of  ten  hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce 
seven  ounces  and  a  half,  so  that  the  price  of  one  bale  of 
English  goods  purchased  two  hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce.  In 
consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  upon  Cuba  produce, 
the  price  of  five  bales  of  British  goods  will  purchase  only 
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four  hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce.  The  market  which  the 
one-eyed  advocates  of  one-sided  freedom,  in  their  purblind 
view  of  half  the  question,  imagined  we  might  find  to  be  the 
cheapest,  is  thus  rendered  a  market  in  which  the  produce  of 
a  given  quantity  of  British  labour  purchases  the  produce  of 
a  far  less  quantity  of  foreign  labour  than  before. 

I  venture  to  believe,  that  in  the  preceding  pages  the 
following  propositions  have  been  demonstrated : — 

I. — That  free-trade  is  established  when  the  commodities 
produced  in  different  countries  are  interchanged  without 
restriction,  upon  the  payment  of  equal  duties,  imposed,  not 
for  protection,  but  for  revenue. 

II. — That  the  terms  of  international  exchange,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  values,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of  com- 
modities produced  in  different  countries,  are  determined, 
not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
demand  and  supply. 

III. — That  the  imposition  of  equal  import  duties  alters 
the  previously  existing  relations  of  demand  and  supply  in 
an  equal  proportion  throughout  the  several  countries  in 
which  such  reciprocity  prevails,  and,  consequently,  does 
not  alter  the  previously  existing  terms  of  international 
exchange. 

IV.— That  the  imposition  of  unequal  import  duties 
diminishes  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  country 
against  which  the  heavier  duties  are  imposed,  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  that  in  which  it  diminishes  the  demand 
for  the  productions  of  the  country  by  which  the  higher 
duties  are  imposed  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  alters 
the  terms  of  international  exchange  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 

V. — That  when  any  particular  country  submits,  without 
retaliation,  to  the  imposition  of  unequal  import  du- 
ties, qhe  becomes   tributary    to   the   countries  by  which 
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such  unequal  duties  are  imposed,  inasmuch  as  the  produce 
of  a  given  quantity  of  her  labour  is  made  to  exchauge  for 
the  produce  of  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  labour  than  before. 

VI. — That  the  effects  of  unequal  hostile  tariffs,  and 
of  a  comparative  deterioration  in  the  efficacy  of  the  labour 
supplying  commodities  for  exportation,  are  strictly  identical, 
inasmuch  as,  under  the  operation  of  either  cause,  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  domestic  labour,  in 
relation  to  the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  foreign 
labour,  including  the  precious  metals,  is  made  equally  to 
decline,  while  money  prices,  and  money  wages,  are,  in  either 
case,  pressed  down  to  a  lower  level  than  before. 

VII. — That  by  a  failure  to  oppose  hostile  tariffs  with 
retaliatory  duties,  we  should  confer  on  foreign  powers  a 
bonus  upon  the  continuance  of  their  restrictive  systems; 
while,  by  the  maintenance  of  retaliatory  duties  against 
countries  refusing  to  receive  British  goods  on  terms  of 
reciprocity,  and  by  the  grant  of  differential  duties  in  favour 
of  the  British  colonies,  we  shall  render  it  the  palpable  and 
unmistakeable  interest  of  foreign  states,  to  act  upon  the  true 
principles  of  free  trade,  by  imposing  equal  import  duties, 
not  for  protection,  but  for  revenue. 

The  principles  which  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  eluci- 
date and  to  establish,  have  an  immediate  practical  bearing 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  questions  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  and  of  the  public  are  at  this  time  directed. 
It  is  most  important,  as  regards  the  permanent  revival  of 
commercial  prosperity,  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
should  be  opened  to  our  productions  at  a  lower  scale  of 
import  duties.  If  the  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  be  correct,  this  im[X)rtant  advantage  can  be  most 
certainly  and  most  speedily  obtained  by  the  adoption  of 
the  arrangement  contemplated  by  Government  lor  admitting 
the  produce  of  Canada  duty  free,  so  long  as  Canada  shall 
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impose  a  duty  upon   the  produce  of  the  United  States.  ^, 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement,  on  the  principles  above  x^ 

explained,  would  be,  to  make  the  states  bordering  upoa        v^  ^ 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  tributary  to  the  British  ^ 

province,  and  to  render  it  the  unmistakeableand  irresistible 
interest  of  the  Union  to  negociate  with  England  for  a 
mutual  abandonment  of  hostile  tariffs. 

Again — ^nothing,  with  the  exception  of  reciprocity  with        \,'  \j 
the  United  States,  could  more  powerfully  conduce  to  the        v«\ 
restoration  of  commercial  pros|)erity  than  an  extended  trade 
under  a  scale  of  duties  imposed,  not  for  protection,  but  for 
revenue,   with  the  flourishing   Island  of  Cuba  and   the     y  v^^ 
extensive  empire  of  Brazil.     The  most  effectual  way  in     J^\  -^ 
which  this  important  advantage  can  be  secured  is,  to  meet  yx  V 
the  tariffs  of  Cuba  and  of  Brazil  by  differential  duties  iit  ^^  A.^ 
favour  of  the  productions  of  the  British  colonies.    Th^  >^  ^^ 
effect  of  these  differential  duties,  as  is  shown  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  cases,  would  be,  to  make  the  producers  in  Cuba  and  \ 
Brazil,  who  should  come  into  the  British  market,  tributary 
to  England  and  to  her  tropical  colonies,  by  the  amount  of 
the  difference  of  duties,  so  long  as  these  countries  should 
refuse  to  admit  British  goods  upon  the  same  favourable 
terms  upon  which  they  are  admitted  in  the  foreign  posses- 
sions of  the  Crown. 

Finally, — Should  it  be  found,  that  the  principles  which  I 
have  laboured  to  explain  through  the  preceding  pages,  can 
be  established  by  demonstrative  evidence,  then  will  it  be 
mathematically  certain,  that  an  immediate  and  total  repeal 
of  the  duties  upon  foreign  agricultural  produce,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  mitigation  of  foreign  tariffs,  would  so  alter  the 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  disadvantage  of 
this  country,  and  so  enhance  the  value  of  our  currency  as  to 
occasion  a  further  decline  in  money  prices,  and  in  money 
wages,  and  to  increase,  to  a  serious  extent,  the  real  amount  of 
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the  debt,  and  the  actual  pressure  of  the  taxes.  Whether 
under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  practicable,  without 
an  alteration  of  the  standard,  to  collect  a  suflBcieDt  revenue 
to  support  our  establishments,  and  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  is  a  problem  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  solve. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sia, 
Your  most  obedient,  and 

Humble  Servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 

April  22wrf,  1843. 
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NOTE  I. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Merivale's  Orjections^ 

Mr.  Merivale,  in  controTorting  the  positions  which  I  havd 
Ventured  to  advance  on  the  qaestion  of  reciprocity,  has  fallen  into 
some  misconceptions,  which  the  authorityand  influence  deservedly 
accorded  to  the  opinions  of  that  able  economist,  render  it  necessary 
to  notice  and  to  explain.  My  positions  are — ^that  were  England 
to  repeal  her  duties  upon  foreign  productions,  without  a  corre- 
sponding relaxation  of  foreign  tarifis,  the  demand  for  foreign  pro- 
ductions would  be  increased  in  the  British  market,  while,  in  the 
foreign  market,  the  demand  for  British  goods  would  remain  un- 
altered ;  that  this  alteration  in  the  reciprocal  relations  of  demand 
and  supply  would  alter  the  terms  of  the  international  exchange 
to  the  disadvantage  of  England ;  that,  under  this  change,  the 
produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  British  labour  would  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  labour  ;  that  as  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  foreign  products,  the  exportable  commodities  of 
England  would  therefore  command  a  less  quantity  of  gold ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  money  prices  of  domestic  productions,  and 
the  money  wages  of  labour,  would  decline.  These  positions  I 
endeavoured^  in  the  second  number  of  '^  The  Budget,"  to  exem- 
plify and  prove  by  an  illustrative  case,  in  which  I  assumed,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  that  Cuba  represented  the 
several  foreign  states  with  which  England  maintains  commercial 
intercourse.  Now,  it  is  in  dealing  with  this  illustrative  case  that 
Mr.  Merivale's  principal  misconception  appears  to  have  arisen. 
He  commences  by  adopting  my  case,  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
aigue  from  another  case  essentially  difierent  from  it.  My  case 
is,  that  all  foreign  countries  impose  duties  upon  British  goods, 
and  that  Cuba  represents  them  all,  Mr.  Merivale's  case  is,  that 
ittt  foreign  coufttries  do  not  impose  duties  upon  Bri  g^oods,  and 
that  Cuba  does  iwi  represent  them  all.    He  i  t 
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assumption,  that  all  foreign  countries,  with  tho  exception  of 
Cuba,  admit  British  goods  duty  free,  and  that  it  is  only  upon 
British  goods  that  Cuba  imposes  import  duties.  Now,  if  this 
assumption  bore  any  resemblance  to  actual  circumstances,  the 
Cuba  tariff  could  have  a  very  slender  effect  in  altering  the  terms 
of  international  exchange  to  the  disadvantage  of  England,  be- 
cause, in  this  case,  England  could,  as  Mr.  Merivale  contends, 
evade,  in  a  great  part,  the  Cuba  duties,  by  exchanging  her  goods 
for  the  productions  of  other  countries ;  and  by  purchasing  with 
the  productions  of  these  other  countries  the  productions  of  Cuba. 
But  how  could  England  evade  the  Cuba  duties  by  this  ciicuitoiis 
trade,  upon  the  supposition,  unfortunately  in  strict  conformity 
with  actual  circumstances,  that  all  other  countries,  no  less  than 
Cuba,  enforce  the  import  duty  upon  British  goods  ?  When  all 
countries  impose  import  duties,  the  principles  regarding  the  effect 
of  such  duties  which  are  true  in  reference  to  one  country,  are  also 
true  in  reference  to  all. 

Mr.  Merivale  says  : — 

^*  Suppose  that  Cuba  lays  on  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  Englidi 
cloth,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  government  retains  one  bale 
for  its  own  use  out  of  every  three  imported.  Suppo$in^  ths 
demand  for  Cuba  sugar  to  contimie  in  England  as  before^  it  is 
evident  that  Cuba  sugar  will  no  longer  be  bought  directly  with 
English  goods,  if  it  can  be  bought  circuitously  with  English  goods 
through  the  intervention  of  the  produce  of  other  countries.  Eng- 
land will  buy  Cuba  sugar,  say  with  French  silks,  by  exchanging 
cloth  for  silks,  and  exporting  the  silks  to  Cuba.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  demand  for  English  cloth  in  France  at  its  present  exchange- 
able value  is  fully  supplied,  England  can  export  no  more  cloth 
thither,  except  by  submitting  to  a  reduction  of  the  exchangeable 
value  of  English  cloth  as  compared  with  French  silks.  England 
must  buy  a  smaller  quantity  of  French  silks  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  English  cloth  as  before.  England  must  next  carry  the 
silks  so  purchased  to  Cuba,  to  exchange  for  sugar.  But  the 
demand  in  Cuba  for  French  silks,  at  their  present  exchangeable 
value  as  compared  with  Cuba  sugar,  is  already  supplied.  There- 
fore, in  order  that  more  French  silks  may  be  taken  by  Cuba,  their 
price,  estimated  in  Cuba  sugar,  must  fall.     The  result,  therefore. 
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of  the  wh6]e  transaction  ia^  that  Engliah  oloth  &Ua  in  ezchaoge- 
able  yalue  relatively  to  French  silks,  and  French  silks  fall  in 
exchangeable  value  relatively  to  Cuba  sugar.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  the  trade  between  England  and  Cuba  con« 
tinues  on  a  ne^r  footing,  and  one  disadvantageous  to  the  former 
country." 

It  is  obvious  tliat  the  case  from  which  Mr.  Merivale  aigues  is 
not  mine.  My  case  is,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  England  admits 
foreign  productions  duty  free,  while  Cuba  and  France,  and  all 
other  countries,  admit  British  productions  duty  free ;  and  that,  in 
the  second  place,  England  still  continues  to  admit  foreign  pro- 
ductions duty  free,  while  Cuba  and  France,  and  aU  other  coun- 
tries, impose  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  upon  British  goods.  In  this 
case  England  could  not  evade  the  Cuba  duty  of  50  per  cent,  by 
the  circuitous  process  of  sending  cloth  to  France  in  exchange  for, 
silks,  and  silks  to  Cuba  in  exchange  for  sugar — ^for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  her  doth  would  have 
to  pay  the  50  per  cent.  duty.  Were  Eng^d  to  resort  to  this 
circuitous  trade  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Cuba  duty,  she 
would  not  only  &il  in  attuning  that  object,  but  would  (as  Mx^ 
Merivale  has  himself  shown)  incur  a  still  further  loss,  inasmuch  aa 
she  would  thereby  press  cloth  upon  the  French  market  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  and  also  silks  upon  the  Cuba  market  in  excess  of 
the  demand. 

Mr.  Merivale  proceeds : — 

^*  It  will  be  perceived  at  once  that  the  commodity  which  I 
have  here  called  French  silks  is  affected  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  and  proportion  as  the  precious  metals  introduced  by 
Cidonel  Tonrens  into  his  argument.  And  if  my  views  are  cor* 
leot,  precisely  the  same  effects  windd  be  produced  by  a  duty 
imposed  by  one  country  on  the  producticHis  of  another,  whether 
the  precious  metals  existed  or  not*. 

*^  This  being  the  case,  let  us  now  revert  to  the  supposition 

*  **  Of  come  I  am  omitting  from  contiderttion  the  effects  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  lowering  of  money  prices  on  existing  public  and  private  con- 
tracta,  and  the  national  credit  These  are  important  practical  features  of 
the  tubject,  but  have  nothing  tb  do  with  the  speculative  doctrine.*' 
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excluding  the  precious  metals,  and  assume  that  a  thifd  coontif, 
Brazil,  also  produces  sugar  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  tlie 
English  demand,  but  that  Brazil  sugar  is  5  per  cent,  dearer  than 
Cuba :  that  is,  that  if  100  bales  of  English  cloth  sell  for  100 
cwt.  of  Cuba  sugar,  105  bales  of  English  cloth  vnU  only  obtain 
100  cwt.  of  Brazil  sugar.  If  the  quantity  afforded  hy  Cuba  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  English  consumption,  it  follows,  of  coune, 
that  no  sugar  from  Brazil  is  imported  into  England  so  long  as 
free  trade  between  England  and  Cuba  continues.  But  as  soon 
as  the  new  tariff  has  been  established,  and  English  cloth  begins 
to  fall  in  relation  to  French  silks,  English  cloth  begins  also  to 
fall  in  relation  to  Brazil  sugar.  And  as  soon  as  Cuba  sugar 
begins  to  rise  in  relation  to  French  silks,  it  begins  also  to  rise 
in  relation  to  Brazil  sugar.  Under  this  double  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  point  is  very  soon  reached  at  which  Braail 
sugar  comes  into  competition  with  Cuba  sugar  in  the  English 
market.  And  if  the  Cuba  tariff  is  persisted  in,  the  effect  must 
very  soon  be,  that  Cuba  sugar  is  entirely  driven  out  of  the  field, 
and  Brazil  sugar  supplies  its  place.  England  loses  to  the  amount 
of  5  per  cent.,  at  the  utmost,  on  the  exchangeable  value  of  her 
cloth,  by  its  exclusion  from  the  ports  of  the  cheapest  sugar- 
growing  country,  but  the  foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  is  absolutely 
ruined. 

^^  And  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  the  introduction 
of  the  precious  metals  can  vary  the  supposition.  It  appears  to 
me  that  gold  and  silver  would  then  occupy  precisely  the  same 
place  in  the  argument  which  I  have  assigned  to  French  silks, 
and  be  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws.  Suppose  that,  before 
the  tariff  is  imposed,  cloth  is  worth  20^.  per  bale  in  England, 
sugar  20«.  per  bale  in  Cuba :  1,000,000  bales  of  cloth  exchange 
for  1,000,000  cwt.  of  sugar.  Brazil  sugar  cannot  be  sold  under 
21«.  per  cwt.,  so  as  to  repay  the  cost  of  production,  and  does  not 
reach  the  English  market  at  all.  The  effect  of  the  imposition 
of  the  tariff  is,  that  Cuba  sugar  is  purchased  by  England  with 
gold  obtained  for  cloth,  instead  of  directly  with  cloth  as  hereto- 
fore ;  and  it  follows,  says  Colonel  Torrens,  that  the  money  price  of 
Cuba  sugar  rxies.     But  as  soon  as  the  price  of  Cuba  sugar  rises 
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above  21#.,  Brazil  sugar  immediately  becomes  the  cheaper  of  the 
two,  and  competes  successfully  with  it  in  the  EngliA  market. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  appears  to  me  that,  upon  Ck>lonel  Torrena* 
supposition,  not  only  the  price  of  Cuba  sugar  would  rise,  but  the 
price  of  Brazil  sugar  would  fall.  The  Brazil  grower  cannoi 
afford,  in  the  first  instance,  to  sell  his  sugar  at  20ff.  per  owlf 
because  with  20#.  he  cannot  purchase  English  cloth  enough  to 
repay  him  the  cost  of  production.  But  as  soon  as  English  doth 
fell  in  price,  as  by  Colonel  Torrens'  supposition  it  soon  would  do, 
5  per  cent.,  the  Brazilian  grower  would  be  able  to  obtain  for  20it. 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  English  cloth  for  that  purpose.  Urns 
I  cannot  but  think,  the  price  of  Braal  sugar  would  htt, 
accordingly. 

**  Thus,  whether  we  introduce  or  do  not  introduce  the  precioiis 
metals  into  our  suppo^tion,  the  same  commercial  causes — the  rise 
in  exchangeable  yalue  of  the  commodities  of  Cuba,  and  the  fidl  in 
exchangeable  value  of  the  commodities  of  England — would  soon 
bring  into  play  the  competition  of  the  next  eheapeit  country  produ- 
cing the  same  commodities  as  Cuba.  The  imaginary  country 
which  I  have  called  Brazil,  without  altering  in  any  respect  her  ex- 
isting tariff  with  England,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  would 
leap  the  real  benefit  of  that  imposed  by  Cuba.  And,  therefore^ 
if  we  were  to  allow  the  theory  of  Colonel  Torrens  its  fuUest  ope- 
ration, the  effect  of  the  whole  transaction  would  merely  be  a 
slight  loss  to  England  on  her  export  trade,  and  the  total  dea- 
truction  of  the  English  trade  of  Cuba,  if  she  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  hostile  duty  by  means  of  which  the  Colonel  represents 
that  she  is  *  to  obtain,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  given 
quantity  of  her  labour,  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
foreign  hibour.' " 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Merivale  has  not  only  fikUen  into  the  mis- 
apprehension already  expUdned,  of  substituting  for  my  hypothens 
the  other  and  the  very  differe  supposition,  unfortunately  not 
conformable  to  fact,  that  Cuba  the  <mly  country  imposing 
duties  upon  '~  tish  goods,  but  I  ,  as  it  app  to  me,  drawn 
erroneous        ii\  e"       I        his  own  p  If  the  oost 

of  producing  per        >  giealer  in 
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nlnre  defidoKj  in  the  effiacy  of  thor  Ufaoorirovld 
,  i  ikt  iahMtMoU  of  Bnzfl  from  bariiig  m  dmamd  for  cfedi ; 

•0  loBg  m  thev  had  a  dfifumd  for  foicigii  doth,  they  woold  be 
osder  the  neteaMty  of  piirdaeii!^  it  by  exportiBg  their  ^mdmot^ 
whaterer  might  be  its  prodnctiTe  east.  The  only  effect  of  ^e 
comfMuratiTe  defidency  in  tiie  efficacy  of  their  labour  would  be, 
that  tiie  prodoce  of  a  gireD  qnantity  of  their  labour  woold  por- 
chaee  in  England  a  leas  sopply  of  doth  than  that  which  the 
]\  inhabitanta  of  Cuba  could  purchase  with  the  prodnoe  of  the 

tame  qoantity  of  labour.     This  has  been  so  fnDy  demcmstiated 
by  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  lectores  on  the  cost  of  obtainii^  the  piedoos 
I.  metaky  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should,  in  this  place,  poBoe 

f  the  subject  further. 

]  Mr.  Merivale  is  also  in  error  when  he  says,  that  ^  if  the  Cubs 

tariff  were  persisted  in,  the  efiect  must  be  that  Cuba  sugar  would 
be  driven  out  of  the  EInglish  market,  and  that  Brazil  sugar  would 
supply  its  place.  The  only  efiect  of  the  Cuba  tariff  would  be,  to 
diminish  the  demand  for  English  cloth,  and  thereby  to  reduce  its 
value,  both  in  Cuba  and  in  Brazil.  The  export  trade  of  Cuba 
would  not,  as  Mr.  Merivale  contends,  be  mined.  She  would 
export  a  less  quantity  of  her  produce  to  England ;  but  she  would 
import,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  produce  exported,  a  laiger 
quantity  of  cloth  from  England. 

Mr.  Merivale  is  equally  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  English  cloth  could  so  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  in  Brazil,  or,  in  other  words,  could  so  increase  the 
offic«acy  of  Brazilian  labour,  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  her  sugar. 
If  English  cloth  formed  any  material  itom  in  the  real  wages  of 
Brazil,  and  if  the  money  wages  of  Brazilian  labour  were  to  fall 
as  the  fall  in  the  price  of  English  cloth  increased  its  efficacy, 
then,  indeed,  the  price  of  sugar  in  Braadl  might  be  diminished  in 
a  corresponding  degree.  But  these  are  incompatible  suppositions. 
Should  the  cost  of  raising  sugar  in  Brazil  be  diminished,  or,  in 
other  words,  should  the  efficacy  of  Bnudhan  labour  be  increased. 
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she  would,  upon  the  principles  demonstrated  by  Mr,  Senior,  be 
enabled  to  command  a  larger  amount  of  the  precious  metals  than 
before,  and,  consequently,  to  maintain  a  higher  scale  than  before 
of  money  prices  and  of  money  wages.— While  the  high  authority 
and  deserved  reputation  of  Mr.  Merivale  renders  it  necessary,  as 
regards  the  interest  of  science,  that  the  misconceptions  into  which 
he  may  occasionally  fall,  should  be  pointed  out  and  rectified,  the 
candour  and  love  of  truth  by  which  he  is  distinguished  will  render 
him  not  reluctant  to  consider  the  suggestions  of  a  not  unfriendly 
commentator. 


NOTE  II. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE  QUESTION 

OF  RECIPROCITY. 

While  the  most  persevering  efforts  are  made  to  propagate  the 
delusion  that  free-trade  can  be  promoted  by  relieving  the  foreign 
producer  from  restraint,  while  the  British  producer  continues  to 
be  bound,  it  is  encouraging  to  perceive  that  the  guiding  intelli- 
gence of  the  country,  as  represented  by  the  most  influential  por- 
tion of  the  public  press,  dissipates  the  error  which  unreasoning 
declaimers  labour  to  diffuse.  The  following  powerful  article 
appeared  in  the  Timet  of  25  th  of  April : — 

*'  We  should  very  much  like  to  know  the  exact  extent  of  Mr. 
Ricardo's  motion  which  stands  for  this  evening  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  effect  that  ^  a  humble  address  bo  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  respectfully  expressing  the  opinion  of  this  House 
that  it  is  not  expedient  that  any  contemplated  remission  of  im- 
port duties  be  postponed  with  the  view  of  making  such  remission 
a  basis  of  commercial  negociation.'  It  is  really  puzzling  to  ima- 
gine how  a  person  professing  statesmanship  and  (rce-trade  prin- 
ciples, can  have  the  face  to  make  such  a  proposition  to  an  educated 
audience.  It  is  not  only  that  in  this  or  that  individual  case,  the 
equivalent  with  a  view  to  which  this  or  that  particular  remission 
of  duty  is  delayed,  is  al  d  by  Mr.  Bi  o  to  furnish  an  inade- 
quate compensation  fox      )  >f  hope  defoned ; 
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it  is  not  merely  that  that  equivalent  is  of  too  difficnlt  or  qoet- 
tionable  attainment  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  that  present  and 
immediate  good,  a  low  duty ;  Mr.  Ricardo  is  not  satisfied  with 
particulars — ^he  lays  it  down  broadly,  publicly,  and  in  the  ab- 
stract— ^for  the  benefit  of  all  nations  with  whom  we  may  here- 
after open  commercial  negociations — that  they  must  not  for  tlia 
future  expect  to  gain  anything  by  imposing  low,  or  to  lose 
anything  by  imposing  high  duties  upon  English  produce.  We 
are  to  proclaim  that,  treat  us  how  they  will,  it  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  leave  their  conduct  out  of  the  question,  and  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  duty  levied  in  our  ports  upon  their  fanners 
and  manufiicturcrs  by  a  dry  and  inflexible  reference  to  the  uni- 
formity of  our  own  tariff. 

^  Now,  if  all  the  world  were  emulously  jostling  forward  in  the 
race  of  free-trade  only,  or  scarcely  waiting  for  an  example  to 
throw  open  their  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  there  might 
be  some  sense  and  policy  in  this  unmeasured  profoscness  of  eon- 
cessions  ;  but  at  a  time  when  our  utmost  efforts  seem  insufficient 
to  wring  from  foreign  €k)vemments— from  Spain,  from  Prussia, 
from  France,  from  Portugal,  or  from  America— a  tolerably  fair 
stage  for  our  manufacturers — when  all  the  world  are  cloang  their 
gates  upon  us,  and  we  have  only  to  trust  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
their  own  people  to  extort  for  us  any  approach  to  foir  terms — ^it 
is,  indeed,  enormous  to  require  that  we  should  gratuitously  throw 
overboard  our  only  means  of  attack  and  defence — should,  to 
borrow  an  expression  of  Lord  Palmerston,  '  shoot  our  bag  of 
equivalents  at  their  feet,'  vrithout  an  attempt  to  secure  those 
advantages  to  which  our  concessions  fairly  entitle  us,  and  all  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  a  Liberal  M.P.,  or  the  vanity  of  a  few 
theorists,  or  the  impatience  of  some  interested,  and  not  veiy  long- 
sighted, traders. 

^^  We  cannot  comprehend  the  grounds  on  which  anything  but 
a  disastrous  result  is  expected  from  this  headlong  policy.  We 
cannot  see  what  the  men  can  think,  or  believe,  or  expect,  who 
recommend  it.  Tlicy  seem  to  possess  a  kind  of  transcendental  faith 
in  the  power  of  abstract  principles,  even  when  shorn  of  all  their 
ordinary  and  practical  means  of  efficiency,  which,  we  confess. 
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passes  our  understanding.  Should  we  think  a  politician  very 
sane  whose  confidence  in  the  inherent  power  of  public  opinion 
was  such  that  he  was  prepared  to  dispense  with  the  circumstancee 
of  a  free  press  and  right  of  petition?  or  the  philosopher  whose 
faith  in  the  force  of  truth  led  him  to  dispense  with  the  adven* 
titious  aid  of  argument  ?  Yet  this  is  absolutely  analogous  to  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  when  he  asks  us,  in  deference  to  the 
majesty  of  the  abstract  principle  of  free-trade,  to  sacrifice  the 
principal  practical  means  which  we  have  of  extending  ita 
empire. 

^*  liook  at  what  is  now  going  on  in  Portugal.  The  Gk>yemment 
of  that  country  is  struggling  to  maintain  its  protective  duties,  as 
against  English  manufactures,  at  the  highest  pitch  at  which  the 
most  niggardly  system  of  haggling  can  preserve  them.  In  return 
for  a  more  liberal  tariff  on  their  part,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  them 
an  important  reduction  of  duties  on  their  wines.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  British  application  is  backed,  and  vnll  be 
forced  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  by  the 
whole  rich  and  influential  body  of  wine-growers,  whose  profits 
will  be  raised  by  the  mutual  reduction  of  duties,  and  who  are 
being  ruined  by  the  present  nncertainty.  If  it  were  not  for  thia 
screw  upon  the  Portuguese  Ministers,  Messrs.  Costa  Cabral  and 
Co.,  being  a  set  of  gentlemen  whose  foresight  does  not  carry 
them  fax  beyond  the  quarterly  revenue  returns,  would  simply 
snap  their  fingers  at  us,  and  double  instead  of  halving  the  duties 
upon  British  produce.  Yet  of  this,  Mr.  ^cardo  proposes  to  make 
them  a  present.  He  is  anxious  to  cast  himself  and  English  com- 
merce upon  an  untried  current,  having  first  tied  himself  up  firom 
using  the  natural  means  of  directing  it,  which  the  nature  of  poli- 
tical transactions  minister. 

'*  And  what  will  be  the  result  of  these  unconditional  concessions? 
Simply  this : — ^We  have  been  often  told  of  late,  that  all  com- 
merce is  reducible  to  barter.  Each  nation  gives  what  is  easy  finr 
what  is  difficult  to  produce.  It  exchanges  the  fruit  of  five  dayiT 
labour  for  what  would,  if  home-made,  be  the  produce  of  ten* 
The  difference  between  these  two  is  the  real  profit  on  the  traoa- 
action;  and  for  their  shares  in  thai  profit,  the  prodnoers  and 
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conmimers,  the  merchants  and  the  respective  €k>veniineiit8,  hare 
to  fight  as  best  they  may.    The  three  former  of  these  parties 
will  go  on  producing,  consuming,  and  importing,  so  long  as  it  is 
in  any  degree  worth  their  while — so  long,  that  is,  as  any  profit  i^ 
left  to  them  from  the  exchange.     The  remainder  lies  open  to  the 
claws  of  the  two  Governments,  and  (as  matters  at  present  stand) 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  appropriated  accordingly ;  each  Govern- 
ment imposing  a  tax,  in  fact,  on  the  transactions  between  the 
countries,  in  form  (usually),  on  the  imported  commodities*     An 
unconditional  relinquishment  of  our  own  share  in  this  fiscal  profit 
is,  in  facty  therefore,  an  invitation  to  more  needy  and  less  liberal 
Cbvemments  to  take  what  we  leave.     They  can  do  so,  and  they 
will.     They  will  not  do  it  on  any  theory — ^probably  they  will  not 
even  see  what  they  owe  to  our  liberality ;  but,  unless  hindered 
by  positive  stipulation,  they  wiU  find  out  experimentally  what 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  will  bear,  and  that,  if 
we  do  not,  they  will  lay  on.     And  so  we  shall  find  that  our  re- 
laxations, instead  of  eliciting  a  corresponding  liberality — ^nay, 
instead  of  benefitting  commerce  even  to  the  extent  of  theii  own 
provisions — ^have  only  transferred  the  tax  and  its  produce  from 
England  to  Spain  or  Portugal ;  and  this  simply,  because  Mr. 
Bicardo  had  not  patience  to  wait  out  the  negociation  of  a  bar- 
gain which,  however  provokingly  protracted — however  distasteful 
to  the  generous  precipitancy  of  a  political  economist — is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  us  any  benefit  from  the  commercial  course  to 
which  England  has  now  pledged  herself." 


The  subjoined  letter  on  the  effects  of  import  duties  in  the  value 
of  money,  is  borrowed  from  the  Spectator ^  a  journal  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  philosophical  Liberals,  who  give 
their  adhesion  to  guiding  principles  rather  than  to  party  leaders; 
and  in  which,  upon  questions  connected  with  the  economical 
condition  of  the  country,  the  soundest  views  are  presented  in  the 
most  intelligible  form.  Though  I  agree  with  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  that  a  remission  of  duties,  on  our  part,  unaccompanied  by 
a  corresponding  remission  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  would 
so  diminish  our  power  of  commanding  the  precious  metals,  as  to 
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fender  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt  without  an  alteration  of  the  standard,  yet  I  should  not  wiah 
to  be  considered  as  concurring  in  all  his  conclusions.  Freedom  of 
trade,  understanding  by  that  term,  equal  duties,  imposed  not  for 
protection  but  for  revenue,  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a 
reduction  of  the  standard. 

From  the  Speelator  of  the  29ih  of  January,  1843. 

['*  Though  we  cannot  reach  the  practical  conelutiani  of  the  following 
communicaHony  yet^  recognizing  iu  great  Mlityy  and  knowing 
that  the  writer  has  studied  his  mhject  deeply  and  Umg^  in  or- 
cumsUsnces  to  exempt  him  from  the  infliience  of  personal  interest 
and  partisan  lias^  we  lay  the  paper  brfore  the  readers  of  th§ 
*' Spectator^  as  a  provocative  to  closer  investigation  of  a  Wandi 
of  our  public  economy  which,  a^ter  a  world  of  writing  and 
talking  about  it  for  more  than  twenty  years^  is  still  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state,"^ 

^TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

^  Sir, — England  ha^often  had  crises  in  her  affairs,  politica], 
social,  and  religious ;  but  never  till  now  has  she  confessed  an 
empty  pocket.  There  are  many  valves  for  the  escape  <^  ordinary 
national  excitement,  which  is  often  little  more  than  a  fit  of  hypo* 
chondria  and  flatulence ;  but  it  is  an  old  sajring,  that  Samson  wis 
a  strong  man  and  Solomon  a  wise  one,  yet  neither  of  them  coold 
pay  money  except  he  had  it. 

*'  Free-trade  will  indeed  increase  the  industry  of  the  peofda 
on  the  one  hand,  but  as  it  will  on  the  other  necessarily  lower  the 
prices  of  the  country,  so  it  will  proportionally  increase  the  burden 
of  our  engagements ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  additional  burden  which  industry  will  then  be  called 
upon  to  pay,  will  more  than  countervail  the  advantages  of  the 
removal  of  international  restrictions.  For,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  redaction  of  general  prices  is  at  all  times  equal  to  increase  of 
taxation.  So  true  is  this,  that  if  we  suppose  the  real  capital  and 
property  <^  the  country  to  be  3,000  millions,  and  the  debts,  pab- 
lic  and  private,  to  be  half  that  sum,  1,500  millions  (they  are 
probably  much  more),  and  if  we  ad:nit  that  the  measuies  of  the 
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liiBt  Parliament  have  reduced  general  prices  10  per  cenl.  (and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  have  reduced  them  much  more),  then  we 
must  also  admit  that  the  same  thing  has  been  done  as  if  174  mil- 
lions of  additional  debt  had  been  contracted.  This  is  clear;  for 
if  prices  have  hXLen  10  per  cent.,  the  capital  of  3,000  millions 
has  sunk  in  value  to  2,700,  whilst  the  1,500  millions  of  debt 
has  remained  unaltered ;  and  note — 

2700 :  1500  ::  3000  would  have  been  to  1674. 
And  whether  the  relief  which  that  step  towards  free-trade  will 
afford  will  be  sufficient  to  countervail  this  174  millions  increase 
of  debt,  is  a  question  of  some  doubt. 

*'  This  calculation  appears  in  practical  life  in  another  form  :  the 
man  who  has  100/.  annuity  can  buy  one-tenth  more  meat,  bread, 
clothing,  pleasure,  and  comfort ;  whilst  the  tenant,  mortgager, 
and  national  debtor  must  sell  one-tenth  more  com,  cattle,  calico, 
or  other  produce  of  industry,  to  pay  his  rent,  interest,  and  taxes. 

*^  The  above  calculation  is  worth  pondering.  There  are  some 
who  will  deny  that  the  alteration  in  the  tariff  has  had  any  effect 
in  the  reduction  of  prices ;  and  I  will  ad&it  with  them  that  the 
alteration  has  not  been  the  whole  cduse  of  the  fall :  I  vnll  also 
admit  that  the  importation  of  cattle  has  been  a  small  part  of  the 
cause  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  stock — panic  has  done  something 
no  doubt,  and  the  poverty  and  idleness  of  the  people  something 
more ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  fall  has  sprung  from  the  £Eict, 
that  the  alteration  in  the  tariff  has  diminished  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  contain  money, — a  fact  which  the  mere  temporary 
condition  of  the  Bank  of  England  no  way  contradicts.  I  will 
readily  make  it  plain  that  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  increases  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  contain  money,  and  thereby  increases 
prices ;  and  that  a  return  from  protection  to  free-trade  must  as 
necessarily  reduce  prices.     A  few  positions  will  suffice. 

"  Ist.  Gold  is  a  commodity. 

'^  2nd.  The  exchangeable  value  of  other  commodities  for  gold  de- 
pends on  their  relative  abundance  and  the  demand  for  them ;  hence 
the  increase  of  prices  in  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  America. 

"  3rd.  Gold  having  been  adopted  as  a  universal  medium  of 
exchange,  the  demand  for  it,  ccctcrii  paribta^  is  constant. 
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**  4tli«  The  ^mtnd  prices  of  all  things,  therefore,  depend  npoa 
the  abundance  of  gold ;  but  the  value  of  a  particular  commodity) 
in  relation  both  to  gold  and  to  all  other  commodities,  may  rise  or 
fiodl  in  consequence  of  causes  peculiar  to  itself— such  as  sudden 
abundance  or  scarcity,  fashion,  or  caprice. 

**  5th.  Towns  lying  side  by  side  cannot  haye  di£ferent  prices  for 
the  same  goods,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  transport 
between  them,  unless  some  artificial  cause  interreno;  and  the 
greater  the  facilities  of  transport,  the  nearer  the  equality  of  prices ; 
for  if  inequality  exists  for  a  time,  it  affords  such  profits  as  mer- 
chants seek,  and  their  action  restores  equilibrium.  They  take 
goods  to  the  place  where  goods  are  scarce  and  money  plentiful, 
and  bring  back  money  to  the  place  where  money  is  scarce  and 
goods  plentiful ;  and  so  of  nations  as  well  as  towns. 

^*  6th.  But  if  the  inhabitant  of  the  town  A  cannot  take  any 
commodity  into  the  town  B  without  paying  a  heavy  toll  at  Ks 
town-gate,  whilst  B  sends  out  her  goods  freely  into  A,  B  will 
bring  back  money  till  her  prices  are  so  raised  by  increase  of 
money,  and  A's  prices  so  reduced  by  the  drain  of  it,  that  at  last 
the  merchant  of  A  will  be  able  to  sell  his  goods  in  B  for  a  profit 
after  paying  the  toll.  The  trade  between  the  towns  will  be  sus- 
pended for  awhile  till  B's  prices  overflow  the  wall  of  protection, 
and  then  the  commerce  will  be  renewed.  Of  course  B  can  gain 
nothing  by  this  system ;  for  it  is  no  profit  to  sell  at  a  high  price 
if  you  buy  at  a  high  price,  and  it  is  worse  to  buy  at  a  high  price 
and  sell  at  a  low  one.  And  if  B  produces  goods  which  A  re- 
quires and  cannot  produce  so  well,  and  if  A  produces  goods 
which  B  requires  and  cannot  produce  in  sufficient  quantity,  then 
B's  protection  injures  both  herself  and  her  neighbour  by  prevent- 
ing the  exchange  of  mutual  conveniences. 

^  Such  is  the  protection  both  between  towns  and  kingdoms :  it 
is  as  good  betv^een  London  and  Liverpool  as  between  England 
and  the  Continent.  But  if  on  a  sudden  B  takes  off  her  toll,  of 
course  A  will  begin  importing,  and  vriU  continue  to  import  into 
B,  till  she  gets  back  her  stolen  moi  ;  and  t  *  prices  will  be 
equal  again,  except  so  far  as  the  o       >f  t  irt       may  prevent 

equality.    Such  is  the  efiect  of  al  m.    Itufn>t 
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tks  c(mipeHtian  in  the  9ab  ^pardcular  eommodUim  wlUei  fwim 
ihepriee^  hut  As  amtraetian  t^ths  inflated  dtculaiiiom^  ^tkkk  hi^ 
protection  alone  can  uphold.  There  is  a  great  difference  betwee 
the  prices  of  England  and  France — ^between  Dover  and  Colaia 
but  it  is  self-evident  the  difference  exists  only  by  force  of  artificu 
laws.  If  the  laws  go,  the  high  prices  go ;  and  if  the  high  price 
go,  down  goes  the  value  of  all  visible  property,  and  up  goes  tb 
value  of  all  invisible  property,  or  debts. 

^*  To  those,  then,  who  ask  for  free-trade  as  a  means  of  paying 

the  taxes,  I  tell  them  they  are  self-deceivers  if  they  think  tha: 

[  \  that  alone  will  mend  their  pockets.     It  may  give  them  inciease( 

employment  and  increased  means  of  paying  (not  indeed  in  money 
but  in  the  produce  of  industry) ;  but  the  debts  being  oontraciec 
in  money.  Government  will  require  them  to  render  the  prodno 
of  that  industry  in  money,  which  will  then  represent  a  doubk 

.  quantity  of  industry  and  real  wealth. 

^  ^  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?    A  national  compromise,  a  oom< 

position  with  creditors.     Ay,  if  you  please :  we  are  our  owo 

!(  debtors,  and  we  may  honestly  say  to  ourselves  in  secret  that  wc 

\  are  bankrupts.     Yet,  as  it  is  but  the  right  hand  pocket  in  ddbl 

to  the  left,  the  case  is  not  so  very  bad,  and  we  should  have  as 
much  goods  and  chattels  after  the  composition  as  before.  But 
this  will  not  be  done.  A  general  sponging-act  is  not  more 
improbable. 

^*What  then  remains?  Is  confiscation— -confiscation  by  the 
hands  of  anarchy — the  only  and  ultimate  prospect  of  our  gamb* 
ling  system  of  finance?  Are  we  to  submit  to  increased  and 
increasing  taxation,  till  industry,  ignorantty  and  unnecessarily 
oppressed,  shall  rise  to  tear  off  the  seals  from  the  bonds  of  oni 
pecuniary  er^barrassments  ?  and  shall  we  become,  like  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  least  creditable  of  the  contractors  of  the  world  ? 
€K)d  forbid«  Yet  such  is  the  only  prospect,  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  worship  the  golden  image  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
have  set  up  for  us  in  the  shape  of  a  metallic  standard  of  value. 
Does  any  man  dare  to  say  the  one  pound  sterling  of  1822  was  the 
same  thing  as  the  pound  sterling  of  1815  ?  Does  any  man  dare 
to  say  that  the  pound  sterling  of  1843  is  the  same  as  that  of 
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1841  ?  ^11  any  man  contend  that  it  will  be  jnst  to'  lepeal  tbc 
tariff,  to  doable  the  weight  of  every  tax,  of  the  rent  on  eveiy 
lease,  of  the  interest  on  every  bond  and  mortgage,  and  to  leave 
the  standard  as  it  is  ?  Will  any  man  say  it  would  be  justice  to 
pay  our  debts  in  commodities  valued  by  gold  if  gold  were  to 
become  as  scarce  as  diamonds  ?  And  yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  not  only  in  England  is  gold  becoming  scarcer  and  more 
valuable,  both  by  force  of  the  causes  of  which  we  ourselves  are 
the  authors,  as  above  stated,  but  also  by  force  of  the  many  recent 
copies  of  our  0¥ni  ancient  policy  which  have  lately  been  adopted 
by  other  nations  who  have  instituted  tariffs  like  our  own,  thereby 
attracting  the  gold  of  the  world  to  their  shores,  and  locking  up 
the  commerce  of  the  nations  with  toll-bars  at  every  port ;  and 
further,  by  causes  over  which  (xovemment  has  no  control — by  a 
falling-off  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines, 
and  by  consumption  of  tliose  metals,  by  abrasion  and  for  purposes 
of  luxury,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  produced. 

'^  All  these  causes  are  lowering  the  prices  of  this  country ;  and 
still  let  gold  represent  what  quantity  of  goods  it  may,  we  are 
requixed  to  pay  them.  But  the  thing  is  impossible;  as  time 
will  prove. 

*^  But  is  it  not  absurd  to  attempt  to  liquidate  engagements  on 
terms  which  were  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  original 
contract  ?  As  a  mere  question  of  equity,  such  equity  as  is  dealt 
even  by  human  courts,  we  may  state,  that  the  contract  for  tiie 
debts  we  owe  was  essentially  a  contract  to  pay  as  much  as  we 
borrowed — as  much  of  the  produce  of  our  industry  as  we  bor- 
rowed, and  not  as  much  gold ;  this  was  our  contract,  and  so  let 
us  liquidate  it.  But  if  the  mere  consideration  of  the  equity  of 
the  measure  does  not  convince  us,  let  us  regard  our  rights  of 
taxation.  Is  it  more  unjust  to  take  three  separate  sovereigns 
from  every  £.100  which  we  pay  to  the  national  creditor  on  his 
half-yearly  dividend,  or  to  take  3  per  cent,  from  the  weight  of  the 
coin  in  which  we  pay  it  ? 

^*  Long  as  the  people  have  known  that  their  troubles  were 
troubles  of  the  pocket,  they  have  not  had  wit  enough  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  money  and  not  the  purse  which  is  in  fiinli. 
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Lot  them  consider  what  a  pound  sterling  means,  and  lei 
severally  consider  whether,  within  their  own   individnal 
rience,  it  has  conastcntly  and  constantly  represented  an 
quantity  of  their  lahour,  their  goods,  and  their  land.     A 
not,  why  not?     Who  makes  the  scales,  and  who  shifts  the  b 

**  Let  it  bo  remembered,  that  the  sole  and  whole  evil  whic 
country  is  now  suffering  is  in  the  derangement  of  the  reL 
of  debtor  and  creditor ;  that  all  that  is  called  property  co 
either  of  visible  and  tangible  property  on  the  one  hand  or  of 
on  the  other — of  the  mortgaged  estate  and  the  mortgage  d 
of  the  industry  of  the  man  who  works  and  the  proportion  o 
produce  of  his  labour  which  the  creditor  consumer  claims, 
it  be  remembered,  that  when  one  of  these  species  of  pro] 
changes  for  the  other,  at  every  such  change,  money,  ay,  gv 
deceitful,  treacherous  things,  called  pounds  sterling — are 
present  to  measure  and  determine  ;  to  weigh,  as  by  a  scale, 
much  property,  how  much  of  the  produce  of  industry,  belong 
the  creditor ;  and  that  the  value,  the  capacity  of  this  mea 
is  doily,  yearly,  and  century  by  century,  changed,  both  by  no 
of  legislation  and  in  spite  of  it ;  and  let  it  be  asked,  is  thii 
golden  image  we  are  to  fall  down  and  worship  ? 

^^Note,  that  this  standard  money,  this  i^is/atuuf^  is  prcse 
every  conversion  of  pn^perty  into  debt  and  of  debt  into  prop 
^Hjf  invisible  property  into  visible  property— of  a  bill  of  exch 
into  a  cargo  of  goods— of  a  shore  in  a  bonk  into  o  coach-and-i 
Let  it  then  be  remembered,  thot  if  we  toke  10  per  cent,  by 
of  income-tax  from  the  visible  property  of  the  country,  an 
the  same  time  toke  10  per  cent,  from  the  weight  of  the  coin 
shall  tax  oU  the  creditors,  bv  wov  of  deduction,  to  a  ceru 
and  without  exception.  We  shall  toke  10  per  c^nt.  Crezn 
fiveholdcr,  10  p^^r  «nt,  from  the  mort jo^.  an-i  10  f*er  c>:-i.  i 
the  KMidhoidir,  by  poyin^  in  the  li'hicr  o:in.  w::h:'-:  l-.in, 
the  trouble  of  inqiurini:  for  them,  or  mikisz  o-y  --^^  to  •:>.. 
them,  and  without  n>^airing  any  c«Mu£cate5  of  c:r:ir:ii«::s-;r 
justify  the  dedacdcn. 

"  Such  w^NuId  K?  the  e^-t  of  a  ic«iccticn  of  ihe  w^-ij'".:  .: 
ma.  as  a  m<xv  moisurv  of  taxaskii. 
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^^  As  a  separate  and  independent  measnre,  every  alteration  of 
the  coin  undoubtedly  is  a  direct  act  of  spoliation ;  but  when,  by 
such  a  measure  as  the  last  alteration  of  the  tariff,  or  when,  by  any 
such  measure  as  free-trade  agitators  are  now  proposing,  the  value 
of  the  pound  sterling  is  to  be  increased,  it  is  but  fair  to  the 
debtors  and  creditors  of  the  country,  that  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  money,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  standing  en- 
gagements of  the  country  and  people,  should  be  counteracted  by 
an  adjustment  in  the  weight  of  the  coin. 

"  Time  will  prove.  Let  them  try  a  few  more  years  to  raise 
the  money-revenue  of  this  country  in  the  present  coin ;  it  is  an 
impossible  thin^,  and  it  is  flagrant  injustice  to  attempt  it. 

*'  Of  all  the  tmtlis  which  philosophy  has  taught  to  men,  none 
is  more  certain  than  the  truth  of  the  advantages  of  free-trade ;  of 
all  the  follies  which  nations  have  invented  for  their  own  destruc- 
tion, none  has  been  so  suicidal  as  laws  of  protection.  It  is  as 
though  they  set  their  people  to  work  in  chains.  Doubtless  and 
indisputable  as  this  is,  and  few  as  there  are  who  in  their  con- 
sciences believe  the  contrary,  why  do  the  farmer  and  the  land- 
owner resist  the  application  of  the  doctrine  ?  Is  it  ignorance,  or 
is  it  selfishness  that  prompts  them  ?  Far  from  it.  John  Bull 
has  quite  as  generous  a  soul  as  your  merchant-manufacturer,  and 
would  make  as  great  sacrifices  for  the  service  and  protection  of 
his  country.  But  he  sees  truly,  that  if  protection  is  removed 
from  agriculture,  though  his  farm  will  not  cease  to  produce  real 
wealth,  cattle  and  com,  as  abundantly  as  before,  it  will  require 
thirty  for  twenty  of  all  his  produce  to  realize  the  rent  on  his 
lease :  a  difierence  equal  to  all  his  profits — a  difference  which 
will  ruin  and  destroy  him.  And  the  landlord,  whose  patrimony 
is  overwhelmed  with  portions  and  mortgages,  well  knows  that 
the  10  or  20  per  cent,  which  he  gives  to  his  supplicating  and  suf- 
fering tenant,  will  be  counterbalanced  by  no  like  concession  from 
the  incnmbranceis  who  devour  his  estate.  And  is  it  likely  that 
he  will  face  such  a  state  of  affairs,  or  lend  his  hand  to  bring  it 
about  ?  They  are  fools  who  think  that  this  result  would  not 
follow  a  repeal,  and  knaves  who  would  persnade  the  agriculturist 
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to  bolicTO  it.    Tlunrc  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  &1I  in  the  price ' 

-  I  ii.  . 

agricultural  produce  will,  whenever  the  repeal  comc»,  be  equal  1 
the  whole  amount  of  protection. 

"  If  the  farmer  could  see  his  rent  reduced  in  proportion  to  tl 

fall  in  the  value  of  the  produce — if  the  landowner  could  see  H 

I-  % 

,  I  interest  on  his  mortgage  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  diminutic 

i  of  his  rent,  and  if  he  could  see  the  surplus  which    remained  i 

J  ;  himself,  though  dimimshed  in  money  amount,  capable   of  pu 

j  chasing  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  the  commi 

dities  of  life  as  the  larger  money-amount  which  he  had  befo; 

!  received — if,  in  addition,  by  means  of  the  liberation  of  the  indu 

try  of  the  country,  he  could  see  the  paupers  who  are  now  devoa 

ing  his  patrimony  in  idleness  turned  to  habits  of  industry,  an 

his  rent-roll  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  price   of  all  the 

workhouse  maintenance — think  you  he  would  hesitate  a  momei 

to  accede  to  the  demand  for  free-trade  ?     Not  he.     He  wouj 

gladly  make  a  sacrifice  to  relieve  his  country  ;  but  ho  will  w 

consent  to  the  confiscation  which  Corn-Law  repeal,  unattendc 

by  other  measures,  would  produce  ;  and  he  has  good  sense  in  fa 

opposition. 

"  Wliat,  then,  are  the  measures  which  are  required   to  mal 

this  change  as  harmless  as  I  have  supposed  ?     Adjustment  of  tl 

standard,  by  means  of  which  the  injustice  would  otherwise  I 

done.     Tlie  repeal  of  the  Corn-Law  would  operate  injustice  b 

diminishing  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country,  and  increasin 

its  value  and  the  value  of  the  debts  to  be  paid  in  it.     It  is  b 

maintaining  the  measure  of  value  at  a  constant  equality,  tha 

contracts  are  to  be  kept  at  integrity ;  and  this  cannot  be  don 

consistently  with  any  measure  of  free-trade,  without  altering  th 

standard  of  the  coin.     Free -trade,  by  letting  out  the  excess  < 

our  circulation,  would  reduce  our  prices  to  the  level  of  neigh 

bouring  nations.     The  money  that  remained  would  advance  i: 

value ;  and  the  only  means  of  preventing  this  advance,  and  th 

injustice  attending  it,  would  be  to  reduce  its  weight,  and  to  mak 

the  diminished  quantity  into  the  same  number  of  pieces  as  th 

previous  currency  had  consisted  of.     Prices  would  then  rcmai: 

steady ;  the  exchangeable  value  of  gold,   reckoned  in  ouncei 
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would  advance,  but  the  number  of  coins  of  a  given  denomination 
which  an  ounce  should  be  made  into  might  be  so  regulated  as  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  coin,  and  consequently  of  the  debts, 
unaltered. 

^^  Let  us  have  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  on  this  subject. 
Gold  is  a  commodity,  which  is  valuable  in  exchange  for  other 
goods  according  to  its  abundance  or  scarcity ;  and  the  quantity 
which  will  remain  in  this  country,  either  with  or  without  the 
tariff,  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  its  pieces,  but  on  the 
weight  of  the  whole  as  raw  bullion.  The  stamp  on  the  current 
coin  gives  it  no  value  either  at  home  or  abroad,  except  that  at 
home  it  makes  it  a  good  tender  for  debts.  It  denotes  only  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  piece  on  which  it  is  impressed,  and 
saves  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  assaying  it.  If  a  bullock 
sells  for  an  ounce  oi  gold,  which  is  coined  into  four  pieces  and 
called  sovereigns,  it  will  not  the  less  sell  for  an  ounce  of  gold, 
though  Government  coin  it  into  eight  pieces  and  call  them  sove- 
reigns also.  So,  also,  it  matters  not  for  purposes  of  present  ex- 
change whether  gold  is  plentiful ;  for  as  a  man  buys  so  he  sells  : 
and  therefore,  if  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  gold  the  price  of  a 
bullock  advance  from  one  ounce  to  two  ounces,  the  vendor  will 
gain  nothing  by  the  advance ;  for  the  two  ounces  will  produce 
no  more  to  him  when  he  parts  with  them  for  other  goods,  than 
one  ounce  would  have  done  before  the  advance.  But  it  is  upon 
the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  in  its  various  forms — ^but  ospo- 
cially  in  the  cases  of  landlord  and  tenant,  mortgager  and  mort- 
gagee, tax-payer  and  tax-rcceiver, — that  fluctuations  in  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  or  alterations  in  the  weight  of  coin,  operate  to 
produce  justice  or  injustice,  and  to  alter  or  maintain  the  spirit  of 
the  contracts  of  the  people ;  for  though  it  is  true  in  fact  that  the 
contracts  of  the  people  are  made  for  gold,  they  are  made  so  in 
obedience  to  the  law  which  has  given  us  that  metal  as  a  measure 
of  value,  that  metal  being  itself  never  the  object,  but  merely  the 
instrument  of  the  contract ;  and  all  that  I  contend  for  is  this,  that 
if  in  pursuance  of  a  system  of  free-trade  we  alter  the  value  of  the 
gold  by  reducing  its  quantity,  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to 
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adjust  the  value  of  the  coin  in  which  our  debts  are  contracted  bj 
reducing  its  weight. 

^^  It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  all  reasoners  on  this  subject,  that  v 
a  measure  of  value  from  year  to  year,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  nothing  is  so  steady  and  constant  as  gold,  nothing  » 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  as  com ;  whilst  as  a  measure  of  value 
from  century  to  century,  we  have  no  measure  so  changeable  is 
gold,  and  none  so  certain  as  com. 

"  Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  a  very  recent  instance — ^in  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act— we  have  applied  the  principle  that 
I  am  here  contending  for,  on  an  extensive  scale  and  in  a  very 
scientific  way,  avoiding  alike  the  fluctuations  of  com,  of  bullion, 
and  of  money.  It  will  be  observed,  that  of  all  the  contracts  sub- 
sisting in  the  country  from  an  ancient  period,  none  has  main- 
tained its  integrity  and  the  intention  of  the  contractors  so  wdl  as 
that  between  the  Church  and  the  people  ;  none  has  advanced  so 
steadily  with  our  prosperity,  or  receded  so  steadily  with  our  dis- 
tress. The  feudal  rack-rents  which  the  customs  of  the  various 
manors  of  the  country  fixed  in  a  money-name,  have  dwindled 
into  insignificance,  whilst  the  tenth  of  the  Church,  fixed  by  refe- 
rence to  com,  has  outgrown  them  a  Inindredfold.  To  abolish 
the  unchristian  contests  between  tlie  Church  and  her  p>eoplc,  it 
lately  became  advisable  to  change  the  nature  of  her  endowment, 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  permanent  charge  ;  and  for  once,  to  the 
credit  of  John  Bull's  arithmetic,  he  has  done  a  wise  thing.  He 
has  not  given  her  an  annuity  in  pounds  sterling,  which  might  in 
process  of  time  change  w^ith  the  value  of  gold  or  the  constitution 
of  the  coinage,  but  he  has  contracted  to  give  her  the  value,  in 
gold,  of  a  certain  quantity  of  com  ;  and  he  has  been  wise  enough 
to  neutralize  the  (imiual  inequality  which  varying  seasons  might 
produce,  by  giving  her  the  average  of  seven  years.  And  so  the 
contract  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  if  gold  become  scarce  and 
prices  low,  the  Church  gets  a  small  quantity  of  gold  ;  if  gold 
increases  and  prices  rise,  she  gets  gold  in  proportion.  If  this 
arrangement  had  not  been  made  with  the  Church — if  wc  had 
contracted  to  give  her  a  fixed  amount  of  g(.»ld,  or  of  money  »>f  a 
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certain  name,  then,  with  every  change  in  the  state  of  the  gold 
market,  and  with  every  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  coin, 
her  revenue  would  have  changed  also,  and  under  the  recent 
change  of  the  tariff,  would  certainly  have  increased  10  per  cent, 
at  least. 

'*  If  hetween  the  Church  and  the  people  such  a  contract  was 
advisable,  why  not  between  the  people  and  the  Government? 
Surely  our  debt  is  not  likely  to  be  suddenly  paid !  If  the  price 
of  com,  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  had  been  taken  as  the 
measure  in  which  our  war-debts  had  been  contracted,  our  national 
engagements  would  at  this  moment  have  pressed  with  less  than 
half  (we  might  almost  say  a  third)  of  their  present  burden.  If 
the  value  of  any  other  production  of  industry,  such  as  calico  or 
woollen  (which  I  admit  would  not  have  been  a  fair  measure),  had 
been  taken  as  the  standard,  our  debt  would  not  have  pressed  us 
with  a  tenth,  nay,  scarcely  with  a  twentieth  of  its  present 
burden. 

"  "What  are  the  causes  of  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer  ? — 
First,  increasing  population  and  production  at  home,  which 
increase  the  demand  for  gold,  and  reduce  prices ;  second,  increas- 
ing population  and  production  abroad,  which  increase  the  demand 
for  gold,  and  reduce  prices ;  third,  hostile  tarifis,  which  increase 
the  prices  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  established,  and, 
pro  tantOy  reduce  ours ;  fourth,  diminished  fertility  of  t&e  mines 
of  South  America  (ay,  it  is  little  known  how  much  diminished), 
which  also  enhances  the  value  of  gold  to  all  the  world,  and 
reduces  prices ;  fifth,  increased  consumption  of  gold  for  all  ])ur- 
poses  of  luxury,  which  also  reduces  the  prices  of  the  world ; 
sixth,  approximation  to  free  trade  in  our  own  country,  which,  by 
pulling  down  the  wall  of  protection  which  upheld  or  containc<l 
our  inflated  circulation,  diminishes  our  proportion  of  gold, 
increases  the  value  of  what  remains,  and  reduces  prices.  Those 
causes  are  still  progressing ;  and  if  Government  suppose  either 
that  we  ought  or  that  we  can  continue  to  pay  our  debts  in  gold 
at  £.3  17*.  I0\d.  to  the  oimce,  let  them  try:  before  all  the 
world  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  they  attempt  an  impossi- 
bUity." 
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During  the  lost  eighteen  months,  the  Morning  Herald,  a  jour- 
nal not  previously  regarded  as  a  very  high  authority  on  eco- 
nomical questions,  has  contained  articles  on  commercial  policy 
which  have  attracted  considerable  attention.  Their  author  has 
advocated  reo/,  because  reciprocal  free-trade,  with  great  ability 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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LETTER  X.         ,  ; '   ' 

TO 

NASSAU   WILLIAM  SENIOR,  Esq. 

IN  REPLY  TO  THE  ARTICLE, 

"FREE   TRADE  AND  RETALIATION," 

IN  TRB 


/  'V  ^ 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CLVII. 

My  Dear  Senior, 

Amongst  candid  inquirers,  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  a  scientific  controversy, 
to  whichsoever  side  the  victory  may  lean,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  terminate  advantageously  to  both   parties.      Covetous 
of  the  approbation  awarded  to  the  successful  advocates  of 
truth,  and  solicitous  to  shun  the  discredit  which  ultimately 
awaits  the  propagators  of  error,  I  received  with  unmixed 
satisfaction  your  announcement  at  the  Political  Economy 
Club,  that  it  was  your  intention  to  reply  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  the  principles  of  commercial  policy  which  I  had 
advanced  in  the  series  of    Letters  published  under   the 
title  of  "The  Budget.^    I  at  once  perceived  that,  whether 
attended  with  success  or  with  failure,  the  proposed  refutation 
would  prove  beneficial  to  myself.      I  felt  that,  in  the  event 
of  your  success,  I  should  be  enabled  to  correct  the  miscon- 
ceptions into  which  I  might  have  fallen,  and  to  escape  the 
discredit  of  continuing  to  advocate  error ;  and  I  ventured 
to  hope,  that,  in  the  event  of  your  failure,  the  positions 
which  so  able  \  inomist  could  not 
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successfully  assail,  might  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  ii 
harmony   with   the    established    doctrines    of    conunerdil 

science. 

The  satisfaction  communicated  by  the  announcement  of 
your  intention  to  reply  to  "  The  Budget,^  the  p«iisal  of  the 
reply  did  not  abate.  My  satisfaction,  however,  was  acooo- 
panied  with  something  of  surprise  upon  finding  that  you  hid 
failed  to  correct  your  original  error  of  confounding  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  exchange  which  I  had  borrowed  ham 
Ricardo,  with  the  theory  of  the  mercantile  eooDomistL 
You  may  remember,  that  when  you  first  hazarded  at  the 
Political  Economy  Club  the  assertion,  that  the  reciprocal 
theory,  as  presented  in  ^*  The  Budget,^  was  a  reproduction  of 
the  old  mercantile  system,  I  distinctly  disavowed  all  con- 
currence or  participation  in  the  doctrines  thus  imputed  to 
me ;  and  you  can  scarcely  have  forgotten,  that  in  the  ooune 
of  the  discussions  upon  the  series  of  questions  proposed  by 
some  of  the  most  able  members  of  the  Club,  it  was  shown, 
with  an  accuracy  of  logical  exposition  to  which  I  can  make 
no  pretensions,  that  the  principles  of  international  exchange, 
which,  in  common  with  more  distinguished  economists,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  and  to  establish,  have  no  con* 
ceivable  connection  with  the  exploded  theory,  that  wealth 
Consists  in  the  precious  metals.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  formal  and  confident  reiteration  of  the  statement  that  I 
have  reproduced  the  mercantile  system,  is  a  mistake  which 
you  will  yourself  regret,  but  of  which  I  have  the  less  cause 
to  complain,  since,  while  making  the  reassertion,  you  show 
it  to  be  erroneous. 

You  present  us  with  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of 
Joshua  Gee,  and  you  inform  us  that  the  mercantile  system 
is  well  explained  by  him  in  the  following  propositions, 
namely — ^*  that  the  surest  way  for  a  nation  to  increase  its 
riches  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of  such  foreign  com* 
modities  as  may  be  raised  at  home;''  that  «*  the  right  way 
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of  judging  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  riches  of  the' 
nation  by  the  trade  we  drive  with  foreigners,  is  to  examine 
whether  we  receive  money  from  them,  or  send  money  to 
them ;"  and  that  "  the  importation,  from  places  which 
endeavour  to  keep  out  our  manufactures,  of  hemp,  flax, 
iron,  and  timber,  draws  a  very  great  treasure  annually  out 
of  this  kingdom  ."^ 

Now,  in  showing  that  these  are  the  cardinal  positions  of 
the  mercantile  system,  you  show  that  that  system  is  not 
the  system  reproduced  in  "  The  Budget.*"  The  principles 
which  I  have  advanced  in  that  publication,  are  reproduc- 
tions of  the  Uicardo  doctrine  of  international  exchange,  and 
are  directly  the  reverse  of  those  contained  in  your  quotation 
from  Joshua  Gee. 

I  have  not  stated  in  **  The  Budget,**  that "  the  surest  way  for 
a  nation  to  increase  its  riches  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
such  foreign  commodities  as  may  be  produced  at  home.^  The 
whole  scope  and  purport  of  that  publication  is,  to  show  that 
wealth  can  only  be  increased  by  increasing  the  efficacy  of  la- 
bour ;  that  the  surest  way  by  which  that  efficacy  can  be  in- 
creased, is  to  give  free  scope  to  the  international  divisions  of 
employment ;  and  that  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities  diminish  the  riches  of  a  country  in  all 
cases  except  those  in  which  they  may  so  operate  as  to  restore 
to  domestic  labour  that  proportionate  power  of  commanding 
foreign  productions  which  may  be  due  to  its  superior  efficacy, 
and  of  which,  from  accidental  circumstances,  it  may  have 
been  deprived. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  advanced  by  me  in  any  way 
analogous  to  the  doctrine,  that  "  foreign  trade  enriches 
or  impoverishes  a  country  by  causing  a  balance  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  be  received  or  to  be  paid.^  My  conclusions 
are  uniformly  derived  from  the  principles  established  by 
Ricardo,  that  international  exchange  resolves  into  a  trade  of 
barter,  and  that  there  can  be  no  balance  of  trade  beyond 
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that  casual  and  slight  movement  of  the  precious  metab 
which  is  requisite  in  order  to  bring  the  currencies  of  dif^ 
ferent  countries  to  par. 

I  have  not  af&rmed  that  ^^  the  importation  of  hemp,  flaif 
iron,  and  timber  from  countries  which  exclude  our  mi- 
nufactures,  causes  treasure  to  be  abstracted  from  the  king- 
dom.^ On  the  contrary,  I  have  entered  into  detailed  and 
somewhat  elaborate  illustrations  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
that  the  unrestricted  importation  of  materials  employed  is 
reproduction  augments  the  efficacy  of  our  labour,  and  in- 
creases our  command  over  all  foreign  conmiodities,  includ- 
ing the  precious  metals. 

I  now  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  self-refutation  which  the  curiosities  of 
literature  contain.  After  affirming  that  **  The  Budget**  is  a 
reproductioq  of  the  mercantile  system,  and  showing  that, 
according  to  that  system,  wealth  consists  in  the  precious 
metals,  and  is  increased  or  diminished  as  international  «l- 
change  causes  a  balance  in  the  precious  metals  to  be  received 
or  to  be  paid,  you  proceed  to  say,  "  Since  the  preceding 
observations  were  written.  Colonel  Torrens  has  published  a 
postscript,  in  which  he  leaves  the  precious  metals  out  of  the 
question.  The  plausibility,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  errws 
contained  in  his  postscript  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  his 
exclusion  of  the  use  of  money.  By  this  exclusion  alone  is 
he  able  to  represent  international  exchange  as  depending  on 
demand  and  supply,  instead  of  on  cost  of  producticHi.^ 
Will  you  admit  and  correct  the  misconception  into  which  you 
have  fallen  ?  or,  will  you,  with  self-complacent  seriousness, 
continue  to  re^assert  that  a  theory  of  international  exchange 
which  excludes  the  precious  metals,  and  which  cannot  be  ex* 
plained  except  upon  the  assumption  that  the  precious  metals 
are  non-existent,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  theory  built  upon 
the  assumption  that  wealth  consists  of  the  precious  metals  ? 

The  misconceptions  into  which  you  have  fallen  respecting 
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the  principles  developed  in  Ricardo^s  chapter  upon  Foreign 
Trade,  are  more  extraordinary  and  less  excusable  than  those 
into  which  you  incautiously  slide  in  your  over  hasty  advance 
to  refute  "  The  Budget"  After  having  imputed  to  me  various 
doctrines  regarding  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  precious  metals,  which  I  never  entertained,  you 
proceed  to  say,  *^  Many  of  our  readers  may  think  that  no 
answer  need  be  made  to  the  theory  that  the  local  value  of 
the  precious  metals  depends  upon  what  Colonel  Torrens 
calls  their  distribution ;  that  is,  upon  the  comparative 
amount  of  them  in  each  country.  But  that  theory  is 
favoured  by  Mr.  Ricardo  in  some  unguarded  expressions, 
particularly  in  his  chapter  on  Foreign  Trade.  It  is  main- 
tained, in  express  terms,  by  the  late  Mr.  Mill.  An  opinion 
so  supported  cannot  be  safely  neglected." 

Now,  the  simple  matter  of  fact  is,  that  neither  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo, nor  Mr.  Mill,  nor  myself,  ever  maintained,  upon  any 
occasion,  the  doctrine  that  the  local  value  of  the  precious 
metals  depends  upon  the  comparative  amount  of  them  in 
each  country.  The  doctrine  r^arding  the  local  value  of 
money,  established  by  Ricardo,  illustrated  by  Mill,  and  bor- 
rowed by  myself,  is,  that  the  precious  metals  have  a  con- 
stant tendency  so  to  distribute  themselves  throughout  the 
commercial  world  as  to  bring  the  currencies  of  different 
countries  to  par;  or,  in  other  words,  to  cause  an  ounce  of 
gold  in  London  to  purchase  (subject  to  a  slight  correction 
on  account  of  carriage)  a  bill  of  exchange  for  an  ounce  of 
gold,  pajrable  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  or  Hamburgh.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  when  any  disturbing  cause  has  so 
contracted,  or  so  expanded  the  currency  of  any  particular 
country,  as  to  raise  or  depress  its  value  in  relation  to  the 
currencies  of  other  countries,  then,  in  that  country,  prices 
will  either  fall  below  or  rise  above  their  previous  level, 
until  the  influx  6r  efflux  of  bullion,  as  the  case  ipay  be, 
shall  have  restored  the  exchanges  to  par,  and  commerce  to  a 
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trade  of  barter.  That  this  is  substantially  the  doctiiiie  i^ 
garding  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  propounded 
by  Ricardo,  the  following  quotations  from  his  profound 
and  original  chapter  upon  Foreign  Trade^  will  abundandj 
establish  :•— 

**  Gold  and  silver  having  been  chosen  for  the  genenl 
medium  of  circulation,  they  are,  by  the  competitioo  of 
commerce,  distributed  in  such  proportions  amon^^  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world,  as  to  accommodate  themselvci 
to  the  natural  traffic  which  would  take  place  if  no  such 
metals  existed,  and  the  trade  between  countries  were  purdy 
a  trade  of  barter. 

^*  The  improvement  of  a  manufacture  in  any  country 
tends  to  alter  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world :  it  tends  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  commodities,  at  the  same  time  that  it  raises  genend 
prices  in  the  country  where  the  improvement  takes  place. 

**  Besides  the  improvements  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
there  are  various  other  causes  which  are  constantly  operating 
on  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  which  interfere  with  the 
equilibrium  and  the  relative  value  of  money.  Bounties  on 
exportation  or  importation,  new  taxes  on  commodities, 
sometimes  by  their  direct,  and  at  other  times  by  their  indi- 
rect operation,  disturb  the  natural  trade  of  barter,  and  pro- 
duce a  consequent  necessity  for  importing  or  exporting 
money,  in  order  that  prices  may  be  accommodated  to  the 
natural  course  of  commerce ;  and  this  effect  is  produced,  not 
only  in  the  country  in  which  the  disturbing  cause  takes  place, 
but  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  country  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 

"  This  will,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  different  value 
of  money  in  different  countries  ;  it  will  explain  to  us  why 
the  prices  of  home  commodities,  and  those  of  great  bulk,  are, 
independently  of  other  causes,  higher  in  those  countries 
where  manufactures  flourish.      Of  two  countries,  Iiavin^ 
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precisely  the  same  population,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
land  of  equal  fertility  in  cultivation,  with  the  same  know- 
ledge too,  of  agriculture,  the  prices  of  raw  produce  will  be 
highest  in  that  where  the  greater  skill,  and  the  better 
machinery  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  exportable  commo- 
dities. The  rate  of  profit  will  probably  differ  but  little ; 
for  wages,  or  the  real  reward  of  labour,  may  be  the  same  in 
both;  but  those  wages,  as  well  as  raw  produce,  will  be 
rated  higher  in  that  country,  into  which,  from  the  advan* 
tages  attending  skill  and  machinery,  an  abundance  of  money 
is  imported  in  exchange  for  goods. 

^^Of  two  countries,  if  one  had  the  advantage  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  of  one  quality,  and  the  other  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  of  another  quality,  there  would  be  no 
decided  influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  either ;  but  if  the 
advantage  very  heavily  preponderated  in  favour  of  either, 
the  efi\K;t  would  be  inevitable. 

"  Any  facility  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  by  which  the 
precious  metals  may  be  produced  with  a  less  quantity  of 
labour,  will  sink  the  value  of  money  generally.  It  will 
then  exchange  for  fewer  commodities  in  all  countries ;  but 
when  any  particular  country  excels  in  manufactures  so  as  to 
occasion  an  influx  of  money  towards  it,  the  value  of  money 
will  be  lower,  and  the  prices  of  com  and  of  labour  will  be 
rdatively  higher,  in  that  country  than  in  any  other. 

**  This  difference  in  the  value  of  money  will  not  be  indi* 
cated  by  the  exchange ;  bills  may  continue  to  be  negociated 
at  par,  although  the  price  of  com  and  labour  should  be  10, 
20,  or  30  per  cent  higher  in  one  country  than  in  another. 
Under  the  circumstances  supposed,  this  difference  of  prices 
is  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  exchange  can  only 
be  at  par  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  money  is  introduced 
into  the  country  excelling  iifactures,  so  as  to  raise 

the  price  of  its  co  Iab(  If  foreign  countries 

should  prohibit  t  r,  and  could  sue- 
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pies  which  you  yourself  maintain  in  your  lectures  on  tbe 
cost  of  obtaining  the  precious  metals,  if  not  quite  identical^ 
yet  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  doctrines  regarding  the  local 
value  of  money  in  different  countries  established  by  Mr. 
Ricardo.    Previously  to  the  appearance  of  your  article  in  the 
recent  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,**   I  had  con- 
ceived that  these  doctrines  were  admitted   as    establidied 
truths  by  all  accurate  thinkers  who  might  have  devoted 
adequate  attention  to  the  theory  of  international  exchange. 
The  most  recent,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  profound 
dnd  accurate  expounders  of  the  Ricardo  theory,  thus  ex- 
presses himself  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay,  cm  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  different  countries : — 

•*  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  gold  and 
silver  are  distributed  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  in  such  proportions  as  to  render  the  traffic  carried  on 
between  them  purely  a  trade  of  barter ;  and  that,  if  any  one 
of  them  possesses  peculiar  facilities  for  the  production  of 
any  commodity  that  is  universally  the  object  of  demand, 
the  general  prices  of  that  country  will  be  on  a  higher  scale 
than  that  of  the  countries  with  which  it  deals,  unless  these 
countries  possess  a  like  facility  in  the  production  of  some 
other  commodity,  which  is  equally  the  object  of  universal 
demand ;  in  which  case,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  first- 
mentioned  country  will,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,   be 
counteracted. 

"  Connected  with  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  there  is  an 
important  consideration  which  it  is  material  to  notice.  We 
have  seen  that  a  country  possessing  peculiar  facilities  in  the 
production  of  a  commodity  universally  in  demand,  acquires 
a  higher  scale  of  general  prices  than  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  with  which  it  deals;  and  that  this  higher 
scale  of  prices  will  be  brought  about  in  the  first  instance  by 
an  extraordinary  importation  of  the  precious  metals.    Now, 
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the  circumstance  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
this : — if  the  favoured  country  has  the  use  of  paper  money, 
then,  instead  of  importing  gold  under  the  circumstances 
supposed,  that  country  may  enlarge  its  circulation  of  paper. 
The  effect  to  be  produced  is,  an  alleviation  of  the  relative 
prices  of  the  two  countries.  Now,  general  prices  may  be 
as  effectually  raised  by  an  augmentation  of  paper,  as  by  an 
augmentation  of  gold.  Under  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed, there  may  therefore  take  place  an  augmentation  of 
the  paper  circulation  in  the  favoured  country,  without 
depressing  the  foreign  exchange  below  the  par  level.  This 
subject  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Ricardo*.'' 

From  the  quotations  which  I  have  thus  presented,  it  i^ 
abundantly  evident  that  the  doctrine  of  the  distribution  of 
the  precious  metals,  as  held  by  Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  fol-r 
lowers,  implies  nothing  more,  than  such  an  adjustment  of  the 
metals  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  currencies  of  different 
countries  to  par.  Your  readers  will  certainly  think  **  that 
no  answer  need  be  made  to  the  theory,  that  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  depends  upon  the  comparative  amount  of 
them  in  each  country  C  &nd  for  the  simple  reason,  that  thia 
is  a  theory  which  Ricardo  and  his  followers  never  held, 
and  which  has  no  local  habitation  beyond  your  own  inven- 
tive fancy.  The  elaborate  disquisition  into  which  you  have 
entered  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  that  the  value  of  money, 
and  the  prices  of  commodities,  are  not  affected  by  gold  re^ 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  by  silver  candlesticks  placed  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  has  no  more  bearing  upon 
Ricardo^s  theory  pf  international  exchange,  than  it  haf 
upon  Newton''s  theory  of  the  tides,  or  on  Berkeley's  theory 
of  vision. 

In  the  novel  of  Woodstock,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers, 
under  the  hallucination  that  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of 

*  Pehnington's  '*  L€iier  to  Kirkmam  Fimlat»  £»^"  p.  42. 
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Armageddon,  beat  the  air  for  an  hour.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  look  on,  a  passive,  though  not  an  unamused  spectator, 
while  you  discharge  your  heavy  statistics  against  ^  airy 
nothings,^  combat  with  phantoms,  encounter  Ricardo  in 
effigy,  and  deal  some  telling  blows  against  yourself.  Let 
us  pass  to  the  question  really  at  issue. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  esfahlidi  in 
^  The  Budget,^  are  deduced  from  the  principle  propounded 
by  Ricardo,  that  cost  of  production,  while  it  regulates  the 
value,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of  commodities  produced  in 
die  same  country,  does  not  regulate  the  value,  in  relation  to 
each  other,  of  commodities  produced  in  different  countries. 
This  principle  is,  unquestionably,  **  the  germ  of  most  of 
tiie  errors  which  have  expanded  themselves  so  vigorously 
in  my  writings  ;^  and  when  you  proceed  to  assail  it,  you 
cease  to  fence  with  shadows,  you  bring  me  to  close  quarters, 
and 

<<  Strike  a  blow  for  life  or  death." 

I  maintain,  that  the  terms  of  international  exchange  are 
r^ulated,  not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  demand  and 
supply;  you  maintain,  that  they  are  regulated,  not  by 
demand  and  supply,  but  by  cost  of  production.  My 
position  is,  that  the  relative  value  of  foreign  commodities  is 
regulated  by  a  different  rule  from  that  which  regulates  the 
relative  value  of  domestic  commodities ;  your  position  is, 
that  the  relative  value  of  foreign  commodities,  and  the 
relative  value  of  domestic  commodities,  are  regulated  by 
one  and  the  same  rule.  If  I  cannot  fairly  overthrow  your 
position,  I  shall  acknowledge  myself  vanquished :  if  I  can, 
your  candour  and  your  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  economical 
science,  will  induce  you  to  surrender. 

In  entering  upon  a  conflict  in  defence  of  the  discoveries 
of  Ricardo,  I  shall  adopt  the  precaution  of  placing  Ricardo 
himself  in  the  front  of  the  battle.     He  says : — 

^*  The  same  rule  which  regulates  the  relative  value  of 
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commodities  in  one  country,  does  not  regulate  the  relative 
value  of  the  commodities  exchanged  between  two  or  move 
countries. 

<<  In  one  and  the  same  country,  profits  are,  generally 
speaking,  always  on  the  same  level ;  or  differ  only  as  the 
employment  of  capital  may  be  more  or  less  secure  and 
agreeable.  It  is  not  so  between  different  countries.  If  the 
profits  of  capital  employed  in  Yorkshire,  should  exceed 
those  of  capital  employed  in  London,  capital  would  speedily 
move  from  London  to  Yorkshire,  and  an  equality  of  profits 
would  be  effected ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
rate  of  production  on  the  lands  of  England,  from  the 
increase  of  capital  and  population,  profits  should  fall,  it 
would  not  follow  that  capital  and  population  would  neces- 
sarily move  frc»n  England  to  Holland,  or  Spain,  or  Rusda, 
where  profits  might  be  higher. 

<<  The  quantity  of  wine  which  Portugal  shall  give  in 
exchange  for  the  cloth  of  England,  is  not  determined  by 
the  respective  quantities  of  labour  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  each,  as  it  would  be,  if  both  commodities  were 
manufactured  io  England,  or  both  in  Portugal. 

"  England  may  be  so  circumstanced,  that,  to  produce  the 
cloth,  may  require  the  labour  of  100  men  for  one  year ;  and 
if  she  attempted  to  make  the  wine^  it  might  require  the 
labour  of  120  men  for  the  same  time.  England  would 
therefore  find  it  her  interest  to  import  wine^  and  to  purchase 
it  by  the  exportation  of  doth. 

^  To  produce  the  wine  in  Portugal,  might  require  only 
the  labour  of  eighty  men  for  one  year,  and  to  produce  the 
cloth  in  the  same  country,  might  require  the  labour  of 
ninety  men  for  the  same  time.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
advantageous  for  her  to  export  wine  in  exchange  for 
doth. 

*^  Thus  England  would  give  the  produce  of  the  labour 
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of  100  men  for  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  eighty.  Sudi 
an  exchange  could  not  take  place  between  the  individuali 
of  the  same  country.  The  labour  of  100  jBnglishmeo 
cannot  be  ^ven  for  that  of  eighty  Englishmen  ;  but  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  100  Englishmen  may  be  given  fior 
the  produce  of  eighty  Portuguese,  sixty  Russians,  or  190 
East  Indians.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  a 
single  country  and  many,  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  ooo- 
sidering  the  difficulty  with  which  capital  moves  from  one 
country  to  another,  to  seek  a  more  profitable  employment, 
and  the  activity  with  which  it  invariably  passes  from  one 
province  to  another  in  the  same  country. 

''  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  advantageous  for  the  caju- 
talists  of  England,  and  to  the  consumers  in  both  coun- 
tries, that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  wine  and  doth 
should  both  be  made  in  Portugal,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  capital  and  labour  of  England  employed  in  making 
cloth  should  be  removed  to  Portugal  for  that  purpose.  In 
that  case,  the  relative  value  of  these  commodities  would  be 
regulated  by  the  same  principle  as  if  one  were  the  produce 
of  Yorkshire  and  the  other  of  London  ;  and,  in  every  case, 
if  capital  flowed  freely  towards  those  countries  where  it 
could  be  most  profitably  employed,  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  profit,  and  no  other  difierence  in  the 
real  or  labour  price  of  commodities,  than  the  additional 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  convey  them  to  the  various 
markets  where  they  were  to  be  sold.  Experience,  however, 
shows  that  the  fancied  or  real  insecurity  of  capital,  when 
not  under  the  control  of  its  owner,  together  with  the 
natural  disinclination  which  every  man  has  to  leave  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  connections  and  entrust  himself,  with 
all  his  habits  fixed,  to  a  strange  government  and  new 
laws,  check  the  emigration  of  capital.  These  feelings, 
which    I    should  be  sorry  to  see  weakened,  induce  most 
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men  of  property  to  he  satisfied  with  a  low  rate  of  profit 
in  their  own  country,  rather  than  seek  a  more  advantageous 
employment  for  their  wealth  in  foreign  nations.'" 

Such  is  the  Ricardo  doctrine  of  international  exchange. 
It  is  a  singular  and  a  somewhat  extraordinary  fact,  that  in 
coiitrovertihg  this  doctrine  you  should  have  declined  to 
grapple  with,  or  even  to  notice,  the  arguments  of  the  great 
authority  to  whom  you  are  opposed.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  answer  what,  peradventure,  you  might  have  found  un- 
answerable, you  resort  to  the  following  statement : — 

'*  In  order  to  show  the  grounds  of  our  dissent,  we  will 
endeavour  to  state  more  clearly  than  we  think  has  been 
done  by  Cdonel  Torrens,  the  principles  upon  which  inter- 
national exchange  depends.  And  we  shall  begin  by  ex- 
plaining the  term  *  cost  of  production,^  and  by  showing  that 
it  is  the  real  governor,  not  only  of  domestic,  but  of  inter- 
national commerce. 

"  Every  thing  which  can  be  produced  at  will  is  subject 
to  two  diiTerent  costs  of  production ;  the  one  the  minimum, 
below  which  prices  cannot  pemlisinently  fall ;  the  other,  the 
maximum,  beyond  which  pricei^  cannot  permanently  rise. 
The  first,  which  may  be  called  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
producer,  consists  of  the  sum  of  the  sacrificeswhich  must  be 
made ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  wages  and  profits 
which  must  be  paid  or  retained  by  the  producer,  in  order 
to  enable  or  induce  him  to  produce ;  including,  of  course, 
the  wages  of  his  own  labour,  and  the  profits  of  his  capitals 
The  second,  which  may  be  called  the  cost  of  production  to 
the  consumer  or  purchaser,  consists  of  the  sum  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  must  be  made  by  the  consumer,  if,  instead  of 
purchasing,  he  produce  for  himself.  So  far  as  the  price  of 
a  commodity  is  not  affected  by  any  natural  or  artificial 
monopoly,  it  coincides  with  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
producer.  Were  it  lower,  he  would  cease  to  produce. 
Were  it  higher,  his  employment  would  afford  more  than 

L    L 
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average  profit  or  Hnrtiges^  and  rival  producers  would  cnmi 
into  it  and  undersell  one  another.  That  this  is  true  with 
respect  to  domestic  commerce,  is  obvious;  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  is  equally  true  with  req>ect  to  int^mationsl 
eommerce.^ 

*  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  stop  to  inquire  whether 
the  explanation  of  the  cost  of  production  which  you  have 
given  in  the  above  passage  be  strictly  ccHxect,  becaoK^ 
even  upon  your  own  showing,  cost  of  production  is  pie> 
eluded  from  xegulating  international  exchange.  «*  So  far 
aa  the  price  of  a  commodily  is  not  affected  by  ntny  naiural 
or  artificial  monopoly j  it  coincides  with  the  cosi  of  pro* 
duction  to  the  consumer*  Were  it  lowers  he  would  cease 
to  produce  ;  were  it  higher^  his  employment  would  qffbfd 
more  than  average  wages  or  projUs^  and  rival  producers 
would  crowd  in  and  undersell  one  another."^ 

This  is  tantamount  to  affirming,  that  cost  of  production 
does  not  determine  the  value  in  relation  to  each  other  of 
commodities  produced  in  different  countries.    If  the  prices 
of  commodities  produced  in  different  countries  were  not 
affected  by  any  natural  or  artificial  monopoly ;  and  if  when 
the  prices  of  the  commodities  of  different  countries  exceeded 
thecoBtof  production  to  theproducers  in  different  proportions, 
rival  producers  could  crowd  in,  then  the  relative  value  of 
commodities  produced  in  different  countries  would  conform 
to  the  relative  cost  of  their  production.    But  commodities 
produced  in  different  countries  are,  so  far  as  regards  their 
relation  to  each  other,  in  the  same  predicament  as  dom^tic 
commodities  when  produced  under  the  influence  of  mono- 
poly.    When  "  their  prices  exceed  their  productive  costs  in 
different  proportion,  rival  producers  ^  cannof  crowd  in  and 
undersell  one  another.^    In  showing  that  the  absence  of 
monopoly,  and  the  competition  of  rival  producers,  are  the 
qonditions  under  which  the  prices  of  commodities  conform 
U>  their  productive  cost,  you  have  shown  that  productive 
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co6t  cannot  regulate  the  value  in  relation  to  each  other,  of 
commodities  produced  in  different  countries;  and  have 
adopted,  to  all  intents  and  purpose,  the  Ricardo  principle  of 
international  exchange.  > 

The  proofs  which  you  bring  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  your  position,  that  cost  of  production  is  the 
real  governor,  not  only  of  domestic  but  of  intematioiial 
commerce^  are  signally  irrelevant.  You  say,  *<  The  £ng^ 
lish  spinner  sells  his  yams  to  the  French  importer  at  pre^ 
dsely  the  same  price  which  he  charges  to  his  English 
customer.  The  French  weaver  sells  his  dlks  to  the  English 
importer  at  exactly  the  same  price  which  he  charges  to  his 
French  customer.  In  many  cases,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  knows  for  what  market  he  is  producing,  or  to  whom  he 
is  selling.  He  sells  to  a  broker,  and  seldom  knows  whether 
his  product  is  to  be  consumed  in  England,  or  France,  or 
America.  There  is,  in  reality,  no  difference  between  the 
principles  which  regulate  foreign  and  those  which  regulate 
domestic  exchanges.^ 

Now  this  passage,  instead  of  disproving  the  Ricardo 
theory  of  international  exchange,  proves  that  you  have  not 
formed  to  yoursdf  an  adequate  conception  of  what  that 
theory  is.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  not,  as  you  enxK. 
n6oudy  suppose,  whether  an  English  spinner  sells  his  yarn 
at  the  same  price  in  the  markets  of  France  as  in  those  of 
England ;  or,  whether  the  French  weaver  sells  his  silks  at 
the  same  price  in  England  as  in  France.  The  question  i% 
will  the  English  yam  produced  by  a  given  quantity  of 
labour,  sell  in  the  markets,  both  of  England  and  of  France,  at' 
the  same  price  at  which  the  French  silks,  produced  by  the^ 
same  quantity  of  labour,  sell  in  the  markets  both  of  France^ 
and  of  England?  If  this  question  can  be  answered  in  tb# 
affirmative,  your  case  is  proved—if  it  must  be  answered  Itt 
the  negative,  my  case  is  proved^  > 
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Now  this  questKHi,  upon  whidb,  as  far  as  principle  b  ood- 
eerned,  the  whole  controversy  between  us  turns,  has  been  m- 
swered  by  yourself  against  yoimielf.  You  tell  us^  that  tlie 
quantity  of  yam  produced  in  England  by  the  labour  of  900 
inen»  will  purchase  in  the  markets  of  France  and  of  T^tigi^inl 
the  same  amount  of  silver  which  can  be  purchased  in  tbc»e 
markets  by  the  quantity  of  silk  produced  in  France  by  the 
labour  of  300,  According  to  your  own  showings,  the  price  «t 
which  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  SOO  Engliahmen  sells  m 
the  markets  both  of  England  and  of  France,  is  the  same  prios 
at  which,  in  the  same  markets,  the  produce  of  the  labour  ot 
800  Frenchmen  may  be  purchased.  A  merchant  sells  Bri* 
tish  goods,  produced  by  200,  and,  with  the  price  whkb 
they  realize,  purchases  French  goods  produced  by  SOO.  If 
things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
then,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  value  of  an 
English  commodity,  the  productive  cost  of  whicb^  is  the 
labour  of  SOO,  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  a  French  codh 
modity,  the  productive  cost  of  which  is  the  labour  of  800. 
It  follows  as  a  necessary  and  self-evident  conclusion,  from 
your  own  admissions,  and  from  the  principles  which  you 
have  yourself  established,  that  cost  of  production,  while  it 
governs  domestic,  does  not  govern  foreign  exchanges. 

You  make  other  self-nullifying  admissions.  You  admit 
that  the  terms  of  international  exchange  would  be  governed, 
not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  demand  and  supply,  pro- 
vided commerce  were  confined  to  two  countries  and  to  two 
articles.  Now,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  to  your 
entire  satisfaction,  that  this  admission  puts  you  out  of 
court.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misconception  or  mis- 
statement, I  will  present  the  admission  in  your  own  words, 
and  proceed  to  show,  from  your  own  principles,  and  fix>m 
your  own  facts,  that  that  which  you  affirm  to  be  true  when 
commerce  is  confined  to  two  countries  and  to  two  articles. 
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is  equally  true  when  commerce  is  extended  to  many  coun- 
tries and  to  many  articles.  The  following  is  your  very 
remarkable  admission  :— 

*^  Colonel  Torrens  now  leaves  the  precious  metals  out  of 
the  question,  and  maintains  that  if  two  countries,  which  he 
calls  England  and  Cuba,  exchanged  only  two  commodities, 
England  being  the  sole  producer  of  commodity  A,  called 
doth,  and  Cuba  the  sole  producer  of  commodity  B,  called 
sugar,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  either  to  retaliate  a  duty 
imposed  by  the  other.  This  we  believe  to  be  true.  The 
prices  of  the  two  commodities  in  question  would  be  governed, 
not  by  the  permanent  regulation  of  price  cost  of  production, 
but  by  the*  accidental  and  disturbing  cause,  demand  and 
supply.  Any  diminution  of  supply,  the  demand  not  hav« 
ing  been  previously  diminished,  would  raise  the  value  6f 
either  commodity ;  any  diminution  of  demand,  the  supply 
not  having  been  previously  diminished,  would  sink  it,  and 
vice  versa.  In  the  supposed  case,  if  England  wanted  more 
sugar,  she  could  only  get  it  by  sending  more  cloth ;  and  as 
the  increased  supply  would  lower  the  price,  she  would  have 
to  give  more  cloth  than  before  for  the  same  quantity  of 
sugar.  If  the  English  Grovemment  were  to  lay  on  a  duty 
on  the  export  of  cloth — that  is  to  say,  make  every  exporter 
pay  for  the  permisrion  to  export  it,  the  export  would  dimi- 
nish, the  value  would  rise,  and  the  Cuba  people  must  give 
more  sugar  for  a  given  quantity.  If  the  English  Govern- 
ment were  to  impose  a  duty  on  sugar — that  is  to  say,  to 
make  every  consumer  of  sugar  pay  a  tax  for  the  permission 
to  use  it,  the  consumption  would  diminish,  the  value  would 
fall,  and  the  Cuba  people  must  give  more  sugar  for  a  given 
quantity  of  cloth.  By  a  retldiatory  duty  on  the  export  of 
sugar,  or  on  the  import  of  cloth,  Cuba  might  neutralize 
these  efforts,  and  the  result  might  be  to  make  sugar  and 
cloth  exchange  again  in  the  same  prc^XHrtions,  though  in 
diminished  quantities.^ 
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In  all  that  is  contained  in  the  above  passage  I  entirelj 
concur.     When  commerce  is  confined  to  two  ominCries  cr 
two  commodities,  our  opinions  regarding  the  laws  wlndi 
govern  international   exchanges  are  identical.     You  dis- 
tinctly affirm  that^  were  commerce  thus  limited^  the  xdstiTe 
value  of  the  commodities  produced  in  the  two  differoit 
countries  would  be  determined  by  demand  and  supplj  ;  and, 
subject  to  the  same  limitation,  you  adopt  the  principle^ 
that  when  import  duties  are  imposed  on  one  side  only,  tfaejr 
alter  the  terms  of  the  interchange  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
other  side,  and  that,  when  retaliatory  or  countervailing  im- 
port duties  are  imposed  on  the  other  side,  the  terms  of  the 
interchange  are  restored  to  what  may  be  called  the  par  of 
perfect  freedom.     You  contend,  however,  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  true  ^^  only  on  the  supposition  that  each  countty 
possesses  against  the  other  a  strict  monopoly ;  a  monopoly 
unaffected  by  the  existence  of  any  third  market,  or  any 
third  commodity  capable  of  serving  as  a  medium  of  ex« 
change.    Each  is  supposed  to  be  willing  to  receive  only  one 
commodity,  and  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  it  from  any 
other  source  except  the  one  other  country  to  which  its  com- 
merce is  confined.     When  Colonel  Torrens  attempts  to  de- 
duce practical  inferences  from  this  hypothesis ;  when  be 
affirms  that  in  real  life  the  terms  of  international  exchanges 
are  determined,  not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  demand 
and  supply ;  when  he  asserts  that  the  country  which  im- 
poses the  highest  duties  will  have  her  demand  for  the  pro- 
duct of  other  countries  diminished  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  that  in  which  the  demand  for  her  own  productions  is 
diminished  in  other  countries,  and  that  the  effect  will  be  an 
alteration  in  the  terms  of  the  international  exchanges  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  imposing  the  highest,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  country  imposing  the  lower  duties  ;— 
we  utterly  dissent  from  and  repudiate  his  doctrine.^ 

I  proceed  to  show  that  your  utter  dissent  and  repudiation 
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are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  facts  and  principles  which 
you  have  yourself  established ;  and  that  the  doctrine  which 
you  admit  to  be  true  under  the  hypothesis  that  commerce  is 
confined  to  two  countries  and  two  commodities,  is  equally 
true  when  commerce  is  extended  to  many  countries  and 
many  commodities. 

In  your  article,  "  Free  Trade  and  Retaliation,^  the  fol- 
lowing passages  occur  :^^'  If  we  were  asked,  why  does  one 
ton  of  copper  generally  exchange  for  five  tons  of  lead  ?  we 
should  immediately  answer,  for  the  same  reason  which 
causes  one  bushel  of  wheat  generally  to  exchange  for  two 
bushels  of  barley ;  namely,  that  it  costs  as  much,  in  wages 
and  profits,  or  to  use  another  nomenclature,  in  labour  and 
abstinence,  to  produce  one  ton  of  copper  as  five  tons  of 
lead ;  and  one  bushel  of  wheat,  as  two  bushels  of  barley .^^ 
*^  Gold  and  silver  are  more  than  one-third  dearer  in  France 
than  in  England.  It  costs  a  Frenchman  more  labour  to 
obtain  two  ounces  of  silver  than  it  costs  an  Englishman  to 
obtain  three.'' .  **  Colonel  Torrens  states  with  perfect  truth, 
that  the  main  cause  which  renders  the  value  of  money,  in 
relation  to  labour,  difierent  in  different  countries,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  different  degrees  of  efficacy  with  which,  ia 
different  countries,  labour  is  applied." 

Now  from  your  principle,  that  cost  of  production  is  re»- 
solvable  into  labour  and  abstinence;  and  from  your  fact, 
that  the  labour  of  two  in  England  produces  the  same  effect 
as  the  labour  of  three  in  France,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  to  whatever  number  of  articles,  and  to 
whatever  number  of  countries  commerce  may  extend,  the 
terms  of  international  exchange  will  be  governed,  not  by 
cost  of  production,  but  by  supply  and  demand.  In  order 
to  show  this  more  clearly,  us  briefly  revert  to  the  Cuba 
case  to  which  you  ^^^ve  re 

England  and  (  is  now  assumed,  exchange  pro^ 

ductions   not  otAf  other,  but   with  all  other 
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coiiimerdal  countries ;  in  EogUuid,  the  labour  and  abfr 
nence  of  200  produce  800  bales  ci  manufiKUiTBd  gooii^ 
.which)  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  ntrJiange  far  800 
of  gold ;  in  Cuba,  the  labour  and  aharinptice  ot  SOO, 
800  casks  of  tropical  produce,  which  also  oonmiaBd  900 
ounces  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  the  w<x>ld. 

You  wiU  observe,  that  the  circumstances  ^Kcified  in  At 
above  case  are  in  strict  conformity  with  your  own  princ^ple^ 
and  with  your  own  facts.  Your  principle^  that  cost  d 
production  is  resolvable  into  labour  and  abstinence;  and 
your  fact,  that  in  different  countries  the  produce  of  the  same 
quantities  of  labour  commands  different  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals,  are  adopted  to  the  letter.  Conunene, 
instead  of  being  confined  tp  two  countries,  and  to  two  con- 
modities,  is  extended  to  all  countries,  and  to  all  exportable 
commodities.  Let  me  entreat  your  attention,  while  I 
proceed  to  show  you,  by  a  reference  to  the  case  thus  fiamed, 
that  the  doctrine  which  you  utterly  dissent  firom  and 
pudiate,  is  not  only  true  in  itself,  but  follows,  as  a 
conclusion,  from  the  premises  which  you  have  yourself 
supplied. 

England,  with  the  quantity  of  manufactured  goods,  the 
productive  cost  of  which  is  the  labour  and  abstinence  of 
SOO,  purchases  300  ounces  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  ;  and  with  these  800  ounces,  purchases  in  Cuba,  the 
quantity  of  sugar,  or  of  coffee,  or  of  tobacco,  the  productive 
cost  of  which  is  the  labour  and  abstinence  of  300.  Are  you 
prepared  to  deny  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
unequal  to  each  other?  Will  you,  after  due  consideration, 
be  disposed  to  affirm,  that  a  commodity  which  exchanges 
for  300  ounces  of  gold  will  not  exchange  for  another  com- 
modity which  also  exchanges  for  300  ounces  of  gold  ?  You 
must  make  up  your  mind  either  valiantly  to  reassert  tliis 
contradiction,  or  else  fairly  to  admit  that  when  commerce 
extends  to  all  countries,  and  to  all  commodities,  the  cost 
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of  production  is  not  the  regulator  of   international  ex- 
change. 

The  accuracy  of  your  statements  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  correctness  of  your  logic.  You  assert,  that 
in  considering  the  important  question  of  international  ex- 
change, I  confine  my  attention  to  two,  or  at  most  to  three 
countries ;  and  that  I  fail  to  consider  the  manner  and  the 
degree  in  which  the  changes  in  their  mutual  intercourse 
would  affect  their  commercial  relations  with  other  nationsi 
Now,  the  question  whether  I  have  or  have  not  confined 
my  attention  to  two,  or  at  most  three  countries,  and  failed 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  their  mutual  intercourse 
would  affect  their  relations  with  other  nations,  is  a  question, 
not  of  doctrine  or  of  inference,  but  of  fact,  and  one  which 
can  be  set  at  rest  only  by  a  reference  to  fact.  When  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  quoted  was  written,  the  fact 
that  the  following  passage  is  contained  in  the  publication 
which  you  were  reviewing,  had  escaped  your  recollection  :-«- 
<<  The  Cape  Colony  receives  British  goods  in  payment 
for  wine ;  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
Cape  wine  consumed  in  the  British  market,  the  greater  the 
demand  for  British  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  Cape. 
France  imposes  prohibitory  duties  upon  British  fabrics:  and, 
therefore,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  French  wine  con- 
sumed in  England,  does  not  ext^id  the  demand  for  British 
goods  in  France,  but  causes  a  larger  amount  in  the  precious 
metals  to  be  sent  from  this  to  that  country.  To  increase 
the  consumption  of  Cape  wines,  is  to  increase  the  consump^ 
tion  of  British  manufactures ;  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  French  wines,  is  to  diminish  the  supply  of  gold,  and  to 
occasion  a  general  £sU  in  prices.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the 
obvious  policy  of  this  country,  to  cause  the  wines  of  the 
Cape  colony  to  be  consumed  in  preference  to  those  of  France, 
by  laying  light  duties  upon  the  former,  and  by  imposing 
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upoo  die  latter  the  higbeBt  scale  ci  doties  whidi  the  ister* 
▼entioD  of  the  smuggler  will  admit. 

'  ^  *  No  f  say  the  advocates  of  one-sided  fi^ee  trade,  '  the 
fiiragD  demand  for  British  goods  is  increased  bjr  the  ood- 
somptioD  of  French  wines,  full  as  much  as  by  the  cooaiHnp- 
tion  of  those  of  our  own  ooloay ;  because,  as  France  will 
not  give  us  her  wines  for  nothing,  when  we  import  a  greater 
quantity  of  them,  we  must  export  a  greater  quantity  of  our 
fiibricsy  in  order  to  purchase  the  greater  quantity  of  gold 
required  by  France  in  payment^ 

^  On  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  this  doctrine  of 
those  who  deny  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  are  liable  to 
limitations  and  exceptions,  the  whole  question  of  reciprocity 
turns.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  bestow  upon  it  the 
most  careful  examination. 

*^  To  make  the  question  clear  and  distinct,  let  us  suppose^ 
in  the  first  instance,  that,  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Cape  Colony,  the  imports  of  wine,  and  the  exports  of 
cloth,  each  amount  to  500,000/. ;  and  let  us  assume  that, 
subsequently,  our  trade  with  the  Cape,  from  war  or  other 
cause,  is  suspended,  and  that,  in  consequence,  we  import  an 
additional  quantity  of  French  wine,  to  the  amount  of 
£00,000/.,  and  send  the  cloth,  which  had  formerly  paid 
for  the  Cape  wine,  to  South  America,  in  order  to  purchase 
500,000/.  in  the  precious  metals,  with  which  to  purchase  the 
wines  of  France.  The  question  now  to  be  determined  is 
this : — ^Will  the  cloth,  which  was  worth  500,000/.  when  sent 
to  the  Cape  to  pay  for  wine,  but  which  no  longer  finds  a 
market  in  that  country,  continue  to  be  worth  500,000/. 
when  sent  to  South  America  to  purchase  an  additional 
quantity  of  gold  ?  If  the  cloth,  when  sent  to  South  Ame- 
rica for  this  purpose,  continues  to  be  worth  500,000/.,  we 
must  admit  that  it  makes  no  difierence  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  British   goods  in  the  foreign 
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tnarket,  whether  we  import  wine  from  Africa  in  exchange 
for  British  goods,  or  from  France  in  exchange  for  gold 
purchased  with  British  goods.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  shall  appear  that,  when  the  cloth  is  sent  to  South  Ame- 
rica, to  purchase  additional  supplies  of  the  precious  metalsi 
it  ceases  to  be  worth  the  half  million  sterling  which  it  was 
worth  when  sent  to  the  Cape  to  pay  for  wine,  then  it  will 
become  self-evident  that  the  ultra  doctrine  of  one-sided  free 
trade  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  principles  of  commercial 
policy  which  I  have  propounded  are  correct. 

^  When  England  exchanged  doth  with  her  own  colony 
for  wine,  the  consumers  in  South  America  took  oflp  as  great 
a  quantity  of  British  cloth  as  they  were  able  and  willing 
to  purchase  at  the  then  existing  prices.  What  can  now 
render  them  able  and  willing  to  purchase  a  greater  quan« 
tity?  Nothing  but  a  reduction  of  price.  The  South 
American  market  having  been  previously  supplied  with 
British  goods  to  the  fiill  extent  of  the  demand,  an  addi- 
tional supply  is  introduced,  and  a  declension  of  price  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  with  the 
fullest  evidence,  that,  by  ceasing  to  purchase  wine  from  our 
own  colony  with  cloth,  and  pressing  an  additional  supply  of 
goods  upon  the  South  American  market,  in  order  to  procure 
gold  to  pay  for  the  wines  of  France — it  appears,  I  say,  with 
the  fullest  evidence^  that,  by  this  alteration  in  the  course  of 
foreign  trade,  the  produce  of  any  given  quantity  of  British 
labour  is  made  to  command  a  less  quantity  of  gold ;  the 
value  of  gold,  in  relation  to  all  home-made  commodities, 
is  raised ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  price  of  British  goods  is 
reduced. 

**  The  one-sided  advocates  of  freedom  of  trade  may,  and 
I  believe  do,  contend  that  in  purchasing  French  wine  with 
gold,  instead  of  Cape  wine  with  cloth,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
press  an  extra  pply  of  British  goods  upon  the  countries  of 
the  mines,  in  an  additional  amount  of  the 
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fircoiottt  meUdt.    The  prooeai  by  whidi 

the  tnettos  of  purchasing  French  wines  vm^  be  j 

Thu  gold  and  sihrer  received  by  Fnmee^  in 

wine,  cannot  continue  to  accumulate  there;    it 

prioet  in  the  markets  of  France;  will  there 

and  encourage  import;   and  then  pass  off  to 

oountry,  say  Germany,  in  payment  for  the  foreign  goods 

for  which  it  creates  an  additional  demands     As 

thus  receives  the  gold  and  silver  paid  by  Englaad  to  Fi 

for  wines,  in   Oermany  prices  will  ria^  export  wfll  be 

checkedi  and  import  will  be  encouraged  ;  and  in  GerBumy, 

thereforci  England  will  find  an  extended  foreign  demuMi, 

and  will  receive  back  again  from  thence,  in  payment  for 

the  increased  quantity  of  goods  exported,  the  qpecie  drawn 

from  her  by  Franoek 

**  It  will  be  obvious,  upon  a  moments  consideration,  tiiaft 
the  process  here  described  necessarily  involves  the  htcu  that 
a  new  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  unfovourable  to 
England  has  been  effected ;  and  that  prices  have  been 
raised  in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  have  been  reduced  in 
England.  But  a  new  and  unfavourable  distribution  of  the 
metals,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  prices,  are  the  very  identical 
facts  which  are  to  be  established  or  disproved.  In  the 
statement  of  their  objection,  the  advocates  of  one-dded  free 
trade  affirm  the  existence  of  that  which  they  deny.  The 
facts  which  they  bring  forward,  to  prove  that  no  fall  o^ 
prices  can  take  place— those  very  facts  cannot  by  possibility 
occur  until  after  a  fall  of  prices  has  been  experienced. 
England  receives  from  Germany  the  gold  which  she  pays  to 
France,  only  because  a  previous  transmission  of  gold  from 
England,  through  France,  to  Germany,  has  increased  the 
supply  and  lowered  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
latter  country,  and  diminished  their  supply  and  raised  thdr 
value  in  the  former  country. 

The  return  of  gold  from  France,  by  way  of  Germany, 
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80  far  from  being  a  proof  that  the  unfavourable  balance  of 
payments  with  France  does,  not  lower  prices  in  England^ 
affords  irresistible  evidence  that  by  this  unfavourable  balance 
prices  have  been  actually  reduced. 

^*  When  the  increase  of  mcmey  and  the  rise  of  priceain 
France  and  in  Germany,  and  the  decrease  of  money  and  the 
fall  of  prices  in  England,  have  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  increased  exportation  of  British  goods,  coin 
sequent  upon  this  altered  distribution  of  the  metals,  enafaka 
England  to  obtain  in  G^many  the  command  of  a  quantity 
of  gold  equal  to  that  which  she  owes  to  France,  then  no 
further  transference  of  the  metals  need  take  place,  and  the 
debts  and  credits  of  the  three  countries  may  be  adjusted  by 
bills  of  exchange.  The  exporters  of  wine  in  France  will 
draw  bills  upon  England  for  their  amount;  with  these 
bills,  France  will  pay  for  the  goods  received  tram  Germany; 
and  Grermany  will  ultimatdy  send  them  to  England,  in 
payment  for  British  goods.  It  must  be  abundantly  obvious^ 
however,  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  prematts  abstraction 
of  the  metals,  and  fall  of  prices,  which  enable  England 
to  pay  the  bills  due  to  France  by  an  increased  export  to 
Germany.^ 

Having  now,  as  I  venture  to  believe,  succeeded  in  setting 
finally  at  rest  the  cardinal  question  regarding  international 
exchange,  upon  which  the  whole  controversy  between  us^ 
may  be  said  to  turn,  minor  and  subordinate  pointa  of  diffiar^^ 
ence  may,  without  difiSoulty,  be  disposed  of.  Yon  quota 
the  following  passage  from  Adam  Smith,  as  opposed  to  the 
reciprocal  theory  :-— 

*'  There  may  be  policy  in  retaliations  of  this  kind,  when- 
there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  prooure  the  repeal  ol^ 
the  high  duties  complained  ot  The  recovery  of  a  great 
market  will  generally  more  than  compensate  the  transitory^ 
inconvenience  of  paying  dearer  for  some  time  for  soma  kind 
of  goods.    To  judge  whether  such  retaliatioDs  are  likely  to 
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produce  such  ao  effect,  does  not,  perfaaps^  bdonp  wo  waaA 
to  the  science  of  a  l^slator,  whose  deliberatioiia  ougfal  to 
be  governed  by  general  principles  whifdi  are  alwmjs  the 
same,  as  to  the  skill  of  that  insidicNis  and  crafty  anin^ 
vulgarly  called  a  statesman  or  ptJitidaD,  whoae  cxNincilf 
are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluctuation  of  a£Bur&  But 
where  there  is  no  probability  that  any  sudi  repeal  can  be 
procured,  it  seems  a  bad  method  of  compeniatiiig  the  injuiy 
done  to  certain  classes  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injui; 
ourselves  not  only  to  those,  but  to  almost  all  other  rlMnriL 
This  may,  no  doubt,  give  encouragement  to  same  particiilar 
class  of  workmen  among  ourselves,  and  by  exdudiDg  aome 
of  their  rivals,  may  enable  them  (for  a  very  short  time)  to 
raise  their  price  in  the  home  market.  .Those  irorkineD, 
however,  who  suffer  by  our  neighbour's  prohibstioii,  will 
not  be  benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contraiy,  they,  md 
almost  all  other  classes  of  our  citizens,  will  thereby  be 
obliged  to  pay  dearer  for  certain  goods.  Every  such  law 
imposes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not  in  favour  of 
that  particular  class  of  workmen  who  were  injured  by  our 
neighbour's  prohibition,  but  of  some  other  class.^ 

Though  Adam  Smith  is,  with  the  single  exceptitHi  of 
Hicardo,  our  highest  authority  upon  questions  of  economi- 
cal science,  yet  his  decisions  cannot  be  regarded  as  entitled 
to  any  weight  or  influence,  when,  as  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,   they    happen   to  be  at  variance  with   the  great 
fundamental  principles  which  he  has  himself  established. 
Adam  Smith  is  the  founder  of  the  labour  theory  of  wealth, 
as  distinguished  from  the  money  theory  of  the  old  mercantile 
school.     His  cardinal  positions  are,  that  labour  is  the  source 
of  wealth ;  that  nations  become  opulent  in  proportion  to 
the  efficacy  with  which  their  labour  is  applied;  and  that 
labour  is  the  measure  of  value,  and  the  real  and  original 
price  at  which  every  commodity  is  purchased. 

From  these  principles,  which  constitute  the  very  dements 
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nnd  essence  of  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith,  it  follows,; 
directly  and  necessarily,  that  the  cheapest  market  is  that  in 
which  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  domestic  labour 
will  purchase  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  produce  of  foreign 
labour.  Now,  it  will  frequently  happen,  when  commerce  is 
diverted  from  its  natural  channels  by  the  imposition  of 
import  duties,  that  the  markets  in  which  money  prices  are 
lowest,  are  not  the  markets  in  which,  on  the  removal  of  the 
import  duties,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  produce  of  foreign 
labour  could  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
any  given  quantity  of  domestic  labour.  A  country,  the 
productions  of  which  are  excluded  from  the  most  opulent 
markets,  will  have,  as  the  necessary  effect  of  that  exclusion, 
a  lower  scale  of  prices  than  a  similarly  situated  country  not 
excluded  from  such  markets,  and  will  appear,  to  those 
duperficial  observers  who  may  fail  to  advert  to  the  cause  of 
this  artificial  depression  in  the  money  value  of  her  produc- 
tions, capable  of  supplying  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that 
at  which  similar  productions  can  be  supplied  by  her  more 
jEavoured  competitors.  But  this  artificial  cheapness  would 
instantly  disappear  on  the  removal  of  its  cause.  Equalize 
the  British  duties  upon  the  produce  of  Jamaica  and  of  Cuba, 
and  the  price  of  sugar  in  Jamaica  and  in  Cuba,  would  also 
be  equalized ;  and  Cuba  would  cease  to  be  even  in  appear* 
ance  the  cheaper  market  of  the  two.  Unless  the  equalization 
of  the  duties  should  have  been  efiTected  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  Cuba  would  have  become  a  dearer  market  than 
Jamaica  previously  had  been.  Were  England  to  receive 
the  produce  of  Cuba  upon  the  same  terms  upon  which  she 
receives  the  produce  of  Jamaica,  while  Cuba  refused  ta 
receive  British  goods  upon  the  same  terms  upon  which, 
they  are  received  in  Jamaica,  then,  the  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  British  goods  in  Jamaica  would  not  be  counterw 
vailed  by  an  extension  of  the  demand  for  them  in  Cuba;. 
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and,  therefore,  upon  the  principles  of  international  exchange 
which  have  been  established  by  Ricardo^  and  which  I  have 
attempted  to  elucidate,  the  ignorant  impatience  to  open  a 
cheaper  market  would  cause  the  produce  of  any  giveo 
quantity  of  British  labour  to  exchange  for  a  leas  quaiititj 
of  the  produce  of  foreign  labour  than  before.  While  the 
price  of  sugar  rose  in  Cuba  to  an  equality  with  its  price  hi 
Jamaica,  the  price  of  British  goods  would  fall  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

A  masterly  article  upon  redpracal  free  trade  in  the  kst 
number  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Quarterly  Review, 
contains  some  observations  upon  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration, to  which  I  would  beg  to  solicit  your  attention. 
In  reference  to  the  passage  which  you  had  quoted  from 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  the  popular  argument  drawn  there- 
from, that  when  the  French  government  are  foolidi  enough 
to  wrong  their  cloth  consumers,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
English  government  should  be  doubly  foolish  and  add  the 
wine  consumers  to  the  cloth-makers  as  suflPerers  by  the 
change ;  the  author  of  the  article  alluded  to  observes,-— 
^  This  is  one  of  those  short  and  portable  arguments  which 
are  truly  formidable  when  hurled  with  barristerial  fluen^ 
and  confidence  across  a  dinner  table ;  printed  in  a  book,  it  is 
not  half  so  irresistible.  In  fact,  it  is  easily  enough  disposed 
of.  When  tried  by  the  test  of  equal  efficacy  of  labour,  it 
is  dissipated  immediately.  It  is  not  quite  just  to  pay  for 
the  wine^rinkers^  wine,  with  additional  quantities  of  the 
manufacturers^  cloth.  To  permit  the  reduction  of  the  value 
of  the  labour  of  the  English  manufacturer,  in  reference  to 
the  labour  of  the  French  wine-grower,  is  not  to  remedy  the 
evil  occasioned  by  the  French  prohibitions.  The  argument 
is  good  for  the  wine-consumer,  and  only  for  him.  If  it  be 
right  to  depreciate  your  neighbours  labour,  in  order  to 
enjoy  your  wine,  the  argument  holds  quite  good.      But 
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wealth  consists  in  the  efficacy  of  labour,  and  in  every 
country  this  efficacy  must  be  kept  up  in  reference  to  all 
commodities.^ 

The  extent  to  which  you  misapprehend,  I  would  not  say 
misrepresent,  the  doctrines  of  **  The  Budget,''  is  truly  extra- 
ordinary. Throughout  your  article  you  either  evade  my 
argument  altogether,  or  impute  to  me  opinions  which  I 
never  held;  while,  unconsciously  adopting  the  prfndples 
you  profess  to  refute,  you  ingeniously  and  kindly  demon- 
strate their  correctness.  Take  the  following  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  render  me  this  good  service. 

The  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in 
the  series  of  letters  which  you  have  undertaken  to  review, 
are— that  commerce  augments  the  wealth  of  nations  by 
increasing  the  efficacy  of  their  labour,  through  the  inter- 
national division  of  employment ;  that  import  duties,  when 
imposed  on  one  side,  and  not  upon  the  other,  deprive  the 
country  against  which  they  are  adopted,  of  her  due  propor- 
tion of  the  increased  production  which  the  international 
division  of  employment  creates ;  and  that  a  country  thus 
deprived  of  the  commercial  advantages  due  to  the  efficacy 
of  her  industry,  may  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the 
value  of  domestic  and  foreign  labour,  by  imponng  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  upon  the  finished  goods  of  her  foreign  rival, 
while  receiving,  duty  free,  the  materials  employed  in  the 
processes  of  reproduction.  These  leading  |mnciples  of  the 
reciprocal  theory,  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  establish, 
by  tracing  the  operation  of  import  duties  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  by  pointing  out,  distinctively,  the  efiects 
which  such  duties  would  produce  under  the  several  supposi- 
tions,—that  commerce  is  a  trade  of  barter ; — ^that  it  is  con- 
ducted through  the  instrumentality  of  the  precious  metals; 
— that  it  is  confined  to  two  countri  and  to  two  commo- 
dities;—tad  that  it  ii  all  countries  and  to  all 
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commodities.      To  an  investigation    thus   conducted,  jou 
reply  as  follows : — 

c«  -i|Ye  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  opposing  to  Colood 
Torrens  an  hypothesis  as  abstract  as  his  own,  and  vaon 
complicated.  We  will  take  the  British  Islands  and  Fnuoe 
as  they  are,  and  endeavour  to  show  what  would  be  the  actual 
results  to  each  country,  of  a  change  in  the  French  commer- 
cial  code  which  should  suddenly  diminish  by  one  half  oiv 
exports  to  France.  And  we  hope  that  those  amongst  our 
readers,  to  whom  our  arguments  may  appear  trite,  will  be 
interested  in  some  of  our  facts^*" 

Though  this  passage  indicates  no  very  distinct  p^-ceptioo 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  us,  yet  upon  perusing  il, 
I  could  not  but  infer,  that  you  were  prepared  to  dimrove 
my  positions  by  showing  what  would  be  the  actual  results 
of  a  change  in  the  French  commercial  code,  made  in  eon- 
formity  to  the  principles  which  I  had  ventured  to  recom- 
mend. I  fully  expected  that  you  were  about  to  trace  out 
the  eifects  which  would  be  produced  upon  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  France  were  she  to  adopt  the  reeiprcxsal  theorT» 
by  imposing  upon  the  finished  goods  of  England,  duties 
equal  to  those  imposed  in  England  on  the  finished  goods  of 
France ;  and  by  receiving,  duty  free,  all  the  materials  of 
reproduction  which  England  can  supply^  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed.  Instead  of  controverting  my  doctrine,  you 
present  me  with  the  following  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
evils  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  France,  not  by  the  adop> 
tion,  but  by  the  violation  of  the  principles  advocated  in 
"  The  Budget.'' 

*^  To  avoid  dealing  with  cumbrous  figures,  we  will  call 
her  exports  to  the  British  Islands  of  French  productions, 
and  her  imports  for  home  consumption,  each  four  millions 
sterling,  three-fourths  of  the  imports  consisting  of  the  mate- 
rials of  industry.     Supposing  France  now  to  impose  duties 
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diminishing  her  imports  one-half,  the  first  result  would  be, 
that  French  capital  and  French  labour  must  now  be  diverted 
from  their  previous  employment  to  produce  at  home  what 
was  previously  purchased  from  abroad.  To  what  extent 
this  would  diminish  the  general  division  of  labour  in  France, 
and  the  general  efficacy  of  French  labour,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say ;  but  that  it  would  diminish  both  cannot 
be  doubted. 

*^  In  the  next  place,  the  increased  cost  of  production  of  a 
large  class  of  commodities^  comprising  many  of  the  most 
important  materials  and  implements  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures^  would  occasion  a  further  and  probably  a 
still  more  severe  blow  to  the  industry  of  France.  The  an* 
nual  loss  inflicted  on  the  agriculture  alone  of  France  by  the 
high  duties  on  British  iron,  is  estimated,  by  an  eminent 
French  authority,  at  49,520,000  francs,  or  about  two 
millions  sterling. 

*^  But  it  is  clear  that  she  would  lose  mucli  more.  We 
have  seen  that  the  value  of  money,  in  relation  to  labour,  in 
difierent  countries,  differs  according  to  the  efficacy  with 
which  labour  in  each  country  is  applied.  As  French  labour 
became  less  efficient,  its  value  would  fall  in  the  general 
market  of  the  world ;  a  less  sum  than  before  would  perform 
the  functions  of  money.  As  the  value  of  money,  with  rela* 
tion  to  labour,  rose,  or,  in  other  words,  as  it  required  more 
labour  to  purchase  a  given  quantity  of  either,  her  popula- 
tion could  no  longer  afford  to  use  the  same  quantity  of 
plate.  She  would  require  less  of  the  precious  metals  thaa 
before,  and  she  would  obtain  less.  Her  national  debt,  her 
taxes,  and  her  fixed  payments,  would  rise  in  value.  There 
would  be  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals ;  and,  what  is  really  important,  there  would  be  in 
France  a  chan  in  t'  c  t  of  obtaining  them.  France 
would  not         '  I  commodities,  but  less  gdid  and 

silver ;  am  •  amount  of  either  the  one  or 
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the  other,  would  cost  every  Frenchman  more  labour  than  H 
does  now.'' 

You  must  permit  me  to  claim  the  above  passage  as  my 
own  proper  thunder.  That  you  should  have  borrowed  ii 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  "  The  Budget,"  is,  indeed,  extr^ 
ordinary.  While  inditing  the  article  imputing  to  me  Ae 
doctrine,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  increased  by  die 
imposition  of  duties  upon  the  materials  of  industry^  «  The 
Budget"  containing  the  following  passage  (of  course  unread) 
was  lying  before  you  : — 

^^  The  general  principle,  that  we  should  remit  tbe  dutiei 
upon  import  in  favour  of  those  countries  only  which  receive 
British  goods  upon  terms  equally  favourable,  is  liable  to  an 
important  limitation.  Materials  employed  in  reproducHm 
should  be  admitted  duty  free*  The  reason  is  obviout. 
Wealth  is  increased  as  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
produce  a  given  result  is  diminished.  A  commodity  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  fifty,  employed  upon  materials  im- 
ported at  a  price  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  fifty,  will  be 
the  result  of  the  labour  of  100.  But  could  the  materials, 
in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  duties,  be  purchased  at  a 
price  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  thirty,  then  this  same 
commodity  would  be  the  result  of  the  labour,  not  of  100 
but  of  eighty ;  and  in  the  particular  branches  of  industry 
concerned,  the  productive  powers  of  the  country  would  be 
increased  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

^*  Again,  raw  materials  should  be  admitted  duty  free, 
on  the  self-same  principle  that  finished  goods  produced  in 
countries  retaining  tariff's  against  us,  should  be  charged 
with  retaliatory  duties.  The  object  to  be  obtained  by  ad- 
mitting materials  duty  free,  and  by  imposing  retaliatory 
duties  on  finished  goods,  is  one  and  the  same ;  namely,  to 
maintain  the  produce  of  British  labour  at  a  high  value  in 
relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour.  The  manner  in 
which  the  remission  of  duties  on  the  materials  of  reproduc- 
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tion  contributes  to  efit?ct  this  object  admits  of  easy  iUustra* 
tion.  In  France,  we  will  suppose  a  commodity  is  produced 
by  the  labour  of  seventy,  employed  upon  materials  purchased 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  thirty ;  in  England, 
a  commodity,  the  same  in  kind,  quality,  and  quantity,  is 
produced  by  the  labour  of  fifty,  employed  on  materials  ob- 
tained at  a  cost  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  fifty;  and, 
therefore,  the  commodity  is  in  both  countries  the  result  of 
the  labour  of  100.  But  in  England,  a  remission  of  duties 
is  effected ;  the  materials  on  which  the  labour  of  fifty  is 
employed,  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  thirty ;  and,  consequently,  the  commodity  which 
is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  100  in  France,  is  in  England 
the  result  of  the  labour  of  eighty.  Now,  commodities 
equal  in  quality  and  quantity  cannot  be  sold  at  different 
prices  in  the  same  markets;  and,  therefore,  the  produce  of 
the  labour  of  eighty  EngUshmen  will,  in  this  case,  com- 
mand the  same  quantity  of  all  foreign  productions,  including 
the  precious  metals,  which  is  commanded  by  the  produce  of 
the  labour  of  100  Frenchmen. 

^  It  is  self-evident,  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of  a  coun- 
try must  be  increased  in  proportion  as  a  given  number  of 
hands  are  enabled  to  execute  a  greater  quantity  of  work. 
Now,  cost  of  production,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  number  of  hands  required  to  execute  a  given 
quantity  of  work,  is  as  effectually  diminished  by  reducing 
the  number  of  hands  required  for  preparing  the  articles 
with  which  a  given  quantity  of  foreign  materials  is  pur- 
chased, as  by  diminishing  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  working  them  up.    Should  it  require  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  thirty  to  purchase  a  foreign  material,  and  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  twenty  to  pay  the  import  duty 
upon  it,  then  the  remission  of  the  duty  would  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  production,  as 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  reducing,  by  twenty,  the 
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number  of  hands  required  to  work  the 

abolishing  every  species  of  import  and 

materials  employed  in  reproductioiiy  we  ahall 

efficacy  of  industry,  give  the  produce  cyf 

higher  value  in  relation  to  the  produce  at 

expand  the  circulation,  relax  the  tigfatnefla  of  the 

market,  mitigate  the  pressure  of  the  debt,  and  in  aQ  dks 

ways  contribute  to  the  restoraticxi  of  proqieritj.^ 

Though  I  cannot  but  feel  abundantly  aitisfied  wiico  m 
answer  **  The  Budget^by  adopting  its  principles^  jet  I  amis 
gratified  when  you  reply  to  my  arguments  by  tbe  inqnti- 
tion  of  opinions  directly  the  reverse  of  those  wbidi  I  hsfc 
endeavoured  to  establish.  Throughout  your  artide  in  Ae 
**  Kdinburgh  Review,^  you  represent  me  t 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  principle,  that 
divisions  of  employment  increase  the  efficacy  of  laboor. 
The  following  passage  exemplifies  the  tone  in  which  thk 
unfounded  imputation  is  advanced  :— 

**  Tt  will  be  observed  that  Colonel  Torrens  assumes  thtt 
n  country  can  exclude  foreign  commodities  without  diim- 
nishing  the  efficacy  of  its  own  labour.  We  beliere  that  if 
lie  had  considered  more  patiently  the  causes  which  affect  the 
efficacy  of  labour,  he  would  not  have  modified  but  aban- 
doned the  greater  part  of  his  conclusions.  It  has  been 
ndniittcd  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  that  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour  depends  upon  its  division;  and 
that  the  extent  of  that  division  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  the  market.  It  is  admitted,  too,  that  these  principles 
apply  as  much  to  districts  as  to  individuals,  and  to  nations 
as  to  districts.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
country  which  rejects  the  territorial  division  of  labour  suf- 
fers merely  by  the  greater  deamessof  the  commodities  which 
it  is  forced  to  produce,  instead  of  importing  them.  It  in- 
curs a  farther,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  greater  injury,  in  the 
general  diminution  of  the  efficacy  of  its  own  industry  by 
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the  misdirection  of  capital,  and  the  dimiiiished  division  of 
labour.  To  what  extent  might  not  the  agriculture  of 
Austria  be  carried^  if  she  would  devote  to  roads  and  canak 
and  the  improvement  of  the  implements  of  industry,  the 
productive  power  which  she  now  wastes  upon  mills  and 
factories?  But  Joseph  II.,  the  founder  of  her  commercial 
policy,  belonged  to  the  school  of  Colbert,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  their  pupil.  Colonel  Torreus.  That  a  sovereign, 
surrounded  by  manufacturers,  eager  to  become  monopolist8» 
should  have  fallen  into  such  errors,  is  not  strange— 'that 
Colonel  Torrens  should  have  done  so,  is  almost  unac* 
countable."^ 

That  the  above  passage  should  have  been  written  by  you 
is  not  almost,  but  altogether  unaccountable.  While  the  ink 
with  which  it  was  traced  was  flowing  from  your  goose  quill, 
^*  The  Budget,^  containing*  the  following  distinct  and 
unequivocal  advocacy  of  the  principle,  that  international 
divisions  of  employment  augment  the  efficacy  of  labour,  was 
lying  on  your  table : — 

**  No  one  acquainted  with  the  first  rudiments  of  political 
economy  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  an  unrestricted  inter- 
change of  commodities,  between  different  countries,  would 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  world.  International  divisions 
of  employment  are  as  efficadotis  in  multiplying  the  pro- 
ductive  powers  of  labourj  as  divisions  of  employment 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  estate.  England,  from 
her  coal  fields  and  iron  mines,  possesses  a  decided  superiority 
over  France  in  the  production  of  hardware ;  France,  from 
her  soil  and  climate,  has  a  decided  superiority  over  England 
in  the  production  of  wine.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
amounts  to  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  more  perfect 
tlie  international  division  of  employment  between  the  two 
countries,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantities  of  hardware  and 
of  wine  produced. 

•  Page  48. 
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**  Again,  England  manufiEurtures  ooCtoo  chrapr  Am 
France,  while  France  manufactures  silk  chMppr  tluni  Eif- 
land.  It  is  self-evident  that  silk  goods  wvmld  be  mm 
abundant  in  England,  and  that  cotton  goods  would  be  mm 
abundant  in  France,  if  protecting  duties  wcse  uhutaaltj 
abandoned,  and  if,  under  a  system  of  p^^ectlj  finee  tiade^ 
the  whole  of  the  cottons  consumed  in  both  oountnes  vor 
made  in  England,  and  the  whole  of  the  silks  pfrepsied  ii 
France.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  protecting  duties  by  wfaadi 
the  silk  trade  is  forced  in  England,  and  the  cottoo  tndek 
France,  are  as  injurious  to  the  producers  as  to  the  oooai- 
mers  of  the  two  countries.  A  trade  that  cannot  widistaiiil 
foreign  competition,  must  be  confined  to  the  supplying  of 
the  home  market.  England  cannot  sell  in  the  foragn 
market  silk  goods  of  the  kind  and  quality  which  are  fur- 
nished cheaper  by  France ;  nor  can  France  induce  the  foreigs 
consumer  to  purchase  the  cottons  which  England  offiers  at 
a  lower  price.  Hence,  when  miscalculation,  or  a  change  of 
fashion,  causes  the  supply  of  British  silks  to  exceed  the 
demand  of  the  British  market,  the  excess  cannot  be  removed 
by  exportation,  until  a  deep  decline  from  the  prices  sus- 
tained by  competition  shall  have  taken  place.  Under  sudi 
circumstances,  production  ceases  to  be  remunerated,  or  is 
altogether  suspended ;  wages  fall,  or  can  be  no  longer  paid. 
A  protected  trade  is  necessarily  a  precarious  trade. 

^'  The  only  argument  which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties  is,  that  the 
capital  and  labour  which  they  have  forced  into  particular 
trades,  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  occupations  without 
occasioning  loss  and  destitution.  A  protected  trade  is  a 
parasitical  formation,  wasting  the  vital  energies  while  per- 
mitted to  remain,  yet  requiring  for  its  removal  a  painful 
operation.  The  operation  has  become  necessary;  but  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  it  can  be  safely  per- 
formed, only  by  a  cautious  and  a  skilful  hand.    It  is  strictly 
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demonstrable,  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be 
increased  by  lowerin^^  the  import  duties  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  those  countries  which  should  consent  to  receiye 
British  goods  upon  terms  equally  favourable.^ 

The  scope  and  purport  of  your  article  in  the  <<  Edinburgh 
Review^  might,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  distinct  and 
intelligible,  were  your  detached  propositions  arranged  in  a 
kind  of  syllogistic  order,  as  thus : — 

*<The  Whig  ministry,  during  less  than  eleven  years, 
effected  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire  than  had  been 
done,  or  attempted,  or  apparently  even  desired  by  their 
opponents  during  a  rule  of  half  a  century  :— 

^*  If  Colonel  Torrens  is  right,  the  practice  of  Lord  John 
Russell  is  erroneous :— ** 

Therefore,  the  doctrines  of  Colonel  Torrens  are  to  be 
"  utterly  dissented  from  and  repudiated.^ 

Though  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  while  we  have 
the  advantage  of  meeting  Archbishop  Whately  and  Mr.  J. 
S.  Mill,  to  pronounce  any  confident  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
struction and  legitimacy  of  this  Whig  syllogism,  yet  might 
I  not,  as  regards  the  correctness  of  your  major  proposition, 

"  Just  biDt  a  doubt,  and  besitate  dissent  ? " 

May  I  not  be  allowed  to  believe  that  the  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits  ?  and  to  have  faith  in  Him,  who  said  we  cannot 
gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles  ?  Tolerate 
me  thus  far,  and  I  need  ask  no  more.  The  state  of  trade, 
and  the  state  of  the  finances,  on  the  resignation  of  the  late 
government,  with  the  terrible  destitution  of  the  operative 
classes  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  exas- 
peration of  Ireland  under  the  infliction  of  her  supar-pauper- 
izing  Poor  Law — these  constitute  the  harvest  of  grapes  and 
figs  gathered  in  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
the  fruits  of  the  Whig  decade. 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  your  arguments,  your 
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facts,  and  your  dates,  are  of  equal  value.      Take  anoiher 
example  of  harmonious  error. 

You  eulogise  the  late  government  for  having  sacrifieed 
office  at  the  shrine  of  commercial  reform.  Every  reader  of 
a  newspaper  knows  that  office  had  departed  from  them  be- 
fore they  reversed,  and  by  that  reversal  condemned,  the  com- 
mercial policy  which  they  had  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
during  the  ten  preceding  years.  You  proceed  to  aay, — 
*'  It  is  under  these  circumstances,  when  the  expediency  of 
free  trade  is  admitted  by  the  leaders  of  alL  the  great  political 
parties,  that  Colonel  Torrens  comes  forward  to  reproduce, 
not  in  words  indeed,  but  in  effect,  the  mercantile  theory-- 
to  recommend,  in  substance,  the  practice  of  which  that 
theory  was  the  pretext;  to  maintain,  that  if  the  Whig 
ministers  had  been  permitted  to  carry  their  measures,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  insolvency  of  the  Bank,  a 
ruinous  commercial  revulsion,  terminating  in  a  permanent 
contraction  of  the  currency,  and  a  fall  of  prices  which  would 
have  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  collect  a  suf- 
ilcient  sum  to  pay  the  public  creditor.^ 

Your  facts  respecting  the  reproduction  of  the  mercantile 
theory  have  already  been  blown  away.  Your  dates,  regarding 
the  period  at  which  I  came  forward  to  oppose  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  late  government,  must  also  be  given  to  the 
winds. 

My  economical  propositions,  whatever  of  weakness  they 
may  exhibit,  are  not  exactly  "naked,  new-bom  babes," 
The  youngest  is  ten  years  old,  and,  as  I  have  hitherto 
imagined,  had  yourself  for  its  sponsor.  In  1832,  I  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  series  of  resolutions,  affirming  the 
principles  of  the  reciprocal  theory.  Previous  to  my  sub- 
mitting those  resolutions  to  Parliament,  I  placed  them  in 
your  hands,  and,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  you  did 
not  then  dissent  from  the  principles  announced. 

In  the  same  year  I  addressed  to  my  then  constituents,  the 
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electors  of  Bolton,  a  series  of  letters  on  commercial  policy, 
in  which  I  propounded  each  and  every  doctrine  subse- 
quently advanced  in  *' The  Budget;**  and  condemned,  in 
terms  as  distinct  and  unequivocal  as  any  which  I  have  since 
employed,  the  disastrous  course  of  commercial  policy  which 
the  Whig  government,  then  in  its  palmiest  scate,  had  so 
inauspiciously  commenced.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  you  a  copy  of  these  Bolton  letters.  ITiey  contained  the 
following  passage,  from  which,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me,  you  did  not  then  dissent : — 

^'  To  those  who  would  be  desirous  of  further  pursuing 
this  most  interesting  subject,  I  would  venture  to  recommend 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  able  lectures  on  the  cost  of  procuring 
the  precious  metals,  published  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Senior, 
late  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Oxf(M-d.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  the  views  which  I 
have  attempted  to  open  in  these  pages  are  in  some  degree 
corroborated  and  confirmed  by  the  principles  propounded 
by  that  correct  and  original  thinker.  In  England,  the 
powers  of  production  are  all  but  infinite ;  wherefore,  then, 
in  England,  are  the  producing  classes  in  distress  ?  Placed 
amidst  the  prodigal  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  miraculous 
acquisitions  of  art,  why  are  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  in 
a  state  of  destitution  ? 

"  Strange,  that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace, 
As  if  for  gods,  a  dwelling-place, 
There  man,  enamoured  of  distress. 
Should  mar  it  into  wilderness." 

^*  The  operative  classes  in  England  possess  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  in  the  production  of  wealth — ^greater, 
beyond  comparison,  than  those  ever  yet  enjoyed  by  the  same 
classes  in  any  other  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Still  the  searching,  the  vital  question  recurs, — What  are 
the  causes  which' prevent  the  operative  classes  in  England 
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from  obtaining  a  full  measure  of  the  comSorts  and  neca- 
saries  of  life  ?  Again,  I  answer,— The  causes  are,  eironeoiii 
commercial  policy,  and  taxation,  swallowing  up  fitjm  the 
producers  the  fruits  of  their  labour."* 

When  the  Bolton  letters,  from  which  the  preceding  ex- 
tract has  been  made,  were  originally  published,  I  was  cer- 
tainly under  the  impression  that  you  were  a  convert  to  the 
Ricardo  theory  of  international  exchange,  which,  in  those 
letters,  I  had  attempted  to  elucidate ;  and  certain  I  am, 
that  you  cannot  now  consistently  denounce  the  Ricardo 
doctrine,  without  at  the  same  time  utterly  dissenting  from 
and  repudiating  your  own  very  valuable  lectures  on  the 
cost  of  procuring  the  precious  metals.     But  leaving  you  to 
reconcile,  as  best  you  may,  your  repudiation  of  the  Ricardo 
doctrine  of  international  exchange,  with  your  adhesion  to 
the  principle,  that  in  different  countries  the  produce  of  equal 
quantities  of  labour  commands  different  quantities  of  the 
universal  medium  of  exchange,  and  measure  of  value,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  vindicate  my  own  consistency,  by  showing, 
by  a  reference   to  facts  and  to  dates,  that   the  opinions 
regarding  the  policy  of  the  late  government  which  I  have 
recently  expressed,  and  which  have  so  strongly  excited  the 
displeasure  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  are  a  simple  repro- 
duction of  the  language  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy, 
I  have  uniformly  held. 

In  1833,  when  the  question  of  the  Prussian  tariff"  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  told  the  Whig  government,  that,  in  departing  from  the 
principle  of  reciprocal,  and,  therefore,  perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  which  Mr.  Huskisson  had  recommended  in  his  speech 
upon  the  American  tariff^,  they  were  entering  upon  a  course 
which  must  terminate  in  commercial  revulsion  and  disaster* 
In  1834,  when  the  government  measure  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  introduced  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  expressed,  by  repeated 
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amendments  and  divisions,  the  conviction  with  which  t  was 
impressed,  that  Grovemment,  by  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
containing  no  adequate  provision  for  causing  the  paper  cir- 
culation to  contract  and  expand  under  the  action  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  as  a  purely  metallic  currency  would  do, 
would  inflict  upon  the  country  the  worst  monetary  system 
in  Europe. 

In  18S7,  when  the  Home  Secretary  committed  the  fatal 
mistake  of  **  utterly  dissenting  from  and  repudiating^  Dr. 
Whately^s  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in 
Ireland,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  that  the  workhouse  system 
was  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  economical  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  it  was  morally  impossible  that  the  govern- 
ment measure  could  have  any  other  efiect  than  that  of 
aggravating,  to  an  alarming  extent,  the  evil  it  was  intended 
to  remove. 

From  the  publication  of  my  volume  on  the  Com  Laws 
in  1816,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  government  in 
1841, 1  uniformly,  I  might  -  incessantly  reiterated  the 
principles,  that  internal  divisions  of  employment  mul- 

tiply the  wealth  of  the  v  ;  that  of  these  wealth-multi- 
plying divisions,  the  m  !<  1  is  that  which  is  esta- 
blished between  countries  posa  ig  perior  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  countries  p  ig  um  eloped  agricultural 
resources ;  that  sudden  and  exi  e  c  ^  in  the  channels 
of  industry,  even  when  the  c  ige  'i  a  bad  to  a  good 
system,  invariably  inflic  v  t  ugh  iporary  dis- 
tress ;  and  that  the  gover  t,  in  i  oi  resisting 
all  attempts  to  effect  i  g  ual  mitiga  i,  and  ultimate 
abolition  of  the  Com  ]  were  i  ;  in  direct  and  dan- 
gerous opposition  to  th  bi  b  ed  principles  of  econo- 
mical science,  and  ^i  *  exp  country  to  the  hazard 
of  having  her  econ  leal  i  i  n  refoi  d, 
but  subverted  and  sv  ;  i  ',  cite- 
ment. 
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From  its  connnencement  to  its  close  I  had  t>een  in  oomiiier« 
cial,  financial,  and  economical  opposition  to  the  measures  d 
the  Whig  government.  Were  the  results  of  those  measures, 
as  exhibited  in  the  state  of  trade,  in  the  state  of  the  reTenue, 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  working  dasses  throughout  th 
United  Kingdom,  of  a  character  calculated  to  induce  me  to 
retract  the  opinions  which  I  had  previously  expressed: 
Seeing  that  I  have  ever  been  under  the  conviction,  that  anj 
sudden  disruption  of  the  accustomed  channels  of  trade,  eves 
if  effected  in  conformity  with  the  Ricardo  theory  of  interna 
tional  exchange,  would  inflict  severe,  though  temporal^ 
distress,  can  you  seriously  regard  it  as  ^'  ahnoat  unacoouat 
able'*'  that  I  should  have  attempted  to  raise  a  Warning  voio 
against  the  sudden  and  sweeping  changes  which  were  con 
templated  in  the  Whig  budget,  and  were  devised,  as  I  fd) 
convinced,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  principles  which  reg;ulat4 
the  relative  value  of  the  products  of  domestic  and  fbreigi 
labour  ? 

I  have  vindicated  my  own  consistency :  is  yours  invul 
nerable  ?  My  condemnation,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  cal 
it,  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  late  government,  is  ii 
strict  conformity  with  the  principles  which  I  have  uniformlj 
maintained.  Can  this  be  truly  affirmed  of  your  defence! 
Let  us  see. 

You  state  that  the  imports  from  France  into  England 
consist  principally  of  finished  commodities  for  the  use  of  the 
opulent  classes;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  peculiar 
circumstjance,  the  evil  inflicted  upon  England  by  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  **  would  not 
be  great — would  probably  not  be  sensible.'"    And  you  also 
state,  that,  as  the  imports  from  England  into  France  consist 
principally  of  the  materials  and  instruments  of  production, 
a  custom-house  war  between  the  two  countries  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  mischievous  to  France,  by  rendering  her 
labour  less  efficient,  lowering  its  value  in  the  general  market 
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of  the  world,  causing  her  to  require  and  obtain  less  of  the 
precious  metals  than  before,  and  increasing  the  value  of  her 
debt,  her  taxes,  and  her  fixed  payments. 

Now,  if  these  statements  be  correct — and  of  their  being 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  soundest  principles  of  econo- 
mical science,  there  can  exist  no  doubt — what  becomes  of 
your  defence  of  the  commercial  policy  of  a  government 
which  hastened  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  French  wines^ 
while  resisting  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  some 
of  the  most  important  materials  and  instruments  of  produc- 
tion ? 

A  graver  charge  of  inconsistency  remains.  Throughout 
all  your  previous  publications,  you  had  been  a  decided,  and 
no  inefficient  advocate  for  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  produce.  In  your  recent  article  in  the  ^'  Edin- 
burgh Review,^  this  is  the  point  for  which  you  most  fre- 
quently and  most  strenuously  contend.  The  whole  scheme 
of  your  commercial  policy  is  based  upon  the  principle,  that 
international  divisions  of  employment  increase  the  efficacy 
of  labour,  and  multiply  its  products.  The  whole  of  your 
denunciations  against  the  doctrines  which  I  have  advocated 
in  ^^  The  Budget,^  pnx;eed  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are 
not  in  accordance  with  this  cardinal  principle.  The  head 
and  front  of  my  offending  is,  that  I  overlook  and  disre- 
gard the  advantages  resulting  from  the  territorial  division 
of  employment  ^^  Colonel  Torrens  assumes  that  a  country 
can  exclude  foreign  commodities  witliout  diminishing  the 
efficacy  of  its  own  labour:"—-"  We  bdieve  that  if  he  had 
considered  more  patiently  the  causes  which  affect  the  efficacy 
of  labour,  he  would  not  have  modified,  but  abandoned  the 
greater  part  of  his  conclusions  :** — "  We  will  begin  by  some 
remarks  on  the  influence  on  the  productiveness  of  labour^ 
of  commercial  restrictions :" — ^^  It  has  been  admitted  ftom 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  productiveness  of 
labour  depends  upon  its  division  ;  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
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division  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  market.     It  is  a^ 
mitted,  too,  that  these  principles  apply  as  much  to  districts 
as  to  individuals,  and  to  nations  as  to  districts.     Nooee 
has  perceived  this  more  clearly,  or  explained  it  more  fully, 
than  Colonel  Torrens  himself  in  his  earlier  publications:^ 
— '*  As  we  proceed  further  eastward,  we  find   two  great 
empires,  each  with  a  thin  population^ with  a  vast  extent 
of  fertile  and  imperfectly  reclaimed  territory — with  ind^ 
nite  powers  of  increasing  their  agricultural  and  minenl 
wealth— directing  the  whole  energies  of  their  governments 
to  projects  for  forcing  their  boors  and  miners  to  become 
cotton-spinners  and  weavers ;  and  devoting  to  manufactures 
which  can  be  supported  only  by  prohibitions  mounted  on 
prohibitions,  the  capital  and  the  industry  which  are  wanted 
for  the  ordinary   trades   of  a  civilized  community.     To 
what  extent  might  not  the  agriculture  of  Austria  be  carried 
if  she  would  devote  to  roads,  and  canals,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  instruments  of  industry  the  productive  power 
which  she  is   now  wasting  on  mills  and  factories?      But 
Joseph  II.,  the  founder  of  her  commercial  policy,  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Colbert,  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  thdr 
pupil,  Coloiiel  Torrens.     He  thought,  that  by  restricting 
foreign  trade,  he  could  bring  money  into  the  country,  and 
resolved  that  his  empire  should  be  no  longer  tributary  to 
foreigners.   That  a  sovereign,  surrounded  by  manufacturers, 
eager  to  become  monopolists,  should  have  fallen  into  such 
errors,  is  not  strange — that  Colonel  Torrens  should  have 
done  so,  is  almost  unaccountable.^' 

It  has  been  abundantly  shown,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
that  your  alleged  fact  of  my  being  opposed  to  the  inter- 
national divisions  of  employment  was  derived,  not  from  my 
publications,  but  from  your  own  imagination.  But  I 
freely  admit,  that,  were  the  creation  of  your  fancy  a  reality, 
the  sentence  which  you  have  passed  upon  the  errors  which 
you  have  imputed,  would  not  have  been  unjust.     Had  I, 
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cm  any  occasion,  advocated  opinions  at  variance  with  the 
cardinal  principles,  that  the  efficacy  of  labour  is  increased 
by  territorial  divisions  of  employment,  and  that  the  most 
beneficial  commerce  is  that  which  has  place  between  manu- 
facturing countries  in  the  circumstances  of  England,  and 
agricultural  countries  circumstanced  as  the  empires  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  I  should  have  merited  all  the  accu- 
mulated censure  with  which  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  has 
laboured  to  overwhelm  me.  You  imagined  that  I  was  the 
promulgator  of  doctrines  the  adoption  of  which  would  arrest 
f)rosperity,  and  aggravate  distress ;  and,  while  so  imagining, 
you  were  right  in  denouncing  the  supposititious  mischief. 
All  this  I  fully  admit;  but  while  making  this  ample 
admission,  I  mast  put  a  question,  to  which  it  behoves  you 
to  give,  if  you  can,  a  satisfactory  reply. 

While  you  pour  out  the  vials  of  your  wrath  against 
the  supposed  propounder  of  doctrines,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  prove  injurious  to  the  country,  wherefore  do 
you  anoint  with  spikenard  the  actual  administrators  who 
have  carried  these  very  doctrines  into  practical  effect,  and 
created  the  mischief  the  possible  advent  of  which  you  so 
patriotically  dread?  Where  is  the  consistency  of  con- 
demning the  theorist  who  recommends  a  dangerous  medi- 
cine, while  extolling  the  practitioner  who  poisons  his 
patient  by  administering  it  ?  Fancying  that  in  the  letters 
of**  The  Budget^  I  have  furnished  arguments  to  those  who 
would  obstruct  the  establishment  of  territorial  divisions  of 
employment  between  England  and  the  great  agricultural 
empires  of  the  Continent,  you  represent  me  as  the  disciple 
of  Colbert  and  the  Emperor  of  China,  as  the  resister  of 
enlightened  comm^cial  l^slation,  as  the  advocate  of 
monopoly,  and  tne  enemy  of  my  country.  *  Knofcing  that 
the  members  of  the  Whig  cabinet  prevented  the  establis 
ment  of  territorial  divisions  of  employment  between  Enj  fd 
and  the  great  agricultural  states  of  Europe,  and 
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thus  deprived  the  country  of  the  most  beneficial  spedet  of 
commerce  in  which  a  manufacturing  people  can  eDgage*  jfwi 
gravdy  affirm,  that,  during  the  eleven  years  of  thcff 
pertinacious  resistance  to  any  mitigation  of  the  landlordt' 
BQonopoly,  *^  the  Whig  ministry  effected  more  for  the  beneSt 
of  the  empire,  than  had  been  done,  or  attempted,  or  etcD 
desired,  by  their  predecessors  during  a  rule  of  half  t 
century." 

I  have  a  yet  graver  charge  of  inconsistency  to  prefisr 
against  you.  The  proofs  by  which  I  shall  establish  it  are 
contained  in  the  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of  the 
late  Lord  Sydenham,  recently  published  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope.  You  will  there  see,  that,  when  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Lord  Sydenham  had  arrived  at  Cbe 
conviction  that  to  preserve  and  increase  the  long-existing 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  in  Talue  is 
second  to  none  except  that  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  necessary  to  jNropose  a  reductkm  in 
our  import  duties  on  the  leading  articles  of  German  produce, 
in  return  for  similar  concessions  by  the  German  Uniom^ 
in  favour  of  British  manufactures ;  that  the  result  of  his 
arrangements  for  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable 
object,  would  have  been  perfectly  successful  in  obtaining 
reductions  in  the  German  tariff  in  favour  of  British  manu- 
factures, had  it  been  possible  ibr  concessions  to  be  offered  in 
return  upon  two  points  of  great  value  to  Germany,  ettr. 
timber  and  com ;  but  that  on  these  points.  Lord  Sydenham^'s 
hands  were  tied  by  ^^  the  invincible  resistance^  of  {lie  sup- 
porter^  of  the  British  Corn  Laws. 

When  you  shall  have  considered  the  facts  thus  authenti- 
cally recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Sydenham,  you  will 
at  once  acknowledge  that  your  inconsistency  is  of  the  purest 
water.  In  1886,  Lord  Sydenham,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  disciple  of  Huskisson  and  Ricardo, 
and,  on  all  commercial  questions,  the  most  enlightened 
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member  of  the  Whig  Cabinet,  took  initiative  measures  for 
forming  with  the  Grerman  Union  a  commercial  treaty  on  the 
Ricardo  principles  of  international  exchange;  principles 
which,  in  the  Bolton  Letters,  I  had  endeavoured  to  eluci- 
date. Grermany  consented ;  the  negodation  would  have  been 
perfectly  successful,  and  throughout  all  the  countries  of 
the  Zolverein,  duties  upon  British  manufactures  would 
have  been  reduced  had  it  been  possible  to  offer  to  those 
countries  reciprocal  concessions.  But  this  was  impos- 
sible. Lord  Sydenham's  ^  hands  were  tied.^  His  colleagues 
in  the  cabinet  were  supporters  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
offered  **  invincible  resistance.**  Now,  just  consider  for 
a  moment  the  judgments  which,  under  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances, you  have  pronounced.  I,  who  have  been  the 
uniform  and  undeviating  advocate  of  the  same  identical 
principles  upon  which  Lord  Sydenham  proposed  to  open 
the  markets  of  the  continent  to  British  enterprise,  am 
denounced  as  a  monopolist  opposed  to  the  wealth-multiply- 
ing divisions  of  cmplojrment ;  the  ministers  who  opposed 
^  invincible  resistance**  to  the  enlightened  views  of  Lord 
Sydenham,  and  thus  closed  the  opening  ports  of  Europe 
against  British  commerce,  are  represented  as  the  greatest 
benefactors  commercial  England  ever  saw ;  as  having, 
during  the  ten  years  of  their  **  invincible  resistance**  to  free 
trade,  <^  effected  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire,  than 
had  been  done  or  attempted,  or  apparently  even  desired 
by  their  predecessors  during  a  rule  of  half  a  century.** 

I  said  in  a  preceding  passage  that  your  conduct,  in  repre- 
senting, not  the  cabinet  supporters  of  the  Com  Laws,  but 
the  followers  of  Ricardo,  as  the  pupils  of  Colbert  and  the 
Emperor  of  China,  was.  altogether  unaccountable.  I  should 
be  disposed  to  modify  the  opinion  there  expressed.  Your 
conduct  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  your 
character,  as  a  pUlosc^hic  inquirer,  has  been  merged  and 
lost  in  that  of  a  thoroughgoing  partisan ;  and  that  paKy 
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connection  and  gratitude  to  party  leaders  have  so  distorted 
jour  mental  vision,  that  the  objects  you  contemplate  cts 
only  be  seen  in  inverted  order : — 

"  The  telescope  is  turned  to  your  false  optics. 
From  party  bias  false. 

Upon  this  supposition,  your  inconsistent  and  inverted 
judgments  rnay  be  accounted  for,  and  in  part  excused. 
While  combined  exertion  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  great  and  beneficial  purpose^  fidelity  to 
party  connections  will  be  regarded  as  a  political  virtue.  In- 
dividual effort  is  ineffectual.  The  miracles  of  industry  are 
wrought  only  where  many  hands  are  employed  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  work.  The  illumination  of  science  is 
the  converging  light  of  many  minds.  The  measures  which 
give  happiness  to  nations  are  achieved,  when,  in  the 
surrender  of  individual  opinion  and  isolated  efforts,  numbers 
act  as  one.  But  no  two  minds  were  ever  entirely  ag^reed ; 
and  it  is  therefore  found  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  that 
continuous  unity  of  action,  without  which  no  important 
object  can  be  attained,  that  the  adherents  of  a  party  should 
not  only  surrender  their  individual  opinions,  but,  occa^ 
sionally,  consent  to  maintain,  as  partisans,  opinions,  from 
which,  as  individuals,  they  dissent  Hence,  according  to 
the  received  code  of  party  morality,  it  is  sometimes  reg^arded 
as  a  point  of  honour  to  **  vote  black  white.*" 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  bridge  which  I  have  thus 
generously  built  for  you  ?  It  is  an  excuse,  but  not  quite  a 
justification.  There  are  limits  to  the  party  privilege  of 
calling  black  white,  and  affirming  that  to  be  white  which 
we  see,  and  have  shown  to  be  black.  Parties  are  occasion- 
ally composed  of  sections,  and  cabinets  are  sometimes 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  open  questions.  The  by-law 
code  of  party  honour  does  not  require  that,  on  open  ques- 
tions, black  should  be  voted  white.     Lord  Sydenham  joined 
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the  Whig  Ministry  on  the  express  condition,  that,  as  far  n» 
he  was  concerned,  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  should  remain  an  open  question ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  stipulation,  the  disciple  of  Huskisson  and  of 
Ricanlo  sought  to  bring  about,  with  the  countries  of  the 
Grerman  Union,  a  commercia  treaty  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  most  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Whig  Grovernment,  however  manacled  by 
party  obligations,  could  not  be  required  to  denounce  the 
proceedings  of  I^rd  Sydenham,  while  concurring  in  liis 
views,  or  to  laud  the  ^'  invincible  resistance^  of  the  cabinet 
to  measures  which  he  himself  approved. 

The  laws  of  party  honour  are  not  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  We  surrender  minor  principles  for  the  sake  of 
the  co-operation,  without  which  the  larger  principles,  in- 
volving the  public  welfare,  cannot  be  successfully  advocated. 
But  when,  in  the  progress  of  events— in  the  altered  move- 
mcnts  and  aspects  of  society— -the  minor  principle,  which 
we  had  surrendered  for  the  public  good,  becomes  that  upon 
which  the  public  welfare  mainly  rests,— then,  the  suppres- 
sion of  individual  opinion  can  be  no  longer  required,  and 
the  advocacy  of  doctrines  at  variance  with  our  own  convic- 
tions, in  ceasing  to  be  a  point  of  party  honour,  becomes  an 
offence  un)>alliated~a  crime  unredeemed.  When  a  crisis 
arrives,  in  which  the  question  of  continued  adhesion  and  co- 
oi)eration  involves  a  paramount  principle,  upon  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  which  the  well-being  of  communities  depends- 
then,  whatever  may  have  been  our  previous  position  or  con- 
nection, we  are  bound  to  avow  and  to  vindicate  our  indivi- 
dual convictions.  Has  such  a  crisis  actually  arrived  ?  Are 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  is  at  present  placed 
of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  render  it  the  paramount  dutji! 
of  those  who  have  the  power  of  influencing  public  opinion 
to  look  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past — to  regard,  not 
tlic  state  of  parties,  but  the  stale  of  the  nation ;  and  ta 
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employ  the  talents  with  which  they  may  be  gifted  in 
▼ouring,  not  to  defend  a  ministry  from  reproach,  but  to 
save  the  country  from  convulsion  ?  These  questions  it 
behoves  you  seriously  to  consider.  You  would  not  wish  to 
vindicate  the  commercial  policy  of  the  late  government,  at 
the  hazard  of  aiding  in  the  production  of  an  economical 
disruption,  which  might  terminate  in  revolution. 

The  long-continued  and  invincible  resistance  of  the  Whig 
cabinet  to  those  ameliorations  in  our  commercial  code  whicfa 
the  progress  of  economical  science  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  required,  created  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind 
which  brought  forth  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  Gradoal 
and  safe  improvement  having  been  denied,  precijMtate  and 
dangerous  change  is  demanded.  Can  this  demand  be  now 
resisted  ?  If  it  cannot,  can  faith  with  the  public  creditor 
be  kept,  and  the  institutions  of  the  country  maintained? 
Grave  questions  these  for  the  consideration  of  the  political 
philosopher  and  patriotic  statesman.  I  would  venture  to 
throw  out  one  or  two  suggestions  regarding  them. 

A  comprehensive  alteration  in  our  commercial  code  has 
become  an  inevitable  event.  That  alteration  will  be  effected 
either  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Huskisaon  and 
Bicardo,  or  else  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  League,  by  bringing  their  com- 
bined force  to  bear  upon  the  several  constituent  bodies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  have  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  effected  a  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

The  first  effect  of  the  total  repeal  would  be  a  panic 
throughout  the  agricultural  districts.  When  we  consider 
the  degree  of  alarm  created  in  these  districts  by  the  very 
moderate  changes  effected  in  the  Com  Laws  and  in  the 
tariff  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  cannot  avoid  the  inferenoe, 
that,  on  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  protection,  the  panic 
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would  be  excessive,  and  would  lead»  in  the  first  instance,  to 
a  contraction  of  tillage,  and  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  sup- 
ply of  home  grown  com. 

Under  a  gradual  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  tillage  would  be 
gradually  extended  in  foreign  growing  countries,  with  a  view 
to  the  demands  of  the  British  markets ;  and  whatever  defi- 
ciency might  be  caused  in  the  home  supply  of  corn,  might  be 
balanced  by  importations  from  abroad.  But  an  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  could  not  e£Pect  an  immediate  ex- 
tendon  of  tillage  in  foreign  parts,  balancing  the  first  defi- 
ci^icy  in  our  home  supply  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  exportable  surplus  of  the  foreign  grower.  The  increased 
demand  for  foreign  com  could  not,  until  after  the  lapse  of 
a  not  inconsiderable  period,  be  met  by  an  equivalent  increase 
in  the  foreign  supply.  The  consequence  would  be,  a  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  in  the  export-^ 
ing  countries.  The  disappointment  of  the  home  consumer 
would  be  intense.  There  would  be  a  rise,  not  a  fall,  in  the 
price  of  the  first  necessary  of  life.  The  first  efiect  of  the 
immediate  and  total  repeal  would  be  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  promised  by  the  deluded  repealers  to  the  deluded 
country.  The  Parliament  of  the  League  might  be  com- 
pdled  to  resort  to  other  measures  to  appease  the  people. 

There  is  a  possible,  perhaps  a  probable,  certainly  a  dan- 
gerous contingency,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
After  the  panic  of  total  and  immediate  repeal  should  have 
contracted  tillage  in  this  country,  and  before  the  opening  of 
the  British  ports  should  have  extended  tillage  in  foreign 
countries,  a  deficient  harvest — a  succession  of  deficient  har- 
vests— might  occur  in  those  countries.  In  this  event,  the 
increased  demand  of  the  British  market,  and  the  diminished 
supply  in  the  exporting  countries,  would  cause  corn  in  those 
countries  to  advance  to  a  scarcity  price.  A  duty  upon  its 
expcMTtation  might  be  resorted  to.    This  would  create  a 
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famine  in  England.     The  consequences   niaj  be  imagioed, 
but  cannot  be  described. 

Let  us  waive  these  extreme,  though  possible^  and  perhaps 
not  very  improbable  contingencies.  Let  us  assume  that  no 
panic  is  created  in  the  agricultural  districts;  that  Hr. 
Cobden  has  succeeded  in  persuading  the  farmers,  that  a 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  if  accompt- 
nied  by  an  equitable  adjustment  of  rents,  could  be  in  no 
way  injurious  to  them ;  and  that  the  first  business  brought 
before  the  Parliament  elected  under  the  influence  of  the 
League,  is  a  bill  for  regulating  the  contracts  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  The  diiBculties  regarding  the  details  of 
the  measure,  and  the  arrangements  for  carrying  its  provi- 
sions into  effect,  may  be  passed  over.  It  will  be  enough  if 
we  consider  in  what  an  equitable  adjustment  of  rents,  ful- 
filling Mr.  Cobden^s  promises  to  the  farmers,  must  actually 
consist,  and  to  what  results  it  would  necessarily  lead. 

The  farmers  are  promised  such  a  reduction  of  rent,  at 
shall  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  them  against  the  loss  they 
would  otherwise  suffer  from  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ; 
but  as  the  popular  orators  who  address  the  gatherings  in 
the  rural  districts,  are  not  remarkable  for  the  precision  of 
their  language,  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  farmers^  pit>- 
mised  indemnity  is  to  consist  of  a  reduction  of  corn  rents, 
or  of  a  reduction  of  iponey  rents.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  examine  the  effects  of  both.  Let  us  consider, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  nature  of  the  benefit  which  would 
be  conferred  on  the  rural  districts,  were  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  to  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  com 
rents. 

To  you  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible to  effect  a  reduction  of  com  rents,  without  throwing 
land  out  of  cultivation,  destroying  the  capital  invested  in 
the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  and  lowering  the  wages  of 
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agricultural  labour  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  it. 
Rent,  according  to  the  nomenclature  (originally,  I  beliere, 
your  own)  adopted  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  his  admir- 
able little  treatise  upon  money  matters,  is  surplus  profit 
When,  to  a  given  outlay,  land  of  the  first  quality  pelds  a 
produce  of  100  quarters  of  com,  land  of  the  second  quality 
90,  of  the  third  quality  80,  of  the  fourth  quality  70,  and  of 
the  fifth  quality  60  quarters,  then  land  No.  V.  will  return 
to  the  cultivator  ordinary  profits,  while  Nos.  IV.  III.  II. 
and  I.  will  return,  respectively,  a  surplus  profit,  or  rent,  of 
10, 120,  80,  and  40  quarters.  Now,  let  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  so  reduce  the  value  of  produce  that  land  No. 
III.,  yielding  80  quarters,  returns  no  more  than  ordinary 
profits.  In  this  case,  the  occupying  tenidit  of  No.  III. 
would  be  indemnified  against  the  fall  in  the  value  of  pro- 
duce, by  such  an  equitable  adjustment  as  should  relieve  him 
from  the  payment  of  his  former  rent  of  20  quarters ;  while 
the  occupiers  of  Nos.  II.  and  I.  would  also  be  indemnified 
by  an  adjustment,  which  should  reduce  their  corn  rents, 
respectively,  from  80  to  10  quarters,  and  from  40  to  W 
quarters.  But  how  are  the  occupiers  of  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  to 
be  indemnified  P  Their  holdings  return  no  surplus  profits 
from  which  deductions  can  be  made.  On  the  contrary,  the 
occupying  tenant  of  No.  IV.  obtains  less  than  the  ordinary 
retum  upon  his  capital  by  10  quarters,  and  the  occupant  of 
No.  V.  less  by  ^  quarters.  They  cannot  continue  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands.  Their  floating  capital  is  depreciated, 
and  their  fixed  capital  rendered  valueless.  They  become 
insolvent ;  the  labourers  whom  they  employed  are  driven  to 
the  union  workhouse  for  support.  It  would  be  a  palpable 
delusion,  a  gross  and  iniquitous  fraud,  to  tell  the  tenantry 
occupying  lands  of  inferior  quality  that  a  reduction  of  com 
rents  would  indemnify  them  for  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com. 
The  indemnity  intended  to  be  offered  to  the  farmers  most 
be  a  reduction,  not  of  ooro,  but  of  money  rents.    The 
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extent  to  which  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  oi  the  Con 
Laws,  accomfMtnied  by  a  reduction  of  money  rents  pnqxv- 
tionate  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  would  benefit  the 
farmer,  let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  asoertain.  To  giire 
distinctness  to  our  ideas,  we  will  assume,  that,  prerious  to 
the  total  repeal,  the  avenge  price  of  com  was  559. ;  that  m 
consequence  of  the  repeal,  the  average  price  falls  to  40«.  a 
quarter;  and  that  th^e  are,  as  before,  five  qualities  of  land 
under  tillage,  respectively  yielding  to  the  same  outlay  the 
marketable  produce  of  100,  90,  80,  70,  and  60  quariert. 

Under  these  circumstances,  while  the  price  of  com  re- 
mained at  658.  per  quarter,  the  occupier  of  land  No.  I.  would 
receive  275/.  for  the  100  quarters  which  he  brought  lo 
market,  would  pay  110/.  as  rent,  and  would  retain  165/.  as 
the  ordinary  return  upon  his  capital.  The  occupier  of  No. 
II.  would  receive  247/.  for  90  quarters;  would  pay  8SU.  for 
rent,  and  retain  165/.  for  the  replacement  of  his  outlay,  with 
(mlinary  profits :  while  the  occupiers  of  Nos.  III.,  I V^  and 
v.,  would,  for  their  respective  produce  of  80,  70,  and  60 
quarters,  receive  respectively  220/.,  192/.,  and  165/.,  and 
would  pay  respectively  55/.,  27/.,  and  nU^  as  rent  Now,  when 
com  fell  from  55«.  to  40^.  per  quarter,  the  occupier  of  No* 
I.,  who  received  200/.  instead  of  275/.  for  his  produce, 
would  be  indemnified  from  loss  by  an  equitable  adjustment, 
which  should  reduce  his  money  rent  from  110/.  to  t^/.;  the 
occupier  of  No.  II.,  who  received  180/.  instead  of  247/.  for 
the  produce  he  brought  to  market,  would  be  indemnified 
for  the  fall  of  prices,  provided  his  money  rent  should  be 
reduced  by  the  equitable  adjustment  from  82/.  to  15/.  • 
while  no  possible  reduction  of  money  rent  could  afibrd  an 
indemnity  to  the  occupiers  of  Nos.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  The 
occupier  of  No.  III.  has  the  price  of  his  marketable  produce 
reduced  from  220/.  to  160/.,  and,  therefore,  the  total  abate- 
ment of  his  money  rent  of  65/.  could  not  save  him  from 
loss.     The  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  Nos.  IV.  and  V. 
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would  be  rendered  Btill  more  depknrable.  To  them  the 
total  and  immediate  abolition  of  money  rent  c»uld  not 
afford  support.  A  gift  from  the  equitable  adjusters  of  the 
League  of  the  fee  simple  of  their  farms  would  be  unavai^ng. 
The  capital,  which  they  had  invested  in  cultivation,  would 
mdt  away.  Were  there  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  a  reduction  of  money  rents  could  not,  any 
more  than  a  reduction  of  com  rents,  save  the  agricultural 
districts  from  widely-spreading  insolvency  and  destitution. 

The  able  and  intelligent  leaders  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  are  too  well  informed  regarding  the  <mgin  and 
nature  of  rent,  not  to  be  fully  aware  that  that  portion  of 
the  rural  population  who  derive  their  profits  and  their 
wages  from  the  cultivation  of  lands  of  an  inferior  quaUty, 
cannot  be  indemnified  for  a  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  by 
any  posuble  readjustment  of  money  rents.  What  their 
promised  readjustment  means,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  is,  not 
a  mere  reduction  of  money  rent,  but  a  reduction  of  money 
rents  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
money  wages  of  domestic  labour,  and  in  the  price  of  all  its 
products.  This  general  fall  of  prices,  or  in  other  wcntls, 
this  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  would  be  so  far  effectual, 
that  it  would  not  inflict  upon  the  rural  population  any  evil 
greater  than  that  which  it  would  inflict  on  all  the  other 
producing  classes  through    t  the  kingdom. 

The  pledge  which  the  ]  have  given  to  t     f« 

amounts  to  this,  and  to  nothi      short  of  this,—  [ 

in  the  priceof  com  shall  h   i    :  tied  by  a  c      * 

fail  in  money  rents,  in  mo     r  wages, 
the  productions  of   don  mr. 

League  might,  perhaps,  be  e 
diate  and  total  repeal  of  t      C     \  Lav 

the  reciprocal  con "'-^n  in  lav       of  ! 
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labour,  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  forei^  labour,  includ- 
ing the  precious  metals,  and  would  thus  cause  a  general  £ill 
of  prices,  or,  in  other  words,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  in 
England. 

Weie  all  the  articles  of  sustenance  and  of  comfort  which  are 
consumed  by  the  masses,  and  all  the  materials  and  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  various  processes  of  industry,  the  pro- 
ducts of  domestic  labour — ^were  there  no  extensive  dealings  oo 
borrowed  capital,  and  on  long  credit — no  fixed  payments, 
and  no  public  debt — then,  a  universal  fall  of  prices,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  standard  measure  and 
medium  of  exchange,  could  be  productive  of  no  perceptible 
inconvenience.  Two  ounces  of  coined  gold  might,  as  money, 
perform  precisely  the  same  functions  which  three  ounces  pre^ 
viously  performed  ;  and  the  only  privation,  or  curtailment 
of  enjoyment,  which  the  community  would  suffer  from  the 
change,  would  be  the  very  insignificant  one  of  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  plate.  But  when,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
country,  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  of  sustenance  and 
comfort  consumed  by  the  working  classes,  and  also  of  die 
materials  and  instruments  employed  in  the  various  processes 
of  industry,  are  the  products  of  foreign  labour ;  when  trade 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  borrowed  capital ; 
when  protracted  operations  are  conducted  through  the  com- 
plicated involutions  of  credit ;  when  the  relations  of  debtor 
and  creditor  extend  throughout  all  the  ramifications  of 
society ;  and  when  the  interest  of  an  enormous  public  debt 
has  to  be  extracted  from  the  earnings  of  the  people,  then  a 
decline  in  the  value  of  domestic,  as  compared  with  forei^ 
labour — a  diminished  command  over  the  precious  metals 
and  a  general  fall  of  prices,  are  amongst  the  most  disastrous 
and  ruinous  afflictions  with  which  a  nation  can  be  visited. 
When  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  shall  have  redeemed  their 
pleilge  to  the  farmers,  and  effected  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  rents  by  means  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  and  a 
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general  fall  of  prices,  they  may  not  be  disposed — they  may 
not  be  able,  to  pause  in  their  career.  Other  equitable  ad- 
justments may  be  demanded,  and  must  be  made.  It  may  be 
found  inconvenient  to  collect  the  taxes.  The  agitation  for 
an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  having  accomplished 
its  object,  may  seek  indemnity  against  the  consequences  of 
its  own  acts,  by  passing  into  an  agitation  for  an  equitable 
adjustment  with  the  public  creditor.  The  holders  of  con- 
sols and  other  government  securities  would  now  be  the  mo- 
nopolists assailed.  New  measures  of  finance,  and  new  prin- 
ciples of  national  honour,  might  be  imported  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Parliament  of  the  League  might 
become  a  Repudiation  Parliament. 

The  statement  which  I  have  thus  given  of  the  consequences 
which  might  possibly  result  from  an  immediate  and  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  if  unaccompanied  by  reciprocal 
concessions  in  favour  of  British  goods,  is  not,  I  am  persuaded, 
an  overcharged  or  exaggerated  statement.  It  represents 
one  of  those  conjunctures  in  which  all  party  considerations 
should  be  merged  in  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  in  which  an  individual,  however  situated,  or  however 
connected,  is  bound  to  avow  and  to  vindicate  his  individud 
convictions.  Deeming  it  impossible  that  the  author  of  the 
Oxford  Lectures  on  the  cost  of  obtainii^  the  precious 
metals,  and  of  the  article  ^  Political  Economy,"  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  can  hold  opinions  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
the  charge  which  I  would  bring  against  you  is,  that,  ex- 
tending the  law  of  party  adhesion  beyond  its  legitimate 
sphere,  you  aid,  through  the  influence  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  of  your  own  high  and  deserved  reputation, 
the  accomplishment  of  objects  not  only  destructive  in  them^ 
selves,  but  at  variance  with  t  economical  principles  whicb^ 
on  other  occasions^  you  ve  yourself  propounded  and 
established.  -*** 
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It  would  be  no  sufficient  answer  to  this  cdiarge  to  nj, 
that,  in  your  recent  article  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review,* 
you  have  made  no  direct  allusion  either  to  the  prindpln 
or  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  A  coo- 
prehensive  change  in  our  oommeraal  code  is  an  inevitabk 
event.  The  only  question  before  the  country  is^  shall  Ae 
change  be  effected  suddenly  and  unconditionally,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  League,  or,  gradually  and  reci> 
procally,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  acted  upon  by 
Huskisson,  demonstrated  by  Ricardo,  involved  in  your 
Lectures,  and  ineffectually  urged  upon  his  coUeaguet  bj 
Lord  Sydenham  P  You  have  denounced  the  latter  course^ 
and,  therefore,  you  cannot  evade  the  inference  which  fixes 
upon  you  the  advocacy  of  the  first. 

I  have  read,  I  cannot  immediately  remember  wbere^  the 
following  anecdote  :^-A  hare,  pursued  by  a  hound,  entered 
a  field  from  which  there  was  no  exit  except  by  two  gapi 
situated  not  far  from  each  other.  The  hound,  after  dili- 
gently questing  the  first  gap  and  discovering  no  aoent, 
turned  suddenly  round  and  dashed,  without  a  pause,  through 
the  second.  No  individual,  whose  reasoning  powers  rise  to 
an  equality  with  those  of  this  canine  logician,  can  peruse 
your  elaborate  attempt  to  refute  the  reciprocal  theory, 
without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  you  are  prepared  for 
a  precipitate  rush  through  the  only  other  path  which  now 
is  open. 

Will  the  rising  members  —  the  future  leaders  of  die 
Whig  party — those  who  have  already  mastered  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  up  to  the  point  of  Ricardo^s  dia- 
coveries  regarding  the  principles  of  international  exchange^ 
and  who,  from  their  industry  and  their  talents,  are  yet  des- 
tined to  adopt  and  to  apply  the  latest  improvements  <^  that 
highest  authority  in  economical  science,  will  they  thank 
you  for  a  defence  of  the  measures  of  the  late  Government, 
implying  an  approval  of  the  principles  of  the  L^eague? 
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Will  they  not  rather  say,  in  reference  to  those  members  of 
the  Melbourne  cabinet  who  opposed  an  ^^  invincible  resist- 
ance^ to  the  measures  of  commercial  policy  proposed  by 
Lord  Sydenham, 

*'  Breathe  not  their  name,  let  it  aleep  in  the  shade." 

The  Whig  party  cannot  be  borne  back  to  Downing  Street 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  The 
Leaguers  are  the  rivals  of  the  Whigs.  The  ascendancy  of 
the  League  would  be  the  extinction  of  the  Whig  aristo* 
cracy.  And  more  than  this: — when  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  shall  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  paramount 
influence  over  the  electors  of  the  manufacturing  counties 
and  parliamentary  boroughs,  they  may  not  be  disposed— 
they  may  not  be  able  to  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance,  and 
to  relinquish  the  guidance  of  the  storm  they  have  raised. 
When  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  wielded 
by  the  self-constituted  Caucus  of  an  electioneering  confede- 
racy, the  British  constitution  will  have  passed  away,  and 
England  wiU  not  be  a  monarchy. 

Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  present  for  your  consi- 
deration a  connected  view  of  the  practical  measures  which 
I  have  ventured  to  recommend  as  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  exchange  developed  by  our  highest 
recent  authority  in  economical  science,  and  which  j^u  have 
ventured  to  denounce  as  reproductions  of  the  old  mercantile 
theory,  as  emanations  from  the  school  of  Colbert  and  the 
£mperor  of  China — and  as  *^  restrictions  stillmore  vexations, 
duties  still  more  oppressive,  and  prohibitions  still  more 
numerous^  than  those  which  now  exist. 

The  practical  measures  which  I  have  ventured  to  re- 
commend in  the  series  of  letters  published  under  the  title  of 
<'  The  Budget,"*  are  the  following  :— 

I.— The  total  abolition  of  every  species  of  impost  upon 
the  importation  of  all  foreign  productions  employed  as  ma- 
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terials  and  instruments  in  the  several  processes  of  doniesdc 
industry. 

II. — The  establishment  of  a  perfectly  free  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  and  between  one 
colony  and  another  ;  of  a  British  commercial  league,  placing 
the  trade  throughout  our  widely  extended  empire  upon  the 
footing  of  home  trade,  and  rendering  it  as  free  from  restric- 
tion and  impediment  as  is  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

III. — The  universal  application  to  all  foreign  countries 
of  that  principle  of  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  was  contemplated  by  Lord  Sydenham  io  rela- 
tion to  the  German  Union. 

These  are  the  measures  of  commercial  policy  which  you 
have  gravely  represented  as  constituting  a  system  of  aggn- 
vated  monopoly  and  multiplied  restriction.     But  it  wouki 
be  uncandid  to  subject  to  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  the 
figurative  language  of  a  creative  imagination.     Your  article 
on  ^'  Free  Trade  and  Retaliation*^  is  an  amusing  fiction. 
The  piece  was  intended  for  representation  on  the  fifth  of 
November.     You  dress  your  Guy  in  party  colours,  send 
him  round  on  the  shoulders  of  Joshua   Gree,  put   incoa- 
gruous  speeches  into  his  mouth,  and  pelt  the  wicked  image 
for  the  imputed  nonsense.     The  humour  of  the  piece  con- 
sists in  this : — the  Peltee  turns  out  to  be  no  less  a  person 
than  an  Ex  Oxford  professor  of  Catallactics — the  politico- 
economical  philosopher  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.     But 

**  Non  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo." 

Though,  in  your  recent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
you  do  not  appear  "  in  your  original  brightness,'*  yet  you 
will  pass  the  "  dim  eclipse,'^ 

"  And  with  gladness  pursue 
Tlie  path  which  conducts  you  to  splendour  again." 
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Though  the  "  mighty  mother'"  has  seduced  you  to  take  a 
momentary  plunge  with  "  Cibber's  brazen,  brainless  bro- 
thers,"' yet,  emerging  from  the  polluted  waters, 

**  You'll  bear  no  traces  of  the  sable  streams, 
But  mount  aloft,  and  join  the  swans  of  Thames." 

Professional  and  other  avocations  may,  probably,  prevent 
you  for  some  time  from  entering  upon  that  careful  recon- 
sideration of  the  question  of  international  exchange  which 
cannot  fail  to  convince  you  that  your  principle  that  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  in  relation  to  the  produce  of 
any  given  quantity  of  labour,  is  different  in  different  coun- 
tries, is  in  reality  a  reproduction,  under  a  somewhat  varied 
form,  of  the  doctrine  established  by  Ricardo,  that  "  the 
same  rule  which  regulates  the  relative  value  of  commodities 
in  one  country,  does  not  regulate  the  relative  value  of  the 
commodities  exchanged  between  one  and  more  countries/' 
But  whatever  time  may  be  required  for  the  reconsideration  of 
this  pivot  question  upon  which  the  controversy  between  us 
turns,  there  are  other  points  to  which  you  will  not  delay  to 
reply.  Your  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  contains 
representations  at  variance  with  facts.  Statements  contrary 
to  fact,  made  under  a  misconception  of  the  fact,  are  errors 
into  which,  under  the  pressure  of  business  or  in  the  heat  of 
composition,  the  most  candid  and  conscientious  inquirer 
after  truth  may  occasionally  fall.  But  statements  contrary 
to  fact,  adhered  to  after  the  contrariety  has  been  shown, 
assume  another  aspect,  and  constitute  a  course  of  proceeding 
of  which  I  believe  you  to  be  utterly  incapable. 

Thanking  you,  in  all  sincerity,  for  the  species  of  reply 
which  you  have  given  to  "  The  Budget,"* 

I  am,  my  dear  Senior, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  TORRENS. 
London,  Nov.  17, 1843. 
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LETTER 


TO 


THE    INDEPENDENT     ELECTORS 


OF  THE 


BOROUGH   OF   SHEFFIELD. 


Gentlemen, 

I  address  myself  to  you  on  the  important  subject  of 
perfect  free  trade,  and  in  reply  to  an  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  RevieWj  because  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States  would  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  your  important  town,  and  because,  on  a 
former  occasion,  an  influential  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sheffield  honoured  with  their  approval  the  principles  of 
commercial  policy  which  I  had  advocated  in  Parliament. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  183S,  when  the  question  of  the 
Prussian  tariff  was  brought  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  spoke  as  follows  :— 

*^  I  tell  His  M ajesty^s  government  that,  by  the  course 
they  are  pursuing,  they  do  very  little  to  extend  British 
industry.  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  order  to  promote  British 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  the  only  safe  and  prudent 
course  we  can  pursue  is  to  lower  the  duties  on  the  commo- 
dities of  those  countries  which  consent  to  lower  the  du 
upon  our  produce  or  manufinctures.  We  shall  thus  bo 
out  an  inducement  to  other  customers  to  follow  t  le 

course  and  to  lower  their  import  duties.  By  the  mc  of 
proceeding  which  we  have  adopted  we  have  indu<  i  ign 
countries  to  increase  their  dudet  upon  .  i  n  ii£io- 
tiures.    His  Majesty^s  ministers  profess  to  of 
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Mr.  HuskissoD,  as  regards  the  commercial  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  this  country.  But  if  hon.  members  will  look  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson  on  the  American  tariff,  ikey 
will  find  that  he  declared  that  the  true  policy  of  this  coun- 
try was,  that  whenever  a  foreign  country  raised  the  datiei 
upon  articles  of  British  manufacture,  we  should  impoae 
corresponding  duties  on  the  commodities  coming  from  that 
country ;  and  that  on  the  same  principle  we  should  lower 
the  duties  on  the  produce  of  all  countries  which  lowered 
their  duties  upon  British  goods.  '  I  say,  then,  that  Hit 
Majesty^s  ministers  have  abandoned  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  and  have  not  acted  on  his  principle  of  recipro- 
city. I  contend  that  Mr.  Huskisson  proceeded  upon  the 
correct  principle ;  and  that  our  commerce  would  have  been 
in  a  much  more  flourishing  condidon  than  it  is,  had  that 
principle  been  regularly  acted  upon.  I  am  glad  to  bev 
that  France  has  shown  some  symptoms  of  proceeding  upon 
a  more  liberal  policy.  With  respect  to  our  own  goyem- 
ment,  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  clamour 
which  may  be  raised,  but  that  it  will  open  our  ports  to  the 
corn  of  all  the  world,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  Let 
this  be  done,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  complaining  in 
our  streets,  and  the  country  will  attain  a  degree  of  prospe- 
rity hitherto  unexampled*.'^ 

Some  months  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech  upon  the 
Prussian  tariff,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  representation  of 
Sheffield,  and  a  meeting  of  the  electors  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  Mr.  Ward,  your  present 
member,  or  myself,  should  be  brought  forward  as  a  can- 
didate with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Liberal  interest. 
Though,  on  this  occasion,  the  majority  decided  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Ward,  yet  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that 
the  highly  respectable  minority  who  approved  of  ray  con- 
duct in  Parliament,  and  favoured  me  with  their  support, 

•  Mirror  q/"  FtrUament, 
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comprised  individuals  most  deep! j  interested  in  the  prut- 
perity  of  the  trade  of  Sheffield. 

Ten  eventful  years  have  passed  since  I  advocated  in 
Parliament  the  principles  of  commercial  policy  which 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  enlightened  electors 
of  Sheffield.  My  principles  remain  not  only  unchanged,  but 
confirmed.  For  the  reasons  which  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  explain,  I  feel  a  deep  and  increasing  conviction  that  the 
prosperity  of  England,  and  more  especially  the  prosperity 
of  Sheffield,  cannot  be  restored  and  upheld  without  the  gene*- 
ral  adoption  of  perfect  free  trade,  upon  principles  of  recipro* 
city.  Perfect  free  trade  is  the  absence  of  restrietitms  on 
both  sides.  The  adoption  <tf  imperfect  free  trade^  or  the 
removal  of  restriction  on  one  side  while  it  is  retained  upon 
the  other,  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  estar 
blishment  of  monopoly  in  favour  of  our  foreign  rivals. 
I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  Sectors  of  Sbeffidd, 
while  I  proceed  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  adoption 
of  this  monopoly  in  favour  of  foreigners  would  cause  a 
further  decline  of  prices  and  of  wages  in  England. 

The  effects  which  are  produced  upon  the  ocmimerce  ot 
the  country  by  the  occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest  are,  in 
many  respects,  similar  to  the  effects  which  would  follow 
from  one-sided  freedom  of  trade.  A  careful  examination 
will  show  that  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  amounts 
to  little  more  than  this — that  the  depression,  ocasioned  by  a 
deficient  harvest,  is  only  temporary,  while  the  depression 
which  must  result  from  giving  to  foreign  producers  firee 
trade  in  the  British  market,  while  British  producers  should 
be  denied  free  trade  in  foreign  markets,  would  be  a  perma- 
nent depression.  Let  us  look  at  the  causes  which  render 
the  depression  of  trade  temporary  in  the  one  case,  and  which 
would  render  it  permanent  in  the  other. 
*  We  will,  in  the  first  place,  examine  the  process  by  which 
a  deficient  harvest  leads  to  a  temporarary  depression  mt 
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trade.    When  ibreign  triple  1b  in  its  cnrdiniirjr  tlalc,  tk 
value  of  the  goods  which  we  export  is  equal  tt>  the  raimtd 
the  goods  which  we  import ;  and  therefore  no  goinl  isdrtvB 
from  the  banks  iii  order  to  effect  foreign  payments,  and  tbe 
banks  are  not  driven  in  self-defence  to  contract  thdr  csi- 
tomary  accommodation  to  the  public.     When  tbe  ordiatij 
state  ,of  foreign  trade  is  disturbed  by  the  cxxrurrence  of  t 
deficient  harvest,  a  different  state  of  things  is  produced. 
In  this  case,  the  value  of  our  imports  is  immediatelj  in* 
creased  by  the  amount  of  the  increased  quantity  of  fofeign 
com  received ;  while  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  value 
of  our  exports  can  be  immediatdy  effected.    Gold  must  nov 
be  withdrawn  from  the  banks  'to  pay  the  balances  due  to 
foreign  countries.     The  banks,  being  thus  crippled,  are 
compelled  either  to  refuse  to  their  customers  the  expected 
accommodation,  or  else  to  incur  the  hazard  of  insolvency. 
Tbe  prudent  put  on  the  inevitable  screw ;  theover-confideni 
become  involved  in  the  ruin  which  they  vainly  fifisiirti^ 
their  friends  to  avoid.    Credit  is  shaken,  prices  and  profits 
and  wages  fall.     Such  are,  as  experience  has  too  frequendy 
proved,  the  necessary  results  of  a  deficient  harvest,  sud- 
denly requiring  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  import 
ation  of  foreign  corn.     But  though  experience  informs  us 
that  these  calamitous  results  are  produced  by  any  conside- 
nble  deficiency  in  tbe  supply  of  home-grown  corn,  yet  it  is 
exceedingly  important  that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  out, 
step  by  step,  the  manner  in  which  these  results  are  pro- 
duced.    In  the  ordinary  state  of  foreign  trade,  the  value  of 
our  exports  is  equal  to  the  value  of  our  imports,  and  the 
hanks  are  not  drained  of  their  gqLd  in  order  that  a  balance 
may  be  paid   to  foreign  countries.     Why   should   it    be 
otherwise,  when  the  customary  course  of  foreign  trade  is 
interrupted  by  an   extraordinary  importation  of  foreign 
com  ?     In  the  ordinary  state  of  trade,  the  foreign  goods 
imported  are  paid  for  by  the  British  goods  exported,  and 
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no  wilhdrawal  of  gold  and  contraction  of  credit  take  place. 
What,  then,  ia  the  reason  why  an  extraordinary  importation 
of  foreign  corn  is  not  paid  for  by  an  extraordinary  export* 
ation  of  British  goods  ?  What  are  the  distinctive  circum^ 
stances  which  render  it  necessary  to  pay  a  balance  in  the 
precious  metals  in  the  former  case,  and  not  necessary  to 
pay  such  a  balance  in  the  latter  case  ?  These  are  important 
questions,  worthy  of  all  consideration. 

When  the  holders  and  the  growers  of  foreign  com  send 
to  the  Britiah  market  an  extraordinary  supply  of  grain, 
they  do  not  expend  the  whole  of  their  returns  in  the  pur- 
obase  of  British  goods.  One  part  of  these  returns  may  be 
invested  in  foreign  securities ;  another  portion  may  be  added 
to  the  capital  of  the  foreign  merchant  and  the  foreign  cul- 
tivator ;  another  portion  in  the  purchase  of  domestic  goods; 
and  another  in  the  purchase  of  imported  goods  produced, 
not  in  England,  but  in  the  other  commercial  oountries  of 
the  world.  When  an  unusually  large  importation  of  foreign- 
corn  takes  place,  it  ia  only  a  porium^  and,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  only  a  small  portion^  of  the  price  of  the  increaiwd 
importation  which  the  foreigner  devotes  to  the  purchase  of 
an  increased  quantity  of  British  goods.  Now,  if  the  price 
which,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest,  we  pay  to 
foreign  merchants  for  an  increased  importation  of  oom  be 
more  than  the  price  which  the  foreign  merchants  pay  to  us 
for  an  increased  importation  of  British  goods,  we  must 
balance  the  account  by  a  transmission  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  necessary  consequences  are  a  drain  upon  the  banks  for 
gold«-a  contraction  for  currency"— a  diminution  of  the 
accustomed  accommodation  afforded  to  the  trade— ecmi^ 
raerrial  embarrassments,  i  i  a  fall  in  prices.  After  a  time, 
the  fall  in  prices  leads  to  i  incn  d  exportation  of  goods ; 
our  exports  r— *-  **-^«jco  ir  ii  nts,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
tension of  i  e,  I  by  submitting  to 
reduoed  pr 
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The  effects  thiis  produced  by  a  deficient  harvest  are  pn- 
cisely  similar  to  those  which  would  be  produced  byremitthg 
our  duties  upon  foreign  productions,  while  foreign  countiia 
should  retain  their  duties  upon  British  goods.  In  either 
case  the  process  would  be  the  same.  The  great  importanee 
of  the  subject  must  plead  my  excuse  for  requesting  your 
attention  to  the  following  detailed  explanation  r — 

Were  a  free  trade,  upon  the  principle  of  reciprodtjy 
established  between  England  and  the  United  States,  die 
prosperity  of  both  countries  would  advance  with  a  rapidity 
which  can  scarcely  be  calculated.  As  we  lowered  our 
duties  upon  the  produce  of  America,  there  would  be  an 
extra(»rdinary  increase  in  the  amount  of  our  imports  firam 
that  country ;  while,  as  America  reduced  her  tariflp  upon 
British  goods,  our  exports  to  America  would  be  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  our  imports.  The  debts  we  in- 
curred on  account  of  our  imports  would  be  discharged  by 
the  credits  we  obtained  on  account  of  our  exports.  We 
should  have  no  balance  to  pay  in  the  precious  metals. 
The  banks  would  not  be  run  upon  for  gold.  There  would 
be  no  contraction  of  the  currency,  no  diminution  of  the 
accustomed  accommodation  to  trade ;  and  the  extension  of 
our  foreign  transactions  would  be  accompanied,  not  by  a 
diminution  of  profits  and  of  wages,  but  by  an  advance  in 
both.  Let  us  now  consider  the  very  different  effects  which 
would  be  produced  were  England  to  remit  her  import 
duties  upon  American  produce,  while  America  continued 
to  enforce  her  hostile  tariff  against  British  goods. 

In  this  case  there  would  be,  as  before,  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  amount  of  our  imports  from  America ;  but 
there  would  not  be,  as  before,  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  amount  of  our  exports  to  that  country. 

The  consumption  of  American  produce  would  be  in- 
creased in  the  British  market,  because  the  remission  of  the 
import  duty  would  reduce  its  price ;  but  there  would  not . 
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be  in  the  American  market  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  British  goods,  because  there  the  retention 
of  the  import  duty  would,  in  the  first  instance^  prevent  a 
reduction  in  their  price.  The  necessary  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  tohole  of  the  additional  amount  realised  by  the 
Americans,  on  account  of  their  increased  exports  to  England, 
would  not  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  British  goods.  One  portion  of  the  proceeds 
obtained  by  the  Americans,  on  account  of  their  increased 
exports  to  England,  they  would  expend  on  the  cultivation 

*>  of  their  western  forests ;  another  portion  in  extending  their 

-   canals  or  railroads ;  another  in  purchasing  for  immediate 

consumption  goods  produced  at  home,  and  another  in  pur- 

';  chasing  for  immediate  consumption  imported  commodities 
produced,  not  in  England,  but  in  other  foreign  countries. 
The  remaining  and  comparatively  insignificant  portion  of 

'  the  proceeds  obtained  by  their  increased  exports  to  England 
would  be  expended  by  the  Americans  in  the  purchase  of 
British  goods.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
repeal  of  the  English  duties  upon  American  produce,  if  not 
accompanied  by  a  repeal  of  the  American  duties  upon 
British  goods,  would  render  it  necessary  that  England 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  pay  to  America  a  considerable 
balance  in  the  precious  metals.  Now  the  payment  of  this 
balance  would  cause  a  drain  upon  the  banks  for  gold— -a 
contraction  oi  the  circulation — a  restriction  of  accom- 
modation—41  decline  in  wages — and  a  fall  in  prices.  After 
a  time  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  British  goods  would  be 
followed  by  increased  exportation;  and  the  increased  ex- 
portation would  balance  the  increased  importation,  and 
render  unnecessary  a  further  transmission  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  quantity  of  Bri  b  goods  exported  would 
now  be  increased;  but  the  litalists  and  the  operatives 
who  contributed  to  the  prod  1  of  goc  for  the  foreign 
market  would   obtain  t\  receive  lower 

wages. 
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Thus  fur  the  effecti  pradaoed  by  m  acncaeni  banat* 
precisely  siimkr  to  the  effects  which  would  be  pRMlueed  hj 
«  remimon  of  our  import  dntiet  upon  American  pradnoi^ 
while  America  should  retain  her  import  duties  upon  fintiik 
manufactures.  There  is,  however,  an  impartant  difoeos 
between  the  two  cases.  When  a  deficient  harvest  oeaai» 
the  contraction  of  the  circulation,  and  the  fall  in  pricei,  is 
profits  and  in  wages,  are  only  temporary.  Were  we  to  r^ 
mit  our  duties  an  American  produce^  without  atipulatiag 
for  a  corresponding  concession  in  fsivour  of  British  indosdy, 
the  contraction  of  the  circulation,  and  the  consequent  fsU 
in  prices,  in  profits,  and  in  wages,  would  be  permaneit 
The  cause  of  this  important  diiSerenoe  requires  a  caicAil 
examination. 

When  a  deficient  harvest  requires  an  increased  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com,  the  banks  are  drained  of  their  treasore^ 
the  circulation  is  contracted,  and  prices  falL  Now,  the  M 
of  prices  thus  occasicmed  leads  to  such  an  hicrease  in  the 
amount  of  our  exports  as  is  sufficient  to  pay  fbr  the  in- 
creased importation  of  com.  The  foreign  exchange  is 
restored  to  par,  and  foreign  trade  is  brought  back  to  a 
trade  of  barter.  While  things  are  in  this  state,  and  whik 
the  increased  importation  of  com  is  paid  for  by  an  increased 
exportation  of  British  goods,  an  abundant  harvest  occurs, 
and  the  increased  importation  of  foreign  com  is  suddenly 
discontinued.  But  the  increased  exportation  of  British 
goods,  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  prices,  still  continues. 
Foreign  countries  now  owe  a  balance  to  England,  and  are 
compelled  to  pay  that  balance  in  the  precious  metals ;  the 
gold  which  had  been  abstracted  returns,  the  cofiers  of  the 
banks  are  replenished,  the  circulation  expands,  and  prices, 
and  profits,  and  wages  are  restored  to  their  original  level. 
Would  a  similar  reaction  take  place  in  the  case  of  a  fall  of 
prices  occasioned  by  the  adopdon  of  one-sided  freedom  of 
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trade  P    This  is  a  most  important  question,  and  may,  with* 
out  difficuHy,  be  answered. 

Were  we  to  take  off  our  import  duties  upon  AmmcaQ 
produce,  while  she  retained  her  duties  upon  British  goods, 
the  increased   consumption  of  American  produce,  in  the 
British  market,  would  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  in- 
erease  in  the  consumption  of  British  goods  in  the  Ameri-  . 
can  market,  as  soon  as  the  eafportaiion  of  the  metals  and  ^  .\ 
the  contraction  of  the  circulation  in  England  should  ha^  ^ 
effbcted  such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  British  goods  as 
might  cause  them  to  command,  in  foreign  markets,  an  i9^    -^ 
creased  sale,  ohewtensive  with  the  increased  eomsumption  ;;; 
of  foreign  produce,  caused  by  the  remission  of  our  import  \ 
duties.    Now,  were  America,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
take  off  her  duties  upon  British  goods,  then  a  reaction 
would  be  produced  precisely  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
when  a  deficient  harvest  is  followed  by  an  abundant  one. 
Previous  to  the  remission  of  the  American  duties,  the  de- 
mand for  British  goods  in  the  American  market  had  become 
equal  to  the  demand  for  American  goods  in  the  British 
market.    On  the  remission  of  the  American  duties,  there- 
fore, the  demand  for  British  goods  in  America  will  exceed 
the  demand  for  American  produce  in  England.    America 
will  now  become  indebted  to  England  to  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  this  excess.    The  debt  must  be  liquidated  by  a 
transmission  of  the  metals,  and  the  balance  of  payments 
will  continue  to  be  in  favour  of  England,  until  the  expan- 
sion of  the  currency,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  prices,  by 
checking  exports  and  augmenting  imports,  bring  back  our 
commerce  with  Ammca  to  a  trade  of  barter.    Now,  the 
restoration  of  prices  and  the  re-adjustment  of  trade,  whidi 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  remission  of  the  American 
duties,  could  not  take  place  were  these  duties  retained.  The 
effect  most  bt  as  permanent  m  its  cause.    When  conmier- 
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oial  depression  is  occasioned  by  the  difiturfaanoe  resoltiiig 
from  adverse  seasons,  that  depression  is  temponuy,  beaune 
genial  seasons  are  certain  to  return ;  and  when  commerail 
depression  is  occasioned  by  adverse  tarifia,  that  depreflkn 
is  permanent,  because  nations  and  governoienta  are  slow  to 
discern  the  invaluable  advantages  of  reciprocal  j&eedom  d 
trade.  The  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  know,  from  c^alamitooi 
experience,  how  permanent  is  the  depression  of  trade  caused 
by  the  American  tarifi*. 

The  correctness  of  the  principles  of  commercial  policy 
which  I  propounded  in  Parliament  ten  years  ago,  and  whick 

I  have  ever  since  consistently  maintained,  has  been  fully  de- 
monstrated by  Mr.  Senior,  in  an  article  on  free  trade  and 
retaliation,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgk 
Review.  The  leading  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  are,  first,  that  the  value  of  the  produce  of  Bri- 
tish labour  as  compared  with  the  produce  of  foreign  labour 
is  regulated,  not  by  the  cost  of  production,  but  by  therda- 
tion  of  demand  to  supply ;  and,  second,  that  hostile  tarifis, 
by  altering  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply  to  our  disad- 
vantage, lower  the  price  of  British  goods  in  foreign  mar^ 
kets.  These  important  principles  Mr.  Senior  has  demon- 
strated in  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  He  says — ^^  Gold  and  silver  are  more  than 
one-third  dearer  in  France  than  in  England.  It  costs  a 
Frenchman  more  labour  to  obtain  two  ounces  of  silver  than  it 
costs  an  Englishman  to  obtain  three.*"  This  proves  my  whole 
case.  If  English  commodities,  the  productive  cost  of  which  is 
the  labour  of  two,  are  in  relation  to  silver  of  the  same  value 
as  French  commodities,  the  productive  cost  of  which  is  the 
labour  of  three,  then  it  is  self-evident  that  the  value  of 
English  commodities,  in  relation  to  French  commodities, 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  production.     But  this 

II  t  all.     If  a  commodity  produced  in  Eugland  by  the  la- 
ur  of  two  will  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  silver  which 
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can  be  purchased  by  a  commodity  produced  in  France  by 
the  labour  of  three,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  produce  of  a 
given  quantity  of  English  labour  will  be,  in  relation  to  all 
foreign  commodities,  more  valuable  by  fifty  per  cent,  than 
the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  French  labour.  Thus, 
upon  Mr.  Senior^s  own  showing,  cost  of  production,  which 
determines  the  value,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of  commo* 
dities  produced  in  the  same  country,  does  not  determine  the 
value  in  relation  to  each  other  of  commodities  produced  in 
different  countries.  Mr.  Senior  has  published,  in  the  Edin-' 
burgh  Review^  an  essay  extending  to  upwards  of  forty  pages, 
with  the  avowed  design  of  refuting  the  principles  of  ccun* 
mercial  policy  which  I  have  ventured  to  propound;  but 
Mr.  Senior,  like  Balaam  of  old,  blesses,  where  he  came  to 
curse. 

The  advocacy  of  the  Ricardo  doctrine  of  foreign  trade, 
and  of  the  Huskisson  doctrine  of  reciprocal  freedom,  which, 
in  1833,  obtained  the  approval  of  the  electors  of  Sheffield, 
has,  in  1843,  exposed  me  to  numerous  assaults  from  the  new 
school  of  one-sided  free-traders.  My  friend,  Mr.  Senior, 
good  at  need,  gallantly  rushes  to  the  rescue,  and  gives  me 
the  victory  by  performing,  with  great  precisian  and  effect, 
the  Londonderry  movement  of  turning  his  back  upon  him- 
self. 

The  advocates  of  that  imperfect  free  trade  which  con« 
silts  in  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  one  side,  and  in  their 
retention  on  the  other,  contend  that,  were  we  to  open  our 
ports  to  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  America  would 
forthwith  imitate  our  example,  and  relax  her  tariff.  This 
argument  of  the  one-sidedists  is  utterly  fallacious.  The 
main  argument  against  remitting  our  import  duties  upon 
the  produce  of  the  United  States,  without  stipulating  for  a 
corresponding  concession  in  favour  of  British  goods,  is,  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a  coarse  would  be  an  invitaticii  to 
America  to  persist  in  maintaining  ber  lioitife  At 
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prMOiit,  there  is  n  pnweiful  and  an  increasiiiJBr  pu^v  n  tW 
Union  anxious  to  enter  into  a  liberal  commercial  treatv  witk 
£nf{land.     The  main  object  of  this  influential  and  groviif 
party  is,  to  obtain  in  the  British  market  an  <ipening  fortbflr 
agricultural  produce;  and,  in  order  to  obtain   this  pui- 
mount  object,  they  are  willing  to  admit    British  goodi  tf 
lower  duties.    America  is  willing  to  give  us  a  large  pricv 
in  exchange  for  a  great  advantage.    Would  she  be  wflliii; 
to  give  the  price,  were  we  to  ofTer  her  the  advantage  fir 
nothing?    America  is  fully  aware  that  trade  with  England, 
on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  would  accelerate  the  cold- 
vatlon  of  her  western  forests,  and  retard  the  progress  of  her 
manufacturing  towns ;  but  she  is  willing  to  incur  the  teai- 
porary  loss  which  free  trade  would  inflict  upon  her  manu- 
facturers, for  the  sake  of  securing  the  permanent  advantages 
which  it  would  confer  on  her  agriculturists.     But  if  me 
present  to  America,  as  a  free  gift,  all  the  advantages  which 
her  agriculture  can  derive  from  a  free  trade  with  England, 
will  she,  after  obtaining  all  that  she  wants  from  us  for  no- 
thing, be  disposed  to  sacrifice  her  own  manufacturing  esta* 
blishments  for  the  disinterested  gratification  of  extending 
those    of   England  ?      A    gratuitous    and    unconditional 
opening  of  our  ports  to  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
would  be  the  certain  means  of  preventing  America  from 
entering  into  a  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  this  country. 
An  unconditional  repeal  of  the  import  duties  upon  Ame^ 
rican  produce  would  not  only  perpetuate  the  American 
tariff  against  British  goods,  but  would  render  the  British 
producer  tributary  to  the  American  consumer.     The  un- 
conditional repeal  of  our  duties  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
cause  our  imports  from  America  to  increase  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  our  exports  to  America ;  a  balance  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  the  precious  metals.     Grdd  would  flow 
(mt— -the  currency  would  contract-^-and  the  prices  of  Bri- 
tish goods  would  fall  until  it  became  more  advantageous  to 
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pay  in  goods  than  in  gold.  At  this  point,  the  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  restored  to  a  trade  of 
barter,  and  the  amount  of  our  exports  would  be  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  amount  of  our  imports ;  but 
the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade  would  be  the  consequence 
of  reduced  prices,  profits,  and  wages.  The  produce  of  any 
quantity  of  British  labour  would  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  labour  than  before.  England 
would  be  rendered  tributary  to  the  United  States.  To  re- 
peal our  import  duties  upon  American  produce,  without 
stipulating  for  a  corresponding  concession  in  favour  of  Bri- 
tish goods,  would  be  to  tender  to  America  a  bounty  upon 
the  retention  of  her  hostile  tariff. 

No  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  deeply  interested 
as  Sheffield  in  effecting  a  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  North  America ;  and  under  the  conviction 
that  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  object  would  be 
rendered  altogether  hopeless  by  the  ad<^ion  of  that  one- 
sided freedom  of  trade  which  has  become  the  monomania  of 
the  day,  I  have  attempted  to  counteract  the  delusion  by  re- 
producing to  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  those 
prindf^  of  commercial  policy  which  they  formerly  ap- 
proved, which  Mr.  Huskisson  was  prepared  to  carry  into 
practical  effect,  and  which,  in  his  invaluaUe  cliapter  upon 
foreign  trader  Ricardo  has  theoretically  demcHistrated. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 
Your  obliged  and  obedient  Servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 
LondoUj  Aug.  Ifi,  1846. 
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FREE    TRADE, 


TO  RICHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  M,P. 

My  deae  Sir, 

Having  been,  from  the  year  1815  to  the  present  period,! 
zealous  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  not  be  indisposed  to 
consider  the  suggestions  wliich  I  am  about  to  offer  regarding 
the  means  by  which  these  pr'mciples  may  be  most  effectuallj 
and  roost  speedily  brought  into  practical  operation.  Od 
some  important  points  we  are,  I  believe,  entirely  agreed; 
while,  upon  some  others,  I  have  the  disadvanta^  of  dis- 
senting from  the  opinions  of  which  you  are  the  eloqneat 
and  powerful  advocate.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  first 
place,  to  state  the  extent  of  our  agreanent ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  my  belief  that  the 
course  which  you  are  pursuing  is  calculated  to  retard  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  which  we  are  mutually  desinMis 
to  promote. 

The  most  beneficial  commerce  is  that  which  is  carried  on 
between  an  old  country  possessing  manufacturing   supe- 
riority, and  a  new  country  possessing  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  land.     In  a  country  possessing  fertile 
tracts  of  unappropriated  land,  the  only  cause  which  can 
retard  prosperity  is  the  difficulty  of  exchanging  the  pro- 
duce   of  the   soil   for  manufactured  goods ;    while    in    a 
densely-peopled  country,  possessing  manufacturing    supe- 
riority, the  only  limit  to  prosperity  is  that  created  by  the 
difficulty  of  exchanging  finished  goods  for  raw  materials. 
Establish    a    perfectly    unrestricted    trade    between    two 
countries  thus  circumstanced,  and  prosperity  will  be  bccg- 
lerated  in  both.     Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
did  any  two  countries  possess  in  so  extraordinary  a  d^ree 
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the  power  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  each  other  as  that 
which  is  DOW  possessed  by  England  and  the  United  States; 
and  never  before  in  the  annals  of  human  folly  was  there  a 
more  melancholy  example  *^  of  the  small  portion  of  wisdom 
which  governs  nations,^  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by 
England  and  the  United  States,  in  refusing  to  receive  from 
each  other  the  inestimable  gifts  which  an  unrestricted  com- 
mercial intercourse  would  confer.  Thus  far,  as  I  believe, 
our  opinions  do  not  differ  by  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Though  we  hold  identical  opinions  regarding  the  results 
which  would  follow  were  England  to  receive  the  produce  of 
America  duty  free^  while  America  received  British  goods 
duty  free,  yet  we  hold  opposite  opinions  as  respects  the  effects 
which  would  be  produced  were  England  to  admit  the  pro- 
duce of  America  duty  free  while  America  retained  her  tariff 
against  British  goods.  You  believe  that  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  our  duties  upon  American  produce  would  not  only 
be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  profits  of  trade  and  in  the 
wages  of  labour  in  this  country,  but  would  have  the  further 
beneficial  effect  of  inducing  America  to  abandon  her  hostile 
tariff.  I  believe  that  the  unconditional  repeal  of  our  duties 
upon  American  produce  would  not  only  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  profits  of  trade  and  the  wages  of  labour  in 
this  country,  but  would  have  the  further  injurious  conse- 
quence of  offering  to  America  a  bounty  upon  the  retention 
of  her  tariff.  The  ground  of  this  belief  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  explain. 

The  States  of  the  American  Union  bordering  on  the 
Canadian  lakes  possess  undeveloped  agricultural  capabilities 
of  immense  extent.  The  valley  of  the  Mississipi,  1400 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  and  inter- 
sected throughout  its  vast  extent  by  navigable  streams,  is 
itself  capable  of  supplying  food  and  raw  materials  for  a 
population  as  great  perhaps  as  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  total  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
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would  be  followed  by  a  very  considerable  and  annuiih 
ihcreasinf]^  importation  of  agricultural  produce  from  tbe 
United  States.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  ooot»- 
.poraneous  repeal  of  the  American  tariff,  enabling  us  to 
export  manufactured  goods  as  freely  as  we  imported  nm 
produce,  would  open  to  this  country  an  expanding  fidd  of 
commercial  prosperity,  while  creating,  by  meana  of  tbe  U^ 
profits  and  high  wages  obtained  by  die  town  populatica, 
such  an  additional  demand  for  the  noo-importable  pio- 
ductions  of  the  soil  as  would  cause  a  progreasiTe  increase  in 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom. 

You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that,  in  order  to  c>btain  thor 
'  happy  results,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  American  tuiff 
should  be  repealed ;  that  it  is  by  the  amount  <tf  our  impcxtii 
and  not  iby^that  of  our  exports,! that  the  wealth  of  die 
country  is  increased;  that  if  we  take  care  of  the  hnportt 
the  exportis  will  take  care  of  themsdves ;  that  America  w31 
not  give  us  her  com  for  nothing;  that  she  will  demand 
payment  either  in  goods  or  in  money ;  that  if  her  tariff 
should  render  it  impracticable  for  us  to  pay  in  goods  we 
should  send  goods  to  other  markets,  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
pay  in  money ;  and  that  as  surely  as  we  purchase  foreign 
-produce  to  an  increased  amount,  we  must  either  by  a  direct, 
or  by  a  circuitous  trade,  sell  British  goods  to  an  equally 
increased  amount,  in  order  to  pay  for  it. 

Now  I  at  once  admit,  that  these  positions,  which  we  find 
so  frequently  repeated  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  are 
self-evident  truths ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  contend  that 
they  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  promoted  by  admit- 
ting American  produce  free  of  duty,  while  America  refuses 
to  rdax  her  tariff.  The  real  question  at  issue  is,  not 
whether  the  increased  amount  of  our  exports  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  increased  amount  of  our  imports;  but 
whether  the  requinte  ammmt  of  exports  could  be  ei^ted 
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without  8%^h  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  British  goods  as 
Tvould  cause  a  decline  both  in  profits  and  in  wages.  When 
an  individual  incurs  increased  liabilities  beyond  his  ordinary 
means  of  payment,  he  must  make  good  his  engagements  by 
sacrificing  his  property,  at  whatever  price ;  and  surely,  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  it  would  be  a  singular  mode  of 

argument  to  urge  the  necessity  of  making  the  sacrifice  as  a 
proof  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  improvident  pur- 
chases. Now,  if  this  argument  would  be  absurd  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  it  must  be  equally  absurd  in  the  case  of  a 
nation.  The  advocates  of  an  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
com  laws  do  not  advance  a  single  step  by  asserting  the 
truism,  that,  if  we  import  foreign  produce  to  a  greater 
amount,  we  must  export  British  goods  to  some  place,  and  at 
some  price,  to  a  proportionably  increased  amount.  The  unr 
conditional  repealer  has  another  and  a  very  different  task  to 
perform.  He  has  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
British  labour,  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour, 
would  not  be  reduced  were  we  to  increase,  by  a  total  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  our  demand  for  fcH^gn  produce,  while  the 
retention  of  hostile  tariffs  prevented  a  correqx>nding  increase  .7^ 
in  the  fordgn  demand  {ot  British  goods. 

Ware  we  to  open  our  ports  to  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  we  might  obtain  a  very  considerable,  and  a  con- 
stantly-increa^ng  supply  of  American  corn.  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  the  quantity  or  the 
value  of  the  imports ;  but  we  may  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  we  should  annually  receive  from  America 
2,000,000  quarters,  at  a  Cost  of  40^.  per  quartar.  Now  I 
would  request  you,  as  a  practical  merchant,  to  explain  to 
me  the  terms  upon  which,  while  America  retains  her  tariff, 
England  could  pay  to  that  country  an  additional  4,000,000/. 
per  annum  f  imp  *  ed  com  ?  Would  you  effect  this  pay- 
ment by  (  p  til  to  the  United  States  increased  quantities 
of  the  ft  ire  and  Yorkshire  ?     If  you  did, 
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to  40  per  c^.,  and  would  be  compelled,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  similar  fabrics  of  America,  to  sell  your  goods 
at  prices  lower,  by  80  and  40  per  cent,  than  those  which  tbe 
American  manufacturer  might  realise.  Now,  American 
labour  is  as  efficacious  as  English  labour,  and  therefofe, 
when  you  sold  the  produce  of  English  labour  at  prices 
reduced  by  SO  and  40  per  cent  below  the  prices  of  the 
produce  of  American  labour,  you  would  be  compelled  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  the  English  operative  from  SO  to  40 
per  cent,  below  the  wages  of  the  American  operative.  A 
considerable  decline  of  wages,  and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
an  advance  of  wages,  would  be  the  inevitable  results  of 
paying,  during  the  continuance  of  the  American  tariff,  for 
large  importations  of  American  corn  by  a  direct  exportatkm 
of  British  goods  to  the  American  market 

Would  you  endeavour  to  prevent  this  decline  of  wages  in 
England  by  paying  for  American  com,  not  by  a  direct,  bat 
by  a  circuitous  trade  P     If  you  did,  you  would  esc:ape  tbe 
tariff  of  America  only  to  encounter  the  still  more  stringent 
tariffs  of  the  continent  of  Europe.     Now,  you  will  admit,  as 
a  practical  merchant,  that  goods  of  the   same    kind  and 
quah'ty  cannot  be  sold  in  the  same  market  at  different  prices, 
and  that  if  British  goods  have  to  pay  in  foreign  countries 
duties  from  which  the  similar  goods  of  those  countries  are 
exempt,  the  prices  realised  by  the  British  exporter  must  be 
less  by  the  amount  of  the  duties  than  the  prices  obtained  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer.     But  if  you  make  this  admission 
(and  I  think  you  cannot  avoid  making  it)  you  will  not   be 
in  a  condition  to  deny  that  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  tbe 
English  operative  would  follow  as  certainly  from   the  cir- 
cuitous as  from  the  direct  mode  of  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  large  importations  of  foreign  com. 

A  progressive  decline  of  wages,  deeply  calamitous  as  that 
decline  would  be,  is  not  the  only  evil  which  the  adoption 
of  one-sided  freedom  of  trade  would  entail  upon  the  country. 
Were  you  to  increase  the  demand  for  foreign  production 
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by  repealing  our  import  duties,  while  the  retention  of 
hostile  tariffs  prevented  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
foreign  demand  for  British  goods,  you  would  reduce  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  British  labour  in  relation  to  the 
produce  of  foreign  labour ;  or,  in  other  words,  you  would 
raise  the  value  of  foreign  commodities  as  compared  with 
domestic  commodities.  Now,  gold  is  a  foreign  commodity ; 
and,  consequently,  you  would  raise  the  value  of  gold  in 
relation  to  British  labour  and  it  products.  But  gold» 
besides  being  a  commodity  in  the  market,  is  the  measure  of 
value  by  which  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  estimated,  and  in 
which  the  taxes  are  paid.  An  increase  in  the  real  amount 
of  the  debt  and  in  the  pressure  of  taxation,  the  derange- 
ment of  all  the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
universal  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  national  bankruptcy, 
would  be  the  fearful  results  of  the  adoption  of  one-sided 
freedom  of  trade. 

I  had  intended  to  explain  the  grounds  of  my  belief  that 
the  unconditional  abandonment  of  our  import  duties  upon 
the  produce  of  America  would  have  the  efiect  of  offering 
her  a  bounty  upon  the  retention  of  her  hostile  tariff;  but 
I  have  not  left  myself  space  to  enter  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  I  must,  therefore,  postpone  the  discussion 
of  it  to  some  future  occasion.  In  the  meantime,  allow  me 
to  assure  you  that  in  offering  for  your  consideration  the 
grounds  of  opinions  not  hastily  formed,  my  only  object  is 
to  elicit  truth,  and  that  I  should  infinitely  prefer  the  dis- 
covery and  the  correction  of  an  error  to  the  promulgation 
of  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  sound  principles  of  econo- 
mical  science. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tours,  very  truly, 

R.  TORRENS, 
Landofiy  May  14. 


RECIPROCITY. 


COLONEL  TORRENS,  IN  REPLY    TO  ARTHUR 

MORSE,  ESQ. 

SiK, 

I  HAVE  read  with  attention  the  letter  which  yoa 
addressed  to  me  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  24th  in- 
stant.   As  we  agree  on  some  important  positions^  I  am  not 
without  hopes  that  by  mutual  explanation   we   may  ulti- 
mately agree  on  all.     *^  Commodities  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  cannot  be  sold  in  the  same   market    at    different 
prices."'     "  While   British  goods  pay  an    import   duty  of 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in   the  markets  of   the  United 
States,  the  prices  realized  in  those  markets  bjr  the  British 
manufacturer  would  be  less  by  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  than 
the  prices  realized  by  the  American  manufacturer  for  similar 
goods.***     Were  England  to  import  com  from  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/.  annually^  she  would 
pay  for  this  com  by  exporting  manufactured  goods»  either 
directly  to  the  United  States,  or  circuitously,  to  some  other 
countries.'*'     "  Were  the  exports  in  payment  for  the  com 
made  directly  to  the  United  States,  the  British  manufacturer 
would  have  to  reduce  his  prices  in  the  American  markets 
from  80  to  40  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer."    As  regards  these  several  propositions,  there  is 
not,  I  believe,  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us.     But 
after  travelling  thus  far  together,  we  part  company  upon 
the  question  of  the  practicability  of  escaping  from  the  effects 
of  hostile  tariffs  by  means  of  a  circuitous  trade.     Now,  with 
respect  to  this  question,  I  must  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  con- 
troversy regarding  it  which  has  recently  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Merivale,  the  late  Oxford  Professor  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  myself     Mr.  Merivale's  objections  to  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  reciprocity,  which  are  analogous  to  your  own,  you 
will  find  in  a  note  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
lectures.  My  reply  to  these  objections  you  may  see  in  a 
note  subjouied  to  the  postscript  to  my  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  Should  you  have 
any  objection  to  urge  against  the  validity  of  my  answer  to 
the  objections  of  Mr.  Merivale,  I  shall  be  open  to  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  very  important  question  upon  which  we 
are  at  issue.  In  the  meantime,  I  beg  to  allude  to  some 
other  points  which  you  have  brought  forward. 

You  admit  that,  ^*  by  the  adoption  of  prohibitory  tariffs 
any  foreign  country  can  prevent  the  sale,  in  such  country, 
either  for  a  time  or  permanently,  of  British  goods,  and  tims 
may  undoubtedly  cause  a  depression  in  the  price  of  such 
goods.^  This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
mission that,  to  the  extent  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of 
British  goods,  caused  by  the  tariff  duty,  that  duty  must  be 
paid,  not  by  the  foreign  consumer,  but  by  the  British  pro- 
ducer. But  you  proceed  to  say,  ^*  on  the  whole  it  appears 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  depression  in  the  price  of 
our  manufactured  goods  would  be  rather  owing  to  the  sud- 
den checking  of  trade  by  hostile  tariffs,  than  that  English 
manufacturers  should  permanently  sell  at  less  than  cost 
price ;  aod  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  what  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  we  pay  the  duties  hnposed  on  our  goods  by 
foreigners." 

Now,  I  at  once  admit  to  you,  that  English  manufacturers 
will  not  permanently  sell  at  less  than  cost  price ;  but  this 
admission  can  avail  you  nothing,  unless  you  can  show  that 
cost  price  is  itself  unvarying.  Can  you  show  this  P  Is  not 
every  thing  which  is  brought  to  market  a  production  of 
labour?  and  is  not  the  cost  of  production  resolvable  into 
the  maintenance  of  all  the  labour,  immediate  and  previous, 
requisite  to  effect  the  production  ?     Is  not  a  reduction  of 
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wages  a  diminution  of  cost  ?     These  questions  must,  I  he* 
lieve,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  if  so  answered,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  evade  the  conclusion^  that  a 
depression  in  the  price  of  our  manufactured  goods  will  oc- 
casion, not  a  permanent  sale  of  them  at  less  than  their  cost, 
but  a  permanent  depression  of  wages,  so  reducing  cost  as  to 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  sell  with  an  adequate  profit  at 
the  reduced  prices.     Trace  the  operation  of  a  reduction  of 
wages,  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production— diminish  bjr  one- 
half  the  wages  of  all  the  labour,  direct  and  indirect,  imme- 
diate and  previous,  employed  in  constructing  a  mil],  erecting 
the  machinery,  supplying  the  materials,  and  preparing  the 
finished   article,  and  will  not  the  cost  of  producing  the 
finished  article  be  reduced  one-half  ?     Now,  on  your  own 
admissions,  hostile  tariffs  must  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
wages.    You  tell  us  that  hostile  tariffs  cause  a  depression 
in  the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  and  that  *^  the  depres- 
sion in  the  price  of  those  goods  lasts  just  so  long,  and  no 
longer,  as  is  sufficient  to  compel  us  to  leave  off  manufac- 
turing such  a  quantity  monthly  or  annually,  as  will  bring 
the  price  to  a  level  that  will  remunerate  the  manufacturer.^ 
Permit  me  to  ask  what  is  to  become  of  the  operatives,  when 
we  are  thus  **  compelled  to  leave  off  manufacturing  ?"  Will 
not  they  be  compelled,  in  order  to  escape  from  utter  desti> 
tution,  to  submit  to  such  a  reduction  of  wages  as  will  bring 
the  cost  to  a  level  that  will  remunerate  the  manufacturer 
under  the  reduction  of  price  caused  by  the  hostile  tariff? 

We  agree  that  if  our  imports  were  increased  by  the  in- 
troduction of  American  corn,  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/., 
an  increased  exportation  of  manufactured  goods  to  the 
amount  of  4,000,000/.  must  be  effected ;  and,  in  reference 
to  this  agreement,  you  say,  **  If  the  demand  for  an  addi- 
tional four  millions^  worth  of  goods  should  arise,  as  you 
allow  it  would,  how  is  it  possible  that  wages  should  be 
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affected  ?     With  an  increased  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  the  wages  of  labour  must  rise.^ 

In  this  passage  you  overlook  the  essential  fact,  that  a  re- 
duction of  price  is  a  cause  of  extended  demand,  and  you 
confound  the  extension  of  demand  consequent  upon  reduc- 
tion of  price,  with  the  extension  of  demand  resulting  from 
the  desire  or  the  power  of  consumers  to  purchase  a  great 
quantity  of  goods  at  previous  or  increasing  prices.  The 
latter  species  of  extension  is  a  cause  of  increased  wages  ; 
the  latter  is  an  effect  of  reduced  wages.  Look  to  the  facts 
presented  by  the  progress  of  the  cotton  trade.  Has  there 
not  been  a  progressive  extension  in  the  demand  for  goods, 
accompanied  by  a  progressive  decline  in  prices,  in  profits, 
and  in  wages?  Open  our  ports  to  foreign  productions, 
while  foreign  countries  retain  their  tarifi^s,  and  you  give  to 
this  downward  process  increased  velocity,  until  wages  touch 
the  starvation  level. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 

May  7,  1848. 
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FREE   TRADE, 


TO  RICHARD  COBDEN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, 

The  notice  with  which  you  favoured  my  first  commui 
cation  on  the  subject  of  free  trade,  induces  me  to  tioufa 
you  with  a  second. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  free  trade — ^perfect  aod  imperfe< 
Perfect  free  trade  is  freedom  from  restriction  of»  both  sidet 
imperfect  free  trade  is  freedom  frcHU  restrictioD  €>n  one  sU 
With  respect  to  the  effects  of  perfect  free  trade,  we  hoi 
identical  opinions :  as  regards  the  effects  of  imperfect  in 
trade,  we  hold  opposite  opinions.  One  of  us  is  in  erro 
Could  a  question  of  this  nature  be  decided  by  authority, 
should  be  entitled  to  say,  that  it  is  with  you  the  error  he 
The  views  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  new  school  < 
imperfect  free  traders,  are  at  variance  with  the  doctrine 
promulgated  by  the  most  profound  inquirers  of  our  tinw 
and  hitherto  regarded  as  the  established  principles  of  con 
mercial  science.  One-sidedism  is  opposed  to  Ricardo 
"  Chapter  upon  Foreign  Trade,^  to  Senior^s  Licctures  oi 
*•  the  Cost  of  obtaining  the  Precious  Metals,''  and  to  Pen 
nington's  "  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  the  Com  Trade  upoi 
the  comparative  Scale  of  Prices."  But  I  freely  admit  tha 
the  question  at  issue  between  us  is  one  which  must  be  uiti 
mately  decided,  not  by  authority,  but  by  its  own  interna 
evidence ;  and  I  therefore  proceed  to  give  you  a  reason  foi 
the  faith  that  is  in  me. 

In  your  visits  to  the  rural  districts,  it  appears  to  be  youi 
object  to  persuade  the  farmers  and  the  farmers*  labourer 
that  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is  merely  a 
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landlord's  question ;  and  that  the  total  and  immediate  re- 
peal for  which  you  contend,  would  have  the  beneficial  effect 
of  reducing  rents,  but  could  not  have  the  injurious  effects 
of  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation,  of  lowering  the  profits 
of  the  farmer,  and  of  depressing  the  wages  of  the  fanner's 
labourer.  I  dissent  from  these  propositions.  I  maintain 
that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  retluce  the  rent  of  the 
landlord  without  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation,  destroy- 
ing the  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils, 
and  lowering  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  by  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  it.  The  grounds  of  my  dissent  from 
your  opinions  I  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Malthus,  Mr.  Mill, 
Dr.  Whately,  Mr.  Senior,  and  Mr.  MaccuUoch,  to  what- 
ever extent  they  may  differ  upon  other  questions  of  econo- 
mical science,  concur  in  the  doctrine  that  rent  is  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  produce  yielded  to  a  given  outlay 
by  the  last  quality  of  land  resorted  to,  and  the  quantities  of 
produce  yielded  to  the  same  ouilay  by  lands  of  superior 
quality.  If  there  should  be  four  qualities  of  land  under 
cultivation,  and  if,  to  a  given  outlay.  No.  I.  should  yield 
100  quarters  of  corn.  No.  II.  90  quarters.  No.  III.  80 
quarters,  and  No.  IV.  70  quarters,  then  the  rent  of  No.  I. 
would  be  80  quarters.  No.  II.  20  quarters,  and  No.  IV. 
Zero,  and  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  you  to 
reduce  the  rents  upon  Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  without  throw- 
ing  No.  IV.  out  of  cultivation.  But  if  you  were  to  throw 
No.  IV.  out  of  cultivation,  the  capital  of  the  farmer  who 
occupied  it  would  be  rendered  comparatively  valueless, 
while  the  labourers  who  had  been  employed  upon  it  would 
be  driven  to  the  union  workhouse. 

You  may  contend,  perhaps,  that  your  object  is  to 
reduce,  not  com  rents,  but  money  rents;  and  that  a  re> 
duction  of  money  rents  would  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  farmer's  labourer.     Now,  I  think  that  I  shall 
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be  able  to  coovince  you,  that  a  rBdu%,«^«^u  ^^  money  rats»t 
far  from  being  benefiGial  the  fiumery  oould  not  ooBpa- 
sate  him  for  a  £dl  in  t  price  of  produce ;  and,  oaut 
quently,  o  do  prev  t  a  'all  in  the  price  of  produce  fiia 
causing  an  c  the  rate  of  agricultural  pnfit 

a  throwing  out  nd,  and  a  displacement  of  & 

labour  employed  Km  it.  If  lands  Nos.  I^  11^  III.,  m 
I V^  yielded  n  ively  100,  90,  80,  and  70  quarteno 

com,  and  if  the  price  of  com  should  be  40^.  per  quarta 
then  the  money  rent  of  No.  I.  would  be  OOL^  of  Na  II 
40/.,  of  No.  III.  20/.,  and  of  No.  IV.  nil.  Now,  reduce  tl 
price  of  produce  from  40^.  to  SO*,  per  quarter,  and  tl 
money  rent  of  I.  will  fall  from  GO/,  to  45/,  of  II.  from  40 
to  30/.,  and  of  III.  from  M/.  to  15/.  Mai*k  these  results; 
they  affect  the  profits  of  the  farmer.  The  fiEumer  upc 
No.  I.  would  receive  for  his  produce  1501.  instead  of  SOtt 
and  for  this  loss  of  50/.  upon  the  price  of  his  prtxiuce,  I 
would  be  compensated  to  the  extent  of  15/.  by  the  reductii 
of  his  money  rent  from  60/.  to  45/.  The  farmer  up 
No.  II.  would  have  the  price  of  his  ninety  quarters  reduo 
from  180/.  to  1S5/. ;  and  for  this  loss  of  45/.  upon  the  prii 
of  his  produce,  he  would  be  compensated  to  the  extent  < 
10/.  by  the  reduction  of  his  rent  from  40/.  to  30/.  Tl 
farmer  upon  No.  III.  loses  40/.  by  the  fall  in  the  price  i 
his  produce  from  160/.  to  ISO/.,  and  gains  5/.  by  the  redui 
tion  of  his  rent  from  20/.  to  15/.  The  farmer  upon  No.  I\ 
is  compelled  to  throw  up  his  farm.  When  produce  sold  j 
the  rate  of  40«.  per  quarter,  this  farm  paid  only  a  nomine 
rent,  because  its  produce  of  seventy  quarters,  when  selliuj 
for  140/.,  was  no  more  than  sufficient  to  replace  the  farmer 
outlay,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  agricultural  profit.  Yoi 
reduce  the  price  of  his  seventy  quarters  from  140/.  to  105/. 
convert  his  profit  into  loss,  and  send  him  a  bankrupt  fron 
his  farm. 

You  will  endeavour  to  escape  from  these  conclusions 
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perhaps,  by  telling  me  that  your  object  is  to  effect  a  reduc- 
tion not  only  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  but  in 
money  wages  and  in  the  money  price  of  all  the  productions 
of  domestic  industry ;  that  the  universal  fall  which  you  are 
to  effect  in  wages  and  in  prices,  will  diminish  the  money 
outlay  of  the  farmer  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  his  produce  diminishes  his  money  returns ; 
and  that,  consequently,  there  will  not  be  any  decline  in  the 
rate  of  agricultural  profit,  or  any  throwing  out  of  inferior 
land.  Now,  if  your  object  be  to  effect  this  universal  fall  in 
money  wages,  and  in  the  money  prices  of  the  products  of 
domestic  industry,  I  must  beg  permission  to  convey  you 
from  the  agricultural  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  in 
order  that  we  may  trace  the  working  of  your  system  as 
regards  the  rate  of  manufacturing  profit.  We  wiU  assume 
that  you  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  universal  fall  in 
money  wages,  and  in  the  prices  of  the  products  of  domestic 
industry.  Now,  this  universal  fall  in  wages,  and  in  prices, 
would  reduce  the  money  outlay  of  the  manufacturer  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  it  diminished  his  money  returns, 
and  would  thus  prevent  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  manufacturing 
profit,  provided  all  the  materials  consumed  in  the  factory 
were  domestic  productions.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the 
materials  employed  in  working  up  our  finished  goods  are 
foreign  productions.  When  you  reduce  the  price  of  finished 
goods,  or,  in  other  words,  when  you  reduce  their  value  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  production  called  gold,  you  reduce 
their  value  in  relation  to  all  other  foreign  productions, 
including  raw  materials.  Hence  it  is  that  your  universal 
fall  in  wages  and  in  home-made  goods  could  not  reduce  the 
manufacturer's  money  outlay  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  it  reduced  his  money  returns.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  adoption  of  your  scheme  of  one-sidedism 
would  be  a  further  decline  in  the  rate  of  manufacturing 
profits. 
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It  is  somewhat  curious  to  mark  the  points  regii 
which  we  agree,  as  well  as  those  respecting  whidi  we  d 
We  are  agreed  upon  the  fact,  that  the  adoption  of 
principle  of  one-sidedism  would  cause  a  fall  of  rents ;  b 
dealing  with  this  fact  we  march  in  opposite  directions 
borrowing  my  theory  of  rent  from  West,  Malthus, 
Kcardo,  urge  the  farmer  and  the  farmer^s  labourer  to  i 
one-sidedism,  because,  if  this  theory  be  correct,  the  & 
rent  occasioned  by  one-sidedism  would  throw  inferior 
out  of  cultivation,  and  diminish  the  demand  for  agricult 
labour.  You,  deriving  your  theory  of  rent  from  some 
cess  of  transcendental  logic  uot  yet  presented  to  the  pu 
urge  tlie  farmer  and  the  farmer^s  labourer  to  support 
sidedism,  because,  if  your  occult  theory  be  correct,  the  h 
rent  which  one-sidedism  would  occasion,  instead  of  throi 
out  the  poorer  soils,  would  give  increased  employmen 
the  land. 

Again,  we  agree  in  desiring  that  monopoly  should 
abolished,  while  we  disagree  as  to  the  means  by  which 
abolition  can  be  effected.  I  contend  that  monopoly  cai 
be  abolished  unless  we  remove  restrictions  upon  both  si 
and  leave  neither  party  with  an  advantage  over  the  otli 
while  you  maintain  that  monopoly  may  be  abolished 
removing  restrictions  on  one  side,  and  leaving  <Hie  pi 
with  an  advantage  over  the  other.  You  see  in  me  an  ad 
cate  of  monopoly — I  see  in  you  monopoly  personifi 
You  have  discovered  a  new  theory  of  rent ;  and  you  prof 
your  discovery  as  effectually  as  if  you  had  drawn  aroum 
Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass.  This  seems  to  me  to 
somewhat  inconsistent  in  a  free  trader.  Why  do  you  i 
bring  your  discovery  into  the  open  market?  Thougl 
little  learning  may  be  a  dangerous  thing,  yet,  as  half  a  I 
is  better  than  no  bread,  we  should  like  to  obtain  a  few  gra 
of  your  bonded  knowledge,  though  subject  to  some  resti 
and  however  limited  the  supply. 
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Once  more :  we  appear  to  be  entirely  agreed  as  respects 
the  estimation  in  which  each  holds  the  arguments  of  the 
other.  You  pronounce  my  reasoning  absurd ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  suspect  that  your  logic  is  occasionally  defective. 
Our  controversy  is  thus  conducted  upon  a  principle  of  per- 
fect reciprocity,  and  as  reciprocity  is  all  that  I  contend  for, 
I  subscribe  myself, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  TORRENS. 
June  6. 


FREE    TRADE. 


COL.  TORRENS  IN  REPLY  TO  R.  G.  WELFORD, 

ESQ. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  read  with  attention  the  letter  which  you 
have  addressed  to  me  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  this  day. 
We  appear  to  be  agreed  as  far  as  regards  scientific  princi- 
ples ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  when  we  thoroughly 
understand  each  other,  we  shall  not  materially  disagree  with 
respect  to  practical  results.  In  the  letter  which  I  addressed 
to  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Wednesday 
last,  I  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that,  in  the  actual  state 
of  agriculture  in  this  country,  the  reduction  of  rent  which 
he  offers  to  the  farmers,  as  a  compensation  for  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  produce,  could  not  be  e£Pected  without 
throwing  inferior  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  diminishing 
the  demand  for  agricultural  labour.  This  proposition  you 
do  not  attempt  to  controvert;  instead  x>f  denying,  that  in 
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die  actml  tbdm  of  agrimhtml  iinprwvfment  a  redudiD 
Rat  moat  be  cninridgnt  with  tbe  throwing  out  of  infi 
l^id,  joa  «Mame  the  exiateace  of  a  sCate  of  agriculturei 
gfther  diffaniit  fnm  tint  wbicA  artnally  obtains  ;  and 
ptoceed  to  ihow  that,  nnder  tliu  bypotfaesis,  a  reducbo 
tbe  prkr  of  prodocse  in%ht  take  places  without  reducing 
profits  of  tbe  bxtaa,  or  drminiAiiig  tbe  demand  for  i 
cultiml  labour.  You  will  at  mce  perceive,  that  tbe 
rectDMB  of  jour  prr^ioaticns  would  not  ioToIve  tbe  ina 
recj  cf  mine.  If  land  wo«  h^  oo  tenurea  different  f 
tbose  which  at  present  prevail  i  if  mil  the  texkant  £unHi 
England  were  scientific  culdvators  of  the  Lidiig  acb 
and  if  "  heavy  dressings  of  marl,  chalk,  or  clay,  fix- 
purpose  of  giving  soUditj,  and  the  power  of  retail 
tndsture,^  were  effected  upcHi  tbe  lighter  acHla  througl 
the  kingdcHD ;  were  all  these  ifM  realities,  then,  pcMBJ 
tbe  cost  of  [nnduciDg  corn  might  be  >o  reduced,  that 
fall  in  prices,  which  it  is  your  object  to  effect,  would 
cause,  Id  the  first  instance,  the  throwing  out  of  infe 
stuls,  and  the  displacement  of  tbe  labourer  now  emplo 
upon  them.  J  argue  from  the  state  of  agriculture  wh 
actually  exists  at  the  present  time;-  you  argue  hxtm  a  st 
of  agriculture  which  you  assume  will  exist  hereafter.  Ii 
not  necessary  that  I  should  ccwtrovot  your  hypothed 
reasonings,  because  they  do  not  aSect  the  practical  cone 
sion  at  which  I  have  arrived — that  an  immediate  and  to 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be,  in  the  highest  degr 
injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  fanner's  labourer.  Y 
admit  all  that  is  necessary  to  substantiate  the  correctness 
this  conclusion.  You  admit  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  i 
lagc,  no  reduction  of  rents  could  compensate  the  cultivat4 
of  our  superior  soils  for  any  considerable  fall  in  the  price 
corn ;  and  that  the  cultivators  of  such  soils,  were  they 
continue  to  pay  existing  rents,  under  a  permanent  fall 
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tlie  price  of  produce,  would  be  ruined  in  two  or  three  years ; 
and,  while  making  these  admissions,  you  cannot  consistently 
refuse  to  admit,  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  any  con- 
siderable fall  in  the  price  of  produce  would  throw  out  of 
cultivation  those  inferior  soils  which,  under  existing  prices, 
yield  to  the  farmer  no  surplus  return  beyond  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  upon  his  capital.  You  admit  that  the  existing 
state  of  tillage,  during  the  continuance  of  which  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  produce  would  lead  to  these  calamitous  results, 
cannot  be  altered  until  the  fanners  throughout  the  country 
shall  have  acquired  increased  intelligence,  and  accumulated 
additional  capital ;  and,  while  making  this  admission,  you 
cannot  refuse  to  admit,  that  such  an  alteration  in  the  actual 
state  of  tillage,  as  would  prevent  a  fall  in  the  price  of  pro- 
duce from  reducing  the  farmers,  and  throwing  land  out  of 
cultivation,  must  be  effected  by  a  somewhat  tardy  process. 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived 
follows,  as  a  self-evident  inference,  from  the  facts  which  you 
have  yourself  affirmed  ?  Does  it  not  appear,  even  upon 
your  own  showing,  that  during  the  period  which  might  be 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  increased  intelligence,  and  the 
acquisition  of  additional  capital,  Mr.  Cobden^s  panacea  for 
agricultural  distress  would  render  fanners  insolvent,  and 
flend  their  labourers  to  the  workhouse  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 

London,  June  12, 1834. 


FREE  7BADE  OX  THE  FSIXCIFIi: 


COLOSEL  T0KKE3SS  TO  ■.  GL  WKILFOUl 

I  OmVTfVPK 

*  (« 

lefedf  jwrtcrdcjr.    Yon 

•abiUawe^  tkat  af  the  Cbn  Lcvs 

defectire  ag;riailtiiR^  dicy  ong^  to  be 

to  perpeUMte  dcfeedre  flgricohaRL  No 

beeriog  mdi  so  nterprvtatioB  ww  ever  wiJtieB  b? 

The  propoMtioiif  for  wUch  I  eoolcDd,  and  vldcfa,  as  I 

eetre,  joar  adnknoD  of  adcntific  prinripW  goes  to 

Uiih)  are  the  foflowing  :— 

1.  That  rent  is  the  dtfTercnce  betweoi  the  <|iuuititii 
produce  jielded  to  a  given  ootUj  by  landa  of  diffe 
qualitiecy  the  bst  quality  reaorted  to  jieMing  no  nKve  i 
ordinarj  profits  to  the  cultivator,  and  affording  on! 
nominal  rent  to  the  proprietor. 

S.  That,  in  the  actual  state  of  agriculture,  a  reduci 
in  mone^  rents,  and  in  the  price  of  produce,  cannot 
effected  without  throwing  out  of  cultivation  that  qualitj 
land,  the  produce  of  which  is  no  more  than  sufficient 
return  ordinary  profits  to  the  farmer. 

3.  That  improvements  in  agriculture  which  should  ha 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  money  cost  of  raising  produce 
the  lost  quality  of  land  resorted  to,  in  the  same  proporti 

which  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  might  reduce  t 
price  of   produce,  would  prevent   that   throwing   out 
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inferior  lands,  which  would  otherwise  be  necessarily  coinci- 
dent with  a  reduction  in  money  rents,  and  in  the  price  of 
produce. 

4.  That  improvements  in  agriculture,  reducing  the  money 
cost  of  raising  produce,  must  be  gradual,  and  that,  there- 
fore, if  we  would  prevent  the  throwing  out  of  inferior  soils, 
paying  only  nominal  rents,  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
reducing  the  price  of  produce,  should  be  also  gradual. 

5.  A  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  unless  it  should  be 
eflTected  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  would  alter  the 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  country,  raise  the  value  of  money,  and  increase  the 
pressure  of  taxation  and  the  real  magnitude  of  the  public 
debt 

With  this  distinct  statement  of  the  propositions  which  I 
really  advocate,  I  beg  to  close  the  correspondence  between 
us.  In  doing  so,  I  would  request  permission  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pennington, 
published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  entitled  ^^  A  Let- 
ter to  Eirkman  Finlay,  Esq.,  on  the  Importation  of  Foreign 
Com,  and  the  Value  of  the  Precious  Metals  in  different 
Countries.**  I  make  the  request  because,  recognising  in 
you  an  able  political  economist,  I  infer  that  you  would  feel 
an  interest  in  examining  the  views  developed  by  one  of  the 
most  original  and  accurate  economists  of  our  day. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 

June  16, 1843. 
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